























GET THE BEST OF BOTH with 


SIMMONS LIMITED NEW Beautyrest HIDE-A-BED... 






A handsome, extra-comfortable LIVING ROOM SOFA... 

AND the matchless luxury of a real BEAUTYREST MATTRESS 

Bringing new loveliness to the living room, Beautyrest 
Hide-A-Bed offers you the ultimate in sofa beauty. It’s the latest, 
finest example of Simmons leadership in the development of 
attractive double-duty furniture. 

Every day you’ll take pride in it — the lov^gst of sofas covered 
in your own choice of beautiful decorator fab^» And every 
night you can enjoy its luxurious comforta«#We healthful sleep 
that only a Beautyrest Mattress provides.30 seconds you 
can open it quietly and easilvfon its speciarMWiter-balanced 
mechanism) into a full-size b1p. Juj|^ quickly and easily you 
can fold the bed away, mattrefe, l^JrlJpg SMML See the j 

new Beautyrest Hide-A-Bed at ryoifSimmons cBler’s. _ I 


Beautyrest and Ilide-A-Bcd arc madWonly 


SIMM 


LIMITED 


The Greatest Na mm iri 

MONTREAL • T< w 


Only Hide-A-Bed Sofa can offer you all these featuresl 


Easy to clean. Tilt forward and 
hard-to-reach places are right at 
hand. No pulling and tugging to 
clean behind Hide-A-Bed! 


Longer, wider seating space 
than you’ll find in the usual sofa- 
bed. Patented cushion support 
gives extra seating comfort. 


Easy as opening a bureau 
drawer. Easy to close! Patented 
locking action folds away bedding 
and all at fingertip touch. 


All-Steel frame. Some sofa- 
beds have wood frames built only 
for a time. Hide-A-Bed has an all- 
steel frame built for a lifetime. 
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Now, here’s a wise man. 
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For SKID-SAFE and STOP-SURE driving— 


His ear is equipped with reliable 
B.F.Goodrich“TRAILMAKER” tires. 
No getting stuck in snowdrifts 
or losing traction on snowy hills for him 
this winter. Yes, the “TRAILMAKER” 
makes the difference between 
getting hopelessly stuck in snow and 
mud and getting through with 
ease and confidence. 
“TRAILMAKER’S” wider, deeper 
more flexible tread gives your car more 
gripping power . . . more traction . . . 
greater safety in the toughest of 
winter driving conditions. 

They’re the traction tires for good 
roads ... bad roads ... or no roads at 
all! Tests prove the B. F. Goodrich 
“TRAILMAKER outpull . . . 
out-stop standard tires by as much as 
24% in deep snow, sticky mud 
and treacherous, slippery roads. 
Drive in today to your B. F. Goodrich 
retailer’s and equip your rear wheels 
with dependable B. F. Goodrich 
“TRAILMAKER” tires. 

Come in now while there’s a complete 
range of sizes for all cars. 




IRAILMAKER Read recaps on 

your worn tires can save you money. 
See your B. F. Goodrich dealer! 

OUR RECAPS ARE 
GUARANTEED! 


'But! B E Goodrich TRAILMAKER 
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Whatever the color 



CILTONE comes in 
Flat, Semi-Gloss 
and Gloss 


Prairie Weather 

Prepared, by Dr. Irving P. Krick and Staff 
for 


THE. 


DE 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 per 
cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 



AVERAGE WEATHER 
OCT.15-NOV.15 


; TEMPERATURE l PRECIPITATION 

it py ■ i m Max. | ) Average Inches 
'J 28 Min. | / During Period 


Alberta 

Typically normal weather will pre¬ 
vail in Alberta in late fall. Tempera¬ 
tures will approximate the historical 
average in southern portions of the 
province, tending to moderately be¬ 
low average in the Peace River dis¬ 
trict. A mean temperature of about 35 
degrees is anticipated in Calgary, 
about 28 degrees in Grande Prairie. 
An extended period of cold weather 
is expected the latter part of October. 
Minimum temperatures during the 
cold spell should range from zero to 
10 below in the south to 10 to 20 be¬ 
low in the north. Considerable warm- 

PREC1P1TATION 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


ing will occur about mid-November. 
Precipitation, almost exclusively snow, 
will range from one-half to one inch 
of moisture. Greatest amounts will be 
realized in the latter half of October. 
Snow, a forerunner of the cold spells, 
will provide moderate protection for 
fall-sown grains and forage crops. Fair 
weather is expected for the fall live¬ 
stock sale in Calgary, October 18-21. 
Cold and disagreeable weather are on 
the docket for the Edmonton and 
Lethbridge sales, October 25-27 and 
28-29, respectively. 

Indian summer weather prevailed in 
the province last year facilitating har¬ 
vest of the late grain crop. V 
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Saskatchewan 

Moderately cool, although seasonal, 
weather is in prospect for Saskatche¬ 
wan. Temperatures will approximate 
normal for the province as a whole, 
averaging modestly above average in 
the southwest, to a degree or two 
below average in the northeast. A real 
taste of winter, however, is expected 
late in October. Minimum tempera¬ 
tures of about zero will be prevalent 
in the south, trending to as low as 20 
degrees below zero in northern dis¬ 
tricts. Less intense cold snaps are an- 

PREC1PIT ATION 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


ticipated about 'October 15-19 and 
November 7-10. Considerable warm¬ 
ing will occur toward mid-November. 
Snow, preceded by rain in southern 
districts, will be relatively heavy in 
October and virtually nil during the 
first half of November. Accumulation 
will be sufficient to provide at least 
moderate protection to fall - seeded 
crops. Fair weather is in prospect for 
the livestock sale in Saskatoon, Octo¬ 
ber 19 and 20. 

Warm, dry weather during the 
period last year benefited harvest and 
sustained growth of forage crops. V 
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WARM 


So easy to use! Why, CILTONE just glides off your brush or 
roller . . . smooth, lovely, uniform. 

No odor! Paint any time. Fast-drying, too. What a time-saver! 
And scrubbable! Off comes dirt...tough alkyd CILTONE keeps 
its fresh colorful beauty. 

That’s CILTONE, the modern miracle finish, made especially for 
folks who like to "do it themselves”. 

For every painting need — indoors and out— see your C-l-L Paint Dealer 



Tune in to C-l-L “Singing Stars of Tomorrow,” Sundays, Dominion Network 


Manitoba 

Relatively cold and dry weather is 
in prospect for Manitoba. Several cold 
snaps are anticipated with especially 
cold weather during the last week of 
October. Minimum temperatures ac¬ 
companying the latter cold period will 
range from near zero in the south to 
10 to 15 below in the north. Precipi-- 
tation, mostly snow, will he heaviest 
in October and most insignificant in 

PRECIPITATION 

30 DAYS 

ahead 


early November. Total precipitation 
for the period will be moderately be¬ 
low average. With cold weather pre¬ 
dominating, growth of pastures and 
fall-planted crops will lag below nor¬ 
mal. Supplementary feed requirements 

will be somewhat higher than usual. 

* 

Warm, dry weather proved invalu¬ 
able last year after a season of jumbled 
planting dates and retarded crop de¬ 
velopment. V 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BARGAINS FROM IMPORTER TO YOU! 



SPECTOSCOPES 99c 

The Binoculars You Wear 
Like Eyeglasses 

These internationally famous 
binocular-spectacles are now 
being sold at a price that only 
we, as exclusive importers, 
can offer. Wear 'em just like 
eyeglasses—use 'em for close- 
up or distant viewing. Get 
clear, magnified images. Ideal 
for watching sports, TV, plays, 
opera, public events, etc. Made 
in West Germany. Precision 
optical lenses. In ebony finish. 
Light — only 1 oz. Formerly 
sold for $2.98. Order several 
for gifts. 

No. 90 99c 


For Sportsmen! MONARCH 



SOLINGEN OC 

STEEL 


MONARCH 
HUNTING KNIFE 

The man of the family will 
appreciate this latest model 
hunting knife, the Monarch, 
fashioned by famous Korium 
of West Germany. Solid Solin- 
gen surgical steel blade etched 
with deer scene in 3 colors; 
handsome stag and chrome 
handle. Blade is actually sharp 
enough to shave with! Gen¬ 
uine leather sheath tailored to 
fit trimly. Hand forged — a 
knife that will stand up under 
years of rough use. Sports¬ 
men will really appreciate a 
gift of this type! 

No. 82 _$3.95 



50 

x 

.98 


2,500 Area Magnification 

Powerful 

Pocket Microscope 



This new German pocket mic¬ 
roscope gives 2,500 TIMES 
AREA MAGNIFICATION — yet 
measures b u t 1\/\ inches! 
Gives giant power and per¬ 
formance. All-metal design— 
optically ground precision 
lenses. Easy eyepiece focus¬ 
ing. Lets you see Nature's 
wonders, hidden beauty—ex¬ 
amine liquids, textiles, insects, 
cells, tissue, smears, etc. 
Clear, sharp magnification — 
no distortion ever. 2 slides 
given with each microscope. 

No. 12 $1.98 



Roto Fountain Brush 

WASHES CARS, 
FLOORS, WINDOWS 


This Hi-Pressure fountain brush 
formerly sold for $5.00—you 
save $3.00. Washes cars, 
floors, windows, walls in 
seconds. Attach it to your 
garden hose and wash your 
car clean in 5 to 10 minutes! 
Detergent pellets (supplied 
with brush) go in the brush 
head and a special rotary 
water action gives you a real 
sudsy spray. 3-foot telescope 
handle. Silky brush. Guaran¬ 
teed not to mar car surface. 
A real bargain at this price! 

No. 444 $2.98 


POWERHOUSE 

German Binoculars 


EXTRA 

POWER 


* 4.98 


Perfect gift for every man, 
woman, child! Germany's 
new, amazing POWER¬ 
HOUSE Binoculars give ex¬ 
tra distance power, better 
viewing up to 25 miles 
away! 16 times area magni¬ 
fication! Superb workman¬ 
ship by century-old German 
factory. Battleship construc¬ 
tion of quality materials and 
light-weight aluminum. 
Centre focusing. Adjusts to 
any eye width. Clear, sharp 
viewing even in moonlight. 
Precision ground lenses with 
interior objective coating— 
same as $25 binoculars. 







Our Prices Speak for Themselves! 

You save plenty when you buy direct from 
THORESEN —• one of Canada's greatest im¬ 
porters. 

Take Your Pick — 

Try at our risk! 

If not delighted within 5 days of receiving any 
item, return for prompt refund. New machinery 
assures you of immediate delivery. Avoid last 
minute rush! Order your Christmas needs now! 
Order from: 

THORESEN LTD., Dept. 283-L 

45 ST. JAMES ST. WEST, MONTREAL. P.Q. 


CRYSTALITE 

The Sparkling Christmas Tree 
that goes 'round and 'round . . . 


$3-98 


BONNIE BRIDE 

WALKING 
DOLL 

Here's an ideal doll for 
all-year-round play — 
she's actually 7 dolls in 
1! Her original bridal 
gown can be changed 
and you have a choice 
of 6 other complete out¬ 
fits to choose from! She 
walks, turns her head, 
sits, stands and is 
washable from head to 
toe. Not 6, 7 or 8—but 
9 INCHES TALL! Plas¬ 
tic body and face looks 
almost human and her lovely Saran hair is SO natural! 
Finely detailed features and her trousseau is authentic, 
modeled after latest styles. 

BONNIE BRIDE'S WARDROBE 
6 Outfits—Only $3.98 complete 

Includes: Nitegown, Ballerina Dress, Ski Suit, Rain Coat, 
Hostess Coat. 


The new fabulous Crystalite Christmas 
Tree that goes 'round and 'round! Light 
candles and the orbit starts revolving, 
delighting young and old, filling room 
with sparkling light. Included: 25 
Christmas Tree ornaments. 4 tiny plantets 
encrusted with thousands of shimmering mock gems fill any 
room with rays of soft light! Reproduced in irridescent 
styrene from Venetian crystal pattern. 12 Vi inches high. 
Truly the year's most beautiful Christmas Tree—a joy to 
behold. Spread the Christmas Spirit! Place one in every 


No. 54—Bonnie Bride Walking Doll $3.98 


GIANT PLASTIC PLAYHOUSE 


A Sewing 
Machine 
in Your 
Hand 


Automagic Hand Stitcher 

NOW! A ''sewing machine" 
that fits in your hand! This 
hand stitcher practically 
doubles your sewing speed 
. . . eliminates rethreading . . . 
lets you perform sewing jobs 
at home that you'd ordinarily 
have to send out to a tailor. 
Fits snugly in your hand, yet 
it can baste, hem, tack, shirr, 
smock, over-cast and applique. 
Perfect for tailoring, decorat¬ 
ing and repairing. No skill 
required. Illustrated directions 
included. 

No. 807 _$1.00 


Reg. $3.95 Juliette 
Electric Shaver $2.95 

This new electric shaver 
"erases" underarm and leg 
hair that so mars a woman's 
beauty. Safe! Fast! Removes 
unwanted hair in seconds. 
You hardly feel it. No nicks— 
no scraping — no coarse re¬ 
growth! Leaves your skin feel¬ 
ing soft, smooth, attractive. 
Operates on AC current. Com¬ 
plete k i t includes special 
cleaning brush, case, electric 
cord. In lovely white sateen 
finish. Ideal gift. Save $1.00. 

No. 26—Now _ ___$2.95 


ONLY 

$ 1.25 


BIG ENOUGH 


FOR 2 KIDS! 
No Tools Needed 


Amazing value! Durable DUPONT 
flame resist plastic Playhouse sets up in 
seconds over any card table. No tools needed! Big enough 
for 2 kids. Keeps kids safe and happy for hours at a time. 
Windows and door flap open. Looks so realistic! A thrilling 
toy. Priced so low because it's made in our own factory! 

No. 19—Sale Price, only $1.25 


No. 6—Bargain price --—$4.98 

Complete with leather case 



room. 

No. 56 :_-_si.98 


SACRIFICE 

BLACK FOREST 

Hunting Knife 

NOW »/ 2 PRICE! Reg. $3.95 



75,000 sportsmen gladly paid $3.95 for this famed hunting 
knife from West Germany. A new shipment has just 
arrived—much too early for the proper season. We're sacri¬ 
ficing them at HALF PRICE! It's the bargain of the year! 
Rugged beauty of this superb knife has already won 
recognition for design in sports circles on the Continent. 
Blade is actually sharp enough to shave with! Genuine 
leather scabbard—FREE—is metal-tipped. Tough, rugged 
Solingen steel. Length: 10". Swell rec room or den decora¬ 
tion. C.O.D.'s plus 25c fees. Send only $1.98 plus 12c postage 
for prepaid delivery. 

No. 80 _ $1.98 (plus 12c) 


HOW TO ORDER 

Always order by number. State 
quantity wanted. Add 10 cents 
for postage if order is under 
$1.95. We pay all postage on 
prepaid order of $1.95 or over. Send cheque, 
m.o. or cash. Sorry—no COD's. Thoresen guar¬ 
antees satisfaction or money back. Orders 
shipped promptly. 




THORESEN LIMITED 

Dept. 283-L 

45 ST. JAMES ST. WEST MONTREAL. P.Q. 


GARDEN under GLASS 



NOW 

Vi 

PRICE! 

51.98 


Here's one of the most breathtaking home ornaments in years 
—lush, natural flowers from the forests of Brazil, sprigs of 
exotic Princess pine and rich, red Vinylite roses sealed under 
glass to last for years! Originated by one of the world's 
leading florists—his secret is one that many others have tried 
to duplicate time after time without success. 19" round. 4" 
high. Crystal glass centerpiece adds distinctive beauty to any 
room in your home. Provides a lovely cavalcade of color 
when placed on window ledge, TV set, dining or end table. 
Wonderful for shut-ins. Reg. $3.98 value. 

No. 86 _ $1-98 



SWISS 1RMY TYPE KNIFE "'""T 1 

* 3.95 

Saw, Scissors, Jackknife, Can 
Opener. Screwdriver. Awl, Ice¬ 
pick, Penknife, Corkscrew, Bottle 
Opener. 

10 TOOLS IN ONE —the 
famed Swiss Army knife is 
recognized by sportsmen and 
hobbyists as the most com¬ 
pact multi-purpose tool ever 
devised. This is the lowest price 

it has ever sold for! Made of finest Korium steel in Solingen, 
West Germany. Can be worn on belt. Length 3Vfc". Solid Vidal 
handle. This new Korium version is tough, rugged, durable. 
A wonderful gift for hunters, fishermen, hobbyists and sports¬ 
men. 

No. 88___$3.95 
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NEW 



in its field! 



COUNTRY SEDAN 6 AND 8 PASSENGER MODELS 


New Safeguard design! 

4 series-with new beauty! 
New power-advanced V-8’s! 


New ’56 Meteor — the foremost star in its field — presents 
"Safeguard” Design, an entirely new idea in driver-passenger .pro¬ 
tection. "Safeguard” Design features are the outgrowth of 5 years 
intensive study by Meteor engineers and designers in co-operation 
with leading traffic safety experts and universities. 

New "Safeguard” steering wheel protects driver against contact 
with steering column, new "Safeguard” double-grip door locks stay 
tightly secure even under abnormal strains. "Safeguard” seat belts* 
and instrument panel cushioning* add even more protection. There’s 
a smoother ride, and easier, safer handling with angle-poised ball- 
joint suspension. 

Each of ’56 Meteor’s 12 new models is foremost in style with new 
bold V-sweep grille, and long, low sleek lines. Glamorous Rideau 
models feature new tri-tone body colours—distinguished Niagara 
models offer exquisite two-tone beauty. Interiors are superbly 
appointed. New power-advanced V-8’s—202 Hp. V-8 standard 
with Merc-O-Matic Drive* in all Rideau and Station Wagon models. 

See ’56 Meteor—prove to yourself it’s the foremost star—more 
than ever miles ahead! 

*Optional at extra costi 



EE M/LES AHEAD W/EN 


'56 Jffefear 


A FINER V-8 VALUE FROM FORD OF CANADA 


SEE IT NOW AT YOUR METEOR DEALER’S 
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Maritime^ Get Land from the Sea 



T HE only known land reclamation project of 
its kind, anywhere in the world, is scheduled 
for completion this year, in New Brunswick. 
It is the Shepody River Marshland Rehabilitation 
Project, which involves the protection of about 
5,500 acres of land susceptible to flooding by the 
salt tide waters from the Bay of Fundy. The 
Shepody is a small tidal river draining about 126 
square miles of land in Albert County. It empties 
into Chignecto Bay, an arm of the Bay of Fundy 
that almost succeeded in making an island out of 
Nova Scotia. 

At various places along the Bay of Fundy, but 
particularly on its upper reaches, there are many 
marshy areas. These have been formed from the 
sandstone eroded from the sides and bottoms of the 
channels, by the tremendous pressure of the tidal 
currents. The eroded particles are carried along in 
the swirling waters, at speeds varying from three to 
ten miles per hour, until the force of the tide is 
expended and the particles sink. After an unknown 
number of years and innumerable deposits, the land 
has been built up and out from the original shore 
line, to the level where salt water vegetation will 
grow despite floodings at high tide. 

The tide waters of the Bay of Fundy have a 
greater rise and fall than any tide waters elsewhere 
in the world, ranging from 11 feet at the mouth of 
the Bay, to 53 feet in the upper reaches. It is esti¬ 
mated that some 95,000 acres of land have been 
created in the Maritime provinces by this tidal 
action, and the Shepody River project is but a 
unique example of what is being done to reclaim it. 

What makes it unique is that twice each day the 
salt water pushes in from the Bay of Fundy, floods 
the marshes and recedes: yet, for the first time any¬ 
where, giant aboiteaux are being constructed near 
the mouth of such a river. This involves a rock- 
filled dam about 1,400 feet long, which is con¬ 
nected with approximately three miles of dike, eight 
feet high. The dam is about 60 feet high, with a 30- 
foot top and and a 190-foot base. There are two 
large steel aboiteaux, designed to permit enough 
fresh water to flow tlirough them to take care of any 
fresh water flood which may be expected in a 100- 
year flood cycle. An aboiteau—an old French word 
still retained in the area—is, in effect, a gate which 
will Open in response to pressure from the fresh 


water flowing out into the Bay, but will close under 
the pressure of the salt water trying to flow in. 

The tide range at the Shepody dam site is as 
much as 38.5 feet and the skillful engineering re¬ 
quired to throw a rock-filled earth dam across a 
river where flow is reversed four times in each 24 
hours, and where the water swirls and increases its 
speed more and more as the gap is narrowed, must 
certainly be very considerable. It is this feat which 
makes the Shepody project unique. 

The first such successful design will undoubtedly 
lead to others. Each one, perhaps, will eliminate 
additional miles of diking, as well as large numbers 
of small aboiteaux, and greatly simplify the problem 
of draining the protected land. In addition, the 
problem of stream-bank erosion, which can be very 
serious in tidal rivers, would be solved. Finally, the 
elimination of flooding makes livestock pasturing, 
and ultimately a variety of cropping, practicable. 

A LL of this and much more is being done by the 
Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Admin¬ 
istration, directed by J. S. Parker, under the Federal 
Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, passed by 
Parliament in 1948. The Act itself is very short and 
simple. It permits the Minister of Agriculture to 
enter into agreements with the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, 
with respect to the reclamation and the develop¬ 
ment of marshlands in these provinces. Agreements 
were entered into with each of the three provinces 
in 1949. 

The Federal agency, M.M.R.A., constructs or 
reconstructs dikes and aboiteaux that may be re¬ 
quired to protect agricultural lands from salt water 
flooding. The Federal agency also does the neces¬ 
sary surveying, and provides engineering services. 
The provinces, in turn, construct and maintain 
drainage work on protected marshes, arrange for 
necessary rights-of-way, and for land needed for 
the protective works. The province is also respon¬ 
sible for organizing the marsh owners in any area, 
before any works are commenced; and they under¬ 
take to promote proper land use programs by the 
owners of the land, after it has been adequately 
protected. Broadly speaking, this means that the 
Federal Government undertakes to keep the salt 
water out, and the (Please turn to page 52) 


Federal and provincial governments have 
joined with farmers to reclaim 90,000 acres 
of rich marshland created by Bay of Fundy 
tides 

by H. S. FRY 

Left: View across the Tantramar Marsh in 1\.B. The 
small buildings dotting the marsh are hay barns. 
Small field dale ditches remove excess surface water , 
but are hard to see well in the picture. 

M.M.R.A. photos 



Erosion of the stream bank is prevented here by 
a brush mat placed in 1951—now silted in. 



Wind causes powerful wave action on the wet side 
of dikes: plank facing breaks the wave force. 



Old , useless aboiteau (downstream side). Since 
1950 more than 300 new aboiteaux have been built. 



JSew three-barrelled concrete aboiteau . . . with up¬ 
stream fresh water waiting to be allowed to flow out. 
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way Gramp tells 
it, General Middle- 
ton might have 
been chopped up 
for wolf bait long 
before he got up to 
Batoche if it hadn’t 


It’s hard to believe that they don’t knoiv Gramp down in 
Ottaiva, after some of the letters he’s written. He has 
been getting along fine for the past 70 years or more 
and has never backed down from the government yet. 
He’s a regular bobcat when he gets riled 


been for a bit of fancy footwork down 

there in the flats of the Qu’Appelle. by PETER HENDRY 



more trouble in the long run than ever 
Louis Riel did. Gramp’s a born rebel 
and I don’t see why he would have 
changed sides in ’85. 

Gramp just doesn’t like the smell of 
anything with an Ottawa postmark. 
Back in the war the government was 
asking all the farmers not to grow so 
much wheat and was even paying 
them not to grow wheat. They didn’t 
get Gramp on their side. He used to 
sit down in Guy deMars cafe and tell 
everybody that it was a plot by those 
fellows a t Ottawa because they 
thought the farmers were making too 
much money. Gramp allowed they 
weren’t going to trick him and one 
spring he seeded down a section and 
a half in wheat just to spite them. Fed 
the last of it to his turkeys this spring. 

Another time, this was in the war 
too, some fellows came up from Re¬ 


gina to survey for an airfield over on 
the plains south of the valley. They 
were paying young bucks from around 
here $4.00 a day to drive stakes for 
them and that was big money those 
days. Everybody said St. Lazare 
would boom just the way Edmonton 
did. 

GUESS you can see we aren’t 
hardly booming. What happened 
was Gramp had a half section of graz¬ 
ing land plump in the middle of where 
they wanted the runway. Fellow in a 
big car came and offered him $10,000 
for that half and there’s nothing there 
but couch grass. Gramp chased him 
off the place with a pitchfork. He said 
no flying machines were going to be 
swirling around his farm putting the 
cows off their milk. Rivers have Gramp 
to thank for that big airport they have 
today. 


Gramp says that back in the spring 
of ’85 the Stoney Indians from all 
across Manitoba, and quite a few half- 
breeds too, had pulled up stakes and 
were heading for the northwest and it 
wasn’t buffalo skins they were looking 
for. He says they had all their feathers 
and war-paint on when they got to 
fording the Qu’Appelle just a couple 
of miles above his homestead. Lord 
knows who’d be in power in Sas¬ 
katchewan today if he and Father 
Marcoux, a missionary hereabouts, 
hadn’t acted real smart. 


They took the ox Gramp was using 
to break up bottom land with and 
knocked him on the head. Then they 
divided up the Indians and half- 
breeds and blew up one of the ox’s 
stomachs and started a football tourna¬ 
ment right there in the flat. Gramp 
says it was more fun than ten dog¬ 
fights—Father Marcoux in his long, 
flapping black robes running up 
and down the flat trying to keep 
the ball in bounds. Gramp, high- 
tailed over to Moosomin and got 
a couple of storekeepers inter¬ 
ested in putting up prizes. 

A steer has four stomachs and 
by the time those Indians had 
kicked their way through all that 
General Middleton and the 
Mounties had bottled up this 
Louis Riel and Big Bear and all 
the Stoneys went home with 
their papooses wrapped up in 
the Hudson’s Bay blankets 
Gramp mooched in Moosomin. 

Well, that’s the story Gramp 
always tells here in the garage 
when talk gets around to early 
days. Mind you, I don’t say 
everybody believes him, but 
there’s nobody old enough to say 
different. Gramp’s been in these 
parts since the spring of ’82. 

Myself, I don’t know. I guess 
there’s nothing about it in bistory 
books. I never heard of Gramp 
winning any medals at those 
Riel Rebellion reunions, but 
Gramp’s a pretty straight shooter 
and there’s nothing wrong with 
his mind. He’s still running a 
two-section spread with only my 
Uncle Pete for help and I guess 
you know Uncle Pete isn’t too 
reliable. Maybe Middleton 
didn’t know how lucky he was 
to die with his scalp on. 

There’s just one reason why I 
doubt Gramp’s story. As far as 
I know he’s never lifted a finger 
to help the government in all his 
92 years. As a matter of fact, I 
wouldn’t be much suprised if 
he’s caused the government 


That day Gramp chased the 
fellow off the place ivitli a 
pitchfork. 


There’s a better story, too, about 
what happened back in prohibition 
but it doesn’t reflect much credit on 
the family and anyway it was more 
Uncle Pete’s doings. Gramp just 
backed him up when the Mounties- 
came smelling around. He’s a regular 
bobcat when he gets riled. 

Gramp’s always been good to me, 
probably because my old man didn’t 
get home from the first war. Uncle 
Pete always said it should have been 
him. I guess things would have been 
a lot duller around St. Lazare if it had 
turned out that way. Anyway I went 
to war myself this time and when I 
got out of the Ordnance Corps I de¬ 
cided I wanted to set up my own 
garage right here in St. Lazare. I’d 
always been pretty handy under the 
hood of a car and these D.V.A. fel¬ 
lows I talked to were ready to loan 
me the money. 

When Gramp heard about it, he 
said no. “No grandson of Simon Mac¬ 
hines is going borrowing money from 
those fellows in Ottawa. Might take 
your business over just when you get 
on your feet.” He gets out his old 
rucksack from behind the kitchen 
stove and counted me out $5,000 in 
fifties and hundreds. “Pay me back 
whenever you can,” he said. 

I guess you could say right 
there, right in that old rucksack, 
is where most of Gramp’s 
troubles start these days. He’s 
been getting along fine for 70 
years or more and never backed 
down from the government once 
and never took any of their 
handouts either. 

N OWADAYS these bumper 
crops and interim wheat 
payments and stuff like that has 
Gramp confused. He says he 
can’t figure why the wheat board 
just don’t give it out all at once 
instead of dribs and drabs. He 
always has cheques lying around 
the house he hasn’t cashed. You 
can see these days it’s kind of 
hard for a guy like Gramp to 
keep track of everything. That’s 
where those smart inspector fel¬ 
lows from income tax office of 
the government finally got one 
on him. 

They showed up just before 
harvest last year. I guess they’d 
heard about all the bumper 
crops here in the valley. Geordie 
Dodds, he’s the implement man 
over at Birtle, told me about it 
first. He was over fixing me up 
with spare parts for the harvest 
rush. Geordie told me these in¬ 
spector fellows were doing the 
Birtle district. “Real mean,” 
Geordie said. “They were after 
last year’s taxes and if a fellow 
didn’t have everything written 
down in a book about what he 
got and spent they went right 
back for about ten years and 
checked his bank account all 
(Please turn to page 40) 

Illustrated by 
James Simpkins 
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Harold Hubner packing grass silage in a large horizontal bunker-type silo Fritz Hubner operating a forage harvester and power wagon. As each wagon is 
at their new Spallumcheen district dairy farm in the North Okanagan Valley, filled an empty one is ready to take its place , and the full one is towed to the silo. 


Dairyman with a Goal 


Y OU could" take one of those “Men and 
Machines at Work” signs you see along the 
highways and put it on the gate of Fritz 
Hubner’s new farm, and for once the sign would 
really mean something. In the Spallumcheen dis¬ 
trict, about 20 miles northwest of Vernon, British 
Columbia, Fritz and his three sons, equipped with 
a complete line of machinery, are building a spank¬ 
ing new dairy farm on 666 acres of abandoned land. 
The property made the news headlines several 
years ago as the scene of a double murder, and will 
probably make them again as the heaviest forage 
crop producing land in the country. The Hubner 
enterprise will be a four-partner limited company 
with a milking force of 200 cows out of a total herd 
of 600 to 700 head, and will be the biggest and 
most modern milk producing unit in the West. If 
you think the final product won’t measure up to 
present plans, you just don’t know Fritz Hubner. 

“If he tackles a thing, that’s it,” said Supervising 
District Agriculturist G. A. Luyat, and most people 
around Vernon would agree. 

Thirty years ago, Fritz and his Wife came directly 
to Vernon from their native Germany, on what he 
describes as a “one-way honeymoon trip.” Hubner 
was an electro-plater in his homeland, but as soon 
as he arrived in the Okanagan, he decided to be a 
farmer. He started to work on a 30-acre place in the 
hills back of town, and two years later he owned it. 
He brought little with him except a natural ability 
and two capable hands, but he soon proved that 
what he decides to do he does, and he does 
quickly. Last year, with ten acres in new fruit 
trees and 16 acres in irrigated pasture, that same 
30-acre farm fed a 60-head prize beef herd and won 
Fritz two top awards. In the Okanagan’s newly 
organized Green Pastures competition he won the 
title “Grassman of the Year” and the Luyat Trophy, 
and his stock was judged “Best Beef Herd.” 

The only reason Fritz wasn’t in the competition 
this year was that he’s sold his beef herd, and you 
must have stock to qualify. But next year he will 
have taken delivery of a good part of the big order 
of purebred Holsteins he has placed in Ontario, and 
those who know him are betting he’ll sweep the 
field next season, and the next, and the next, until 
the trophy is in his permanent possession. To quote 
a North Okanagan dairy leader, “the man will never 
be beaten.” 

Hubner’s new dairy farm grew out of a desire to 
build a business enterprise for his three husky sons, 
Harold, Gordon, and Norman, aged 21, 23, and 24 
years, respectively. From his experience on the 


A North Okanagan farmer and his three 
sons work from dawn to dark on a huge, 
new dairy enterprise 

by C. V. FAULK NOR 

home farm, Fritz wanted to stay in beef, but the 
boys were convinced that the dairy cow was the 
best long-range income producer on the farm scene, 
and they persuaded him to their way of thinking. 
Not a man who does things by halves, he decided 
that, if it was to be dairying, he would build a farm 
they could really be proud of. 

One good indication he will succeed is that 
grass on his big new farm at Spallumcheen last 
year added the Green Pastures award for “Best New 
Seeding” to the other honors won on the small farm. 
Another, is the efficient management of the home 
place over the past 30 years. Although part of 
Hubner’s income came from pole logging operations 
in the hills back of the farm, he has, by sheer hard 
work and a keen business sense, developed the 
home place to the point where he has been able to 
earn a good part of the capital necessary to put his 
new plans into action. This was accomplished by a 
systematic replacement of orchard trees year by 
year with newer, more productive varieties, and by 
utilization of heavily fertilized and irrigated pas¬ 
tures for beef. Using the methods successfully tested 
by T. G. Willis at the Bange Experimental Station, 
Kamloops, Fritz brought up his forage production 
to the point where he could feed up to six one-half¬ 
year-old heifers from one-quarter acre of grass. 

W ITH work already far advanced on the new 
farm, Hubner’s blueprinted plans show a huge, 
loose-housing unit extending for 1,000 feet in 
length, and having a width of 300 feet. The milk¬ 
ing herd’s section is divided into five parts 
each housing 50 cows. Added to this is a 20-stall 
calving building, and a 100-foot by 50-foot milking 
parlor. All structures are to be sheathed with alumi¬ 
num, and have their own air-conditioning systems. 
There will be three electrically warmed drinking 
fountains, and one-and-a-half acres of exercising 
space for every 50 head. 

Keynote of the Hubners’ operation will be sani¬ 
tation—in fact, supersanitation. “We intend to pro¬ 
duce Grade A raw milk which will have a lower 
bacteria count than the average pasteurized prod¬ 
uct,” he explained. 



A line of I\o. 40 sprinklers attached to eight-inch 
portable aluminum pipe. I\ote the grass growth in 
this field from which a crop was removed only two 
weeks before. 

The ten-stall milking parlor will have ultra-violet 
lighting to control the flies. When they enter the 
unit, cows will step through a sterilizing bluestone 
foot bath, then through a windblast tunnel to blow 
off any insects. Before being milked, the animals 
will be washed and dried; and for this, each will 
have’ separate washing and drying cloths. Automatic 
hoppers will supply a feed ration while they are in 
the stalls, and after milking, each will pass through 
a mechanical spray before returning to her quarters. 

Both the milk itself and the farm equipment used, 
will receive equal care. From one cow to another, 
teat cups will be steamed, and milk will flow di¬ 
rectly from the cows to weighing tanks, then to a 
refrigerated tank truck, so the product never comes 
in contact with the open air. Even all machinery 
used around the loafing barn will be sterilized by 
driving it through a lime pit. This won’t run the 
farm into any great expense because there are tons 
of natural lime right on the property. 

All feed for the Hubner herd will be hauled 
directly to them; no cows will be allowed on the 
pasture at all. That way, maintains Fritz, you get 
20 per cent more forage from your fields, and more 
milk from your cows. The feed will be machine- 
handled right down the line, to cut handwork to a 
minimum. It will be cut and chopped in the field 
by forage harvesters, (Please turn to page 50) 
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Bastion and Simon are able to avoid the heat and traffic of the day by travelling at night on the long, weary trek to lush summer pasture in the French Alps. 


Sheep Trek in the French Alps 


I N the plain of Crau, northwest of Marseilles, in 
southern France, the end of spring tapers into 
angry summer and the parched flocks start 
showing their ribs. Already, they have scraped the 
lowland pastures bare, and turned every pebble in 
the search for the last sun-scorched blade of grass. 
As the Crau becomes a burning cauldron under the 
fiery sun, they suffer intensely from the heat. 

On the first day of summer, Jean Chemin, a 
typical sheep farmer, sets out with 2,300 sheep and 
goats, three shepherds, six dogs, twenty asses, one 
cart-mare and her colt, on a 200-mile journey from 
the drought-ridden lowlands to the lush Mercantour 
Range, well over 8,000 feet up in the French Alps, 
within a stone’s throw of Italy. 

Would you like to accompany him on his long 
journey? Then, you must slog it on foot all the way. 
It is very hot in the plains and very cold on the 
mountains. The animals cannot be carried to the 
mountains by railway, because a sudden change in 
temperature would harm their health. So they travel 
on foot for 13 days, gradually becoming accustomed 
to the increasingly cooler temperature as they travel 
upwards. 

In order not to exhaust the sheep, Jean limits the 
marches to 15 miles a day, travelling at the rate of 
a mile and a half per hour. This snail’s progress 
would be very hard on your muscles, because it is 
unnatural and tiling to cut the length of your step 
almost by half: yet it suits the slow, obstinate sheep 
•best. The yearling lambs are in the lead, and the 
stronger animals must march at their slower pace. 
To avoid the scorching heat of the day and the 
dense traffic on the roads the flock mainly travels 
after dark. 

A T once you are struck by the deep interest the 
sheepmen take in their charges. To you, one 
sheep looks exactly like another, but to them each 
is an individual. They have followed each since its 
birth and are thus able to tell you which is the 
mother of which. 

The way each animal walks, grazes, suffers pain 
or frolicks off for sheer joy of living is, for the keenly 
observant shepherds, as many important clues to 
understanding tempers. The differences in these 
respective patterns of behavior, and individual rates 
of growth, are proofs to them of the utter indi¬ 
viduality of their charges, as certain as the net¬ 
works of slightly raised papillae on their bare 
muzzles. These identify the individuals as clearly 
as fingertips identify a man: even among inbred 


by MAURICE MOYAL 

animals, no exact similitude in these marks has ever 
been recorded. 

Like people, animals show an amazing variety 
of tampers. Some rams are quiet and peaceful 
enough fellows; some others, glancing upwards from 
their brows, will never miss the chance to make a 
butt at you when you don’t stare straight at them. 
You can notice contented goats in the flock, which 
seem to be ever chewing their cuds, and ever- 
hungry ones, which can just never get enough to 
graze. 

When the animals reach a meadow, they scatter 
away in several groups to graze. Each group is 
always made up of the same animals, for each is a 
family grouped around the grandmother-ewe! 

The sheepmen have given a name to each of the 
bigger fellows that describes its appearance. At the 
call of its name, it will jog along at the start of every 
stretch, to be fondly petted—and to draw along at 
its tail, a whole file of congeners! 

A S the road steadily climbs, you pass from low¬ 
lands into the foothills of the Alps, through the 
Mirabeau Pass. Though it is still hot, the heat has 
nevertheless lost its prickly sting. The sky overhead 
no longer resembles the baking-oven over the Crau, 
of so harsh an enamel blue that you could not fancy 
it as of any other color. Here, the sky is an egg-shell 
blue, deeply moving, for you feel it at the mercy of 
the clouds. From cruel white, the light has turned 
golden, and even the air seems more fluid. 

As they travel onwards, the sheep become hardier. 
At dawn they can graze, with no ill effects, on dewy 
grass that would have been very harmful to their 
health in the lowlands. On the upland pastures, the 
animals get stronger, for that is their natural en¬ 
vironment and they lead the kind of life they are 
meant for. The combination of mountain air, water, 
lush grass and plenty of exercise soon brings them 
in top condition. Moreover, the altitude and keen 
fresh air soon knock out many of the bugs brought 
with them from the lowlands. 

A mother-ewe will show there far more love for 
her lambkin than when in the lowlands, perhaps 
no less than a doe for her fawn. An otherwise timid 
ewe will not consent to be parted from her dear 
little one without a brief revolt. In a spurt of 
motherly anger, she will charge the dog chasing it, 
often enough with incredible strength. 


The six dogs of the flocks tirelessly shuttle to and 
fro all along the edges of the fields to prevent their 
charges from harming the crops, or from getting 
their fleeces caught on some thorny thicket, or from 
falling over some precipice. However tired he might 
be, a sheepdog will start at full gallop, at the least 
gesture or shout of his master, harass the sheep, 
have them turn left, or right, or stop, bring them 
back into line, or into the open. Their cleverness, 
precision, nimbleness and initiative is something to 
marvel at. 

T HE temperature is apt to vary as much as 35 
degrees Fahrenheit, within 24 hours. At noon, 
the shepherds are likely to jog along naked to the 
waistline, only to don sweaters, coats and even 
large, hooded greatcoats at night. They cany this 
clothing in the wagon which follows the flock. 

To the men and animals alike, this sturdy, 
covered wagon is something of a home on wheels. 
It carries the sheepmen’s supplies for a four months’ 



The tired sheep welcome a rest and a pleasant drink 
of mountain water on their long, 13-day journey. 
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For four months of lush pasture 
Jean Chemin treks his 2,300 sheep 
200 miles and back again 


parts. Now, they have to climb over a last steep 
chain of mountains that separates its catch-basin 
from that of the Tinee Torrent. In the upper part of 
this valley is their journey’s end. 

Before negotiating this last and more formidable 
obstacle, which rises steeply from 5,500 to 10,000 
feet, they rest for 24 hours at the beginning of the 
lofty Restefond Pass. Here the sheep are allowed 
to eat their fill, for they must not try to graze while 
making this last high climb—they might scramble 
over the steep rocks and fall to their death. 

Since the sheepmen are to exchange the asphalted 
highway for a mule-track, the wagon is left behind 
in a shed—they will retrieve it on their way back 
to the Crau in October—and its cargo is transferred 
to pack saddles on the mare and asses. 

Along this final stretch, often shrouded in mist 
and clouds, the asses are to lead the way, for they 
have a phenomenal memory for country. Once an 
ass has trod a winding mountain trail, he will re¬ 
member its bends forever. In case of fog, you are 
instructed to hang on to the tail of the nearest ass, 
in order not to get lost. Failing that, you must fol¬ 
low the course of descending water. Sooner or later, 
it will lead you to some inhabited spot. 


Tired and footsore, with some sheep lost and others lame, the flock nears the snow-line and the lush moun¬ 
tain grass, soft w.th the water of melting snow and mixed with sweet, tender herbs. A welcome change! 


The flock has to climb 4,500 feet through a land¬ 
scape strewn with tumbled boulders and snow 
patches. The sheep halt abruptly and refuse to forge 
ahead when the track is found buried under snow, 
for snow has a most unpleasant way of clinging to 
their woolly fleeces. Whereupon, the domesticated 
billy-goats that the flock is accustomed to follow, 
and whose long, straight hair is well-nigh snow- 
proof, have to be urged to take the lead. Only 
when those hardy animals have tramped a dirty 
way through, will the ewes consent to advance. 

The animals begin showing evident signs of 
nervousness and fear, as the top of the Restefond 
Pass, nearly two miles above sea-level, gets 
shrouded in rriist and clouds. In time, the flock 
reaches the relative safety of the strategic road 
cutting across the Pass. Big hailstones begin to lash 
painfully at the animals’ muzzles. They lower their 
heads with the heart-rending resignation of animals 
long subdued to the evil forces of Nature, and again 
refuse to advance. 


A S the whole range of mountains begin to echo 
with loud thunderclaps, the sheepmen take off 
their hobnailed boots and throw away everything 
made of metal in their pockets. With a blinding 
crash, lightning strikes the top of the Pass, a few 
feet above their heads. The frightened animals 
scatter like chaff in the wind. The wind veers and 
lashes at their tails, adding to their rout. 

Despite pounding hearts and bursting lungs, 
everybody runs in his stocking feet at top speed, to 
round up the maddened animals, at the risk of 
falling over some yawning precipice, concealed by 
the creeping fog. The animals must always come 
first; such is the code, v of the drive. Luckily, they 
have caught only the tail of a freak-storm. The gale 
soon stops buffeting the Pass, and fog clears away, 
Down a steep mule track, turned by the storm 
into a muddy torrent, they climb down to the Camp 
des Fourches pastures, 1,500 feet below. Rounding 
a last bend, you see ahead of you the three small 
cabins and the pens which are to be home for men 
and animals for several months, until the first snow 
of autumn tells them that it is time to return to the 
plains. 

Half-frozen and dead-tired, you fall, rather than 
sit, upon a stool in front of the cabin. Warm food 
and hot coffee soon revive you. 

Sheep and goats have already thrown themselves 
ravenously upon the rich, sweet grass, enjoying the 
present fleeting moments, without fright, without 
thought, though many casualties have been lost by 
the mountainside. Such is the forgetfulness, the 
resignation and fatalism of animals—and, for all I 
know, the overpowering and unscrutable wisdom 
of animals. V 


stay on the mountains, far away from other human 
beings. Often it carries sheep, for some of them get 
their hoofs chinked, by dint of rapid and brutal 
successions of heat and cold, and are unable to jog 
along. These are marked with rose-tinted paste to 
tell them from the rest, and they take turns at riding 
in the wagon. 

The dogs are also getting very weary. Their bare 
paws, inflamed from repeated contact with the hot 
asphalt of the highway, have burst open, leaving 
bloody marks as they pad along. The shepherds are 
now obliged to do their job, running to and fro, 
and wavin’g their little bells at the ever-stampeding 
sheep. The strays get quickly back into line, for, in 
their simple minds, the tinkling of the dog bells is 
associated with bared fangs. 

By now, the shepherds are worn out, too. The 
fatigue of that long journey is beginning to tell on 
everybody. Some, as they trudge endlessly onward 
at night, hold on to the shafts of the wagon. Now 
and then they doze off, but a bump against mare or 
wagon soon jolts them into weary wakefulness. 
Others take to shedding garment after garment in 
order to stay cool and wide awake. 

One old chief-shepherd is so used to the trail that 
he can manage to trudge along in his sleep, as long 
as his feet are treading the hard asphalt of the road. 
As soon as they touch soft grass, conveying to some 
sort of sixth sense that they have strayed, he would 
wake up with a start! 

As the trail winds higher and higher over traffic- 
jammed highways, mountain-tops and snowdrifts, 
and along the valleys of the Durance, Verdon, 
Bleone, Blanche and Ubaye Torrents, the weather 
changes, and the air takes on a gratifying chill. 

N OW the shepherds are tack’ing the narrowest 
and dizziest part of their long trek, following a 
road that climbs high above the Bachelard Valley, 
a mere trench seemingly hewn in living rock by 
some supernatural sword stroke. The Alpine tor¬ 
rents they have crossed are fitting’y climaxed by its 
wild stream, teeming with trout. The foaming 
waters leap in a never-ending succession of rainbow 
cascades. 

The Bachelard is the smallest and most easterly 
sub-tributary of the mighty Rhone River in these 


This will be home until the end of summer. They will live on hard-tack and sleep on hard beds, 
with only each other and their dogs and sheep for company, until the season finally ends. 
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Manitoba drop Insurance Prospects Poor 



The Hon. R. D. Robertson. Manitoba Minister of Agriculture , and members of the Crop 
Insurance Commission: W. F. Crawford , W. G. Malaher (chairman), and Ralph Hedlin. 


Fact finding commission reports unfavorably on the feasibility 
of a provincial crop insurance scheme 

by RALPH 


T EN months ago the Mani¬ 
toba government appointed 
a Crop Insurance Commis¬ 
sion. The Commission was em¬ 
powered to study the feasibility 
of establishing a provincial gov¬ 
ernment crop insurance program 
in Manitoba. It was also instructed 
to examine the operations of the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act with¬ 
in the province. 

In the report, which has re¬ 
cently been completed, the Com¬ 
mission concludes that the poten¬ 
tial costs of crop insurance are 
such that, within the province, 
there is “no apparently available 
body of assets or resources sub¬ 
stantial enough to maintain a crop 
insurance program, either volun¬ 
tary or compulsory, in a solvent 
state.” In other words, it is 
thought that costs could be so 
large that, premium income fail¬ 
ing to meet indemnity charges, 
the necessary underwriting by the 
provincial government could reach 
such proportions that it might tax 
the resources of the province far 
beyond capacity. 

With regard to the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act, the Commission 
has concluded that the so-called 
surplus of levies over indemnities, 
that has continued in Manitoba 
over the 15-year history of the 
Act, is likely to disappear if the 
operation of the Act is considered 
over a longer period of time. The 
report suggests that this surplus will 
become a substantial deficit if crop 
experience in Manitoba in the future 
repeats the experience of the past. In 
their view, the amount of money 
available from the one per cent levy 
on wheat, oats, barley and rye would 
not be sufficient to reduce adequately 
the impact of crop hazards in the 
province: for this to be accomplished 
very much larger resources would be 
required. 

T HE Crop Insurance Commission 
was appointed by the Manitoba 
government following very widespread 
criticism in Manitoba of the operation 
of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. In 
the report a number of criticisms, ex¬ 
pressed by farmers at the country 
hearings of the Commission, are enum¬ 
erated. Criticisms include: (1) Mani¬ 
toba’s poor collection showing relative 
to Saskatchewan and Alberta, (2) the 
size of the qualifying area, (3) the 
smallness of the payments to a farmer 
who does qualify, (4) the encourage¬ 
ment of the production of crops on 
marginal lands as a result of the oper¬ 
ation of the Act, (5) the fact that 
livestock feeders pay little or no levy, 
but may collect an indemnity, (6) the 
failure of borderline cases to qualify, 
(7) the common use of wheat as a 
yardstick for determining eligibility, 
(8) the failure to pay on land which 
has not been seeded, due to flooding 
or other causes, and (9)- the failure of 
the Act to make provision for larger 
payments to farmers who have large 
farms and so incur greater production 
costs. 

The most widely voiced of these 
criticisms is related to the fact that 


until the payments were made follow¬ 
ing the crop losses of 1954, the total 
levy in Manitoba was almost nine 
million dollars in excess of payments 
made to farmers, while in both Sas¬ 
katchewan and Alberta an almost 
exactly opposite situation prevailed. 
Although payments on 1954 crop 
losses cut this Manitoba surplus almost 
in half, Alberta and Saskatchewan 
also received larger payments and the 
relative position of the three provinces 
was not appreciably altered. 

Collections in the prairie provinces 
under P.F.A.A. from 1939 until March 
31, 1955, totalled $85,767,933.25. 
Manitoba farmers paid $13,262,195.94 
of this total, Saskatchewan farmers 
paid $47,916,056.87, and Alberta 
farmers paid $24,569,783.93. Pay- 


HEDLIN 

ments made to farmers for approxi¬ 
mately the same period amounted to 
$8,203,493.77 in Manitoba, $126,- 
352,761.08 in Saskatchewan and $42,- 
477,032.05 in Alberta. Manitoba 
farmers criticized the Act on the basis 
that, under its operation, the farmers 
of Manitoba were subsidizing the 
farmers of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

The report points out that the trans¬ 
fer of payments made under P.F.A.A. 
is not limited to a province-to-province 
transfer. There are also transfers with¬ 
in provinces. The relatively larger as¬ 
sistance given to Saskatchewan and 
Alberta does not fall evenly over these 
provinces, but tends to repeat in cer¬ 
tain poor-yield, or drought, areas. 
Transfers from some northern and 
eastern regions of Saskatchewan to the 


central and south and southwest¬ 
ern parts of the province have 
been quite as great as the trans¬ 
fer of Manitoba payments to other 
provinces. Transfers have also 
been substantial within Alberta 
and within Manitoba. Although 
Manitoba as a whole has built up 
a surplus of levies over indemni¬ 
ties, some parts of the province 
have collected substantially more 
from P.F.A.A. than they have 
paid into it. 

T HE Commission was instructed 
to “determine the application 
of present one per cent Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act levy paid by 
Manitoba farmers, if such levy 
was used only in Manitoba.” The 
conclusion reached was that the 
funds collected would be inade¬ 
quate to meet costs of any type 
of all-risk crop insurance and 
that, over a long period of time, 
the funds would do no more than 
continue P.F.A.A. as it presently 
operates. 

In an attempt to determine the 
extent of the surpluses, or deficits, 
that might be built up over a 
rather longer period of time, the 
Commission calculated levies and 
indemnities within Manitoba for 
the period 1926-54. The result of 
the calculations is a total levy 
over the period of about $17 mil¬ 
lion, and indemnities of just over 
$30 m'llion, leaving a deficit of 
$13 million that would have to be 
made up from some other source than 
the one per cent levy. 

It is pointed out in the report that 
these figures are indicative and not 
necessarily exact. They are said to 
demonstrate the likelihood that Mani¬ 
toba would have had a deficit if the 
program had started some years be¬ 
fore; and the Commission is convinced 
that, over the years ahead, the levy 
income will do no more at best than 
meet the indemnity demands. 

In its conclusions to the report the 
Commission makes two supplementary 
comments. They suggest that there is 
no reason to believe that in the future 
the disparity between Manitoba and 
the other two prairie provinces will 
be narrowed. They also give implied 
approval to the suggestion of farmers 
that the method provided in the Act 
for determining which farmers shall 
be paid, is unjust; and suggest that 
those responsible for the administra¬ 
tion of the Act — the Government of 
Canada—might well review methods 
of P.F.A.A. indemnity award. 

In a press conference following re¬ 
lease of the report, members of the 
Commission went considerably further 
in their criticism of P.F.A.A. It was 
suggested that, in view of the fact 
that over $90 million had been paid 
to western Canadian farmers over the 
past 15 years, and that this is a sub¬ 
stantial amount of assistance, the en¬ 
tire form and operation of the Act 
might be reviewed, with the object of 
determining whether or not this 
money might not be used in such a 
way as to be of greater value to the 
agricultural West. It was also sug- 
(Please turn to page 44) 



The experience of the II.S. Federal Crop Insurance Corporation for the years 
1948-54 was unsatisfactory for all programs, as well as for wheat by itself. 
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The old and the netc in 
corn harvesting shown 
here are already in evi¬ 
dence for potatoes and will 
soon be extended to other 
special crops. 


podded variety, named 
“Processor,” which pro¬ 
duces a large quantity of 
pods all at one time, will 
soon be available for gen¬ 
eral distribution. 

P OTATO production 
normally requires a 
good deal of hand labor. 
Even this crop is now be¬ 
ing mechanized, and 
equipment is available to 
handle all phases of pro¬ 
duction. Prairie growers 
are able to handle pota¬ 
toes successfully without 
touching the tubers by 
hand, from the time the 
seed leaves the storage pits in spring, 
until bins are filled again in the fall. 

The problem of potatoes that have 
large, green, fibrous tops which plug 
up the digging and operating parts of 
the harvester, has been solved by the 
use of special equipment. Kinds of 
potatoes concerned are those dug for 
the early market, and the late ripening 
varieties.- Their vines must be removed 
as completely and economically as 
possible before digging. A black, 
poisonous dust, calcium cyanimid 
(also known as artificial “black frost”), 
applied about two weeks before har¬ 
vest, has been used with reasonable 
success. But this waiting period makes 
the method somewhat impractical, 
especially when a sudden market de¬ 
mand requires crop delivery before 
the treated tops have had a chance to 
wilt and dry up. 

A more practical method developed 
was to use a rotobeater, a machine 
which chops the plant tops into small 
bits and pieces. This consists of a 
large number of tough, pliable rub¬ 
ber beaters, approximately one inch 
square and 15 to 18 inches long, 
mounted on a rapidly revolving shaft 
driven from the power take-off of a 
tractor. The beaters can be raised or 
lowered according to the height of 
the plants, and in no way damage the 
potato tubers. Rotobeaters are also 
used to level the tops of sugar beets 
to ease harvesting operations. 

During the past decade prairie 
farmers growing special crops have 
benefited by the increase in mechani¬ 
zation. Labor costs have been re¬ 
duced and, in some cases, a better 
quality product has been harvested 
than was possible under the old hand¬ 
picking method. Machine operation 
has given the farmer a greater degree 
of independence, minus a good deal 
of the frustration which often accom¬ 
panies the arranging for field labor, 
bargaining over rates of pay, and 
supervising of field work. Introduction 
of new types of machinery for special 
crops, which will further simplify 
tedious farm work, will find the mod¬ 
ern tiller of the soil interested, eager, 
and receptive. 

This trend toward complete mech¬ 
anization might also halt the flow of 
rural youth leaving the farm to seek 
an easier life in the city. V 


Machines 


T HE use of mechan¬ 
ical devices for 
growing special 
crops is on the increase in 
south central Manitoba 
and other parts of the 
prairies. Crops such as 
canning vegetables and 
potatoes, once thought to 
be completely dependent 
on hand labor, can now be 
handled almost entirely by 
machinery. 

At one time all the 
sugar beet fields in Mani¬ 
toba were thinned and 
weeded by hand. But by 
1954, a quarter of the 
total acreage was partly mechanically 
thinned, and 75 per cent harvested by 
machine. This revolution has extended 
to corn harvesting, too; about 65 per 
cent of the 1954 sweet corn crop was 
picked up by mechanical harvesters. 
On the other hand, canning peas have 
always been harvested mechanically, 
while green beans for canning are still 
picked by hand. 

The main reason for increased 
mechanization in special crop pro¬ 
duction is one of economy, especially 
in hand labor costs. These have been 
an increasingly heavy burden for the 
farmer since the end of World War 
II, and but for the advent of special¬ 
ized machinery, acreages of some row 
crops would have been sharply re¬ 
duced from present levels. An addi¬ 
tional factor in favor of mechanization 
is the speed with which machines will 
do a job. This is doubly important 
when harvesting a perishable crop 
during a wet fall season. 


This trend toward mechanization 
has had a marked effect on one par¬ 
ticular group of farm workers, the 
part-time laborer. Special crops, such 
as sweet corn, green canning beans, 
potatoes, and sugar beets have 
enabled many part-time workers to 
earn a fair seasonal wage. This labor 
force is usually made up of high school 
students, housewives, and others from 
the towns and villages of the area. 
Seasonal work generally begins some 
time in June when sugar beet fields 
are first thinned and weeded. After 
this work is completed (about mid- 
July), the green bean harvest starts, 
and this may last from four to six 
weeks. Sweet corn for canning is 
taken to the factory around the third 
week of August and the harvest con¬ 
tinues for another four or five weeks. 
Potato picking then begins, and this 
may require a considerable labor force 
until mid-October. Opportunities in 
this sequence of field activities, which 
have been such a boon to seasonal 
workers, are being gradually narrowed 
down under the impact of farm 
mechanization. 


New types of machinery don’t 
always work satisfactorily at first, 
sometimes due to the particular design 
of the equipment. For example, the 
sweet corn harvester was initially de¬ 


Neiv implements for special purposes are constantly 
appearing, owing to the scarcity and cost of labor 
and the growth of specialized crop acreages 


veloped for tall-growing varieties and 
hybrids used in southern Ontario and 
the principal corn growing states 
south of the line. Low-growing vari¬ 
eties and hybrids normally planted in 
the prairie provinces weren’t readily 
harvested by this machine until cer¬ 
tain modifications were made. Another 
factor in the unsatisfactory initial per¬ 
formance of these pickers is that 
operators are generally unfamiliar 
with them. 

T HE green bean crop is produced 
over an extended harvesting 
period, and this poses a difficult prob¬ 
lem for machine picking. Each picking 
stimulates the production of more 
flowers, and subsequently, more pods. 
Picking by hand may continue for four 
to six weeks, depending on the soil 
moisture available. Irrigated bean 
crops usually produce quite heavily. It 
would be difficult to design a machine 
that would selectively harvest pods of 
a particular size and not damage the 
plants. 

A bean harvester has been de¬ 
veloped for canning beans, which 
strips off all the pods, large and small, 
at one time. Most of the leaves and 
some stem fragments come off in the 


process, and the rest of the plant is 
useless for further cropping. In 1954, 
a field of stripped bean plants in Wis¬ 
consin was irrigated immediately after 
machine harvesting to see if another 
crop of pods could be produced, but 
they failed to respond, in spite of 
ideal growing conditions. 

Three experimental bean harvesters 
have been tested in Wisconsin for 
several seasons, with results encourag¬ 
ing enough to indicate that machines 
will soon be made for general use. 
Green bean harvesters may not be 
available on the prairies for several 
years, but it seems certain that hand 
picking methods will, in time, be re¬ 
placed by machines. Although per 
acre yields are obviously less with 
mechanical harvesters, when com¬ 
pared with the four or five harvests 
obtained when hand picking is used, 
the increased acreages possible with 
machines are expected to give a satis¬ 
factory over-all production. 

Most of the canning bean varieties 
now available are not suited to me¬ 
chanical harvesting because they don’t 
produce a sufficient quantity of full- 
sized pods at one time. Plant breeders, 
however, haven’t been negligent in 
this regard; a promising new green 


ectal Crops 
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... is a substantial sym¬ 
bol of personal achieve¬ 
ment, hard work and 
secure living. But can 
you be sure of its permanency if you should meet an untimely 
death? What resources will be available to clear the mortgage? 
Will your equipment, livestock and home pass along to your 
heirs—with no crippling mortgage or other indebtedness? 



0 


A Sun Life policy, tailored to your needs and at reasonable 
cost, can safeguard your achievements for your family, and 
remove the worry of their future from your mind. 

SUN LIFE OF CANADA 

ICO offices throughout North America Head Office: MONTREAL 




TV 




EVERT PA6E 
PACKED WITH 
VALUABLE 

informatioh 

• Building improvements 

that save labor. 

• Money-saving con¬ 
struction features. 

• Location of buildings 
to minimize walking 
distance. 

• How livestock can pay 
rent—and how much. 

• Factors determining a 
farm building program. 
Handy construction 

tables. 






“The Farm Book” is written from 
your point of view . . . contains the 
most up lo date information available 
on the relationship of farm buildings 
to farm profits. 

Data is specific, clear—shows you how 
you can save time, work and money 
by making better use of present 
buildings, and how you can plan 
and locate future buildings for 
greater efficiency. 

Not a plan book, but a practical, 
factual study of the housing and feed¬ 
ing of farm animals and the storage 
of feeds, crops and implements. 
More than 100 illustrations, over 
80 valuable tables. 

Get your copy of “The Farm Book” 
today—yours for only $1.00 at your 
retail lumber dealer’s—or send the 
coupon below for immediate delivery. 


B.C. COAST WOODS, 

550 Burrard St., 

Vancouver 1, B.C. 

Please send me postpaid a copy 
cf the new FARM BOOK , for 
which I enclose $1.00. 



Name.. 


Address..... 


Prov. 


Under the 
Peace Tower 


by HUGH BOYD 

W HEN it was learned last month 
that nearly 3,000,000 pounds 
of New Zealand cheese were 
to be brought into Canada through 
trade channels — the second importa¬ 
tion of the year—there was an immedi¬ 
ate and unhappy, if not angry, reac¬ 
tion among producers in this part of 
the country. Since many of them live 
within a comfortable driving distance 
of Ottawa, it is probable that the fed¬ 
eral government is well aware of their 
feeling. Indeed, the government must 
have known all along how Ontario 
cheese producers would regard the 
import of a product that is certainly 
not in short supply at home. 

The Ontario producers have some 
reason to feel both frustrated and in¬ 
dignant, because they have worked 
out their own plan to deal with sur¬ 
pluses. Their association takes any 
surplus that can’t be sold domestically 
during the marketing year, and ex¬ 
ports it to Britain. The consequent 
loss is borne by the members. They 
have no government price crutch to 
hold them up in time of trouble. Thus 
an importation can lead directly to 
losses for the cheese producers. 

Now cheese may not be the most 
important of agricultural products — 
though those with a taste for it might 
wish it were more appreciated by 
Canadian consumers—, but it is as 
good example as any of the perplexi¬ 
ties that face the government. 

Just consider the Canadian govern¬ 
ment’s position when it makes one of 
its periodic protests to the United 
States on restrictions on Canadian 
farm products by quota, or tariff, or 
both. Canada and New Zealand were 
fellow protesters against the United 
States, when quotas against foreign 
cheese and other dairy products were 
imposed a few years ago. If Canada 
were to follow a similar policy (and it 
already does, as a matter of fact, with 
respect to butter) on a broad front, its 
arguments would carry less weight at 
Washington. 

As one trade department official re¬ 
marked the other day on this point: 
“If we had kept out this New Zealand 
cheese, we would have lost our 
amateur standing entirely.” 

What would happen if the imports 
reached really large dimensions is 
another matter. As it is, Canada can 
still tell its neighbor that it tries to 
practice what it preaches, most of the 
time. Maybe the Canadian example 
is having some effect. Washington has 
removed the restrictions on oats and 
barley, because it doesn’t expect ship¬ 
ments to reach an embarrassing size, 
but the quota weapon hasn’t been 
thrown away; it can be used again 
easily enough. 

The American attitude is encourag¬ 
ing to the extent that there is an 
awareness of Canada’s dependence on 
trade—to a far greater extent than the 
U.S.-/-and a willingness to try to help, 
rather than hurt this country in such 
vital matters. This willingness isn’t 
always too apparent to Canadians, 
when they look at the past record. 
The administration, of course, has to 




think of Congress and the voters at 
home, as well as of its friends across 
the border. 

A T the moment, the thing that most 
worries this country, as far as 
food products are concerned, is the 
American wheat surplus disposal pro¬ 
gram. This was to the fore at the 
recent meeting here of two teams of 
Canadian and United States cabinet 
ministers, and it was about the only 
matter on which something promising 
seemed to emerge. It isn’t clear yet 
just how far Washington will go in 
consulting Ottawa, or to what extent 
what Mr. C. D. Howe calls the 
“ground rules” will be changed. The 
Canadian government wants some as¬ 
surance that the United States will go 
easy in unloading its accumulated 
stocks, and refrain from price cutting 
in this country’s traditional markets. 
After all, Canada now has close to a 
billion bushels of wheat on hand, and 
it hasn’t a big home market to absorb 
the greater part. The Americans un¬ 
derstand that well enough, and they 
say they want to play ball. 

These recent top-level talks at Ot¬ 
tawa point up some of the difficulties 
that the Canadian government — no 
matter what party controls it — con¬ 
tinually faces on the trade front. That 
cheese dilemma is one example. Then 
there’s the matter of potatoes, which 
was also before the meeting of min- 


Scripture passages that bother me 
most are the ones I understand.— 
Mark Twain. 


isters on September 26. Here is a case 
of quite unequal treatment of imports 
as between Canada and the U.S., and 
a very natural demand by Canadian 
growers for a better deal. The Tariff 
Board has been looking into the potato 
question all summer. 

But if tariffs on potatoes are raised, 
a good many consumers, who have no 
great confidence in the quality of 
Canadian spuds in some parts of the 
country, will be up in arms. The ap¬ 
proach of the free trader (a very rela¬ 
tive term nowadays) is to try to 
induce the other fellow to bring his 
tariff wall down instead. If that could 
be accomplished in the case of pota¬ 
toes, a bigger two-way movement 
would no doubt be accompanied by 
greater efforts on both sides of the 
boundary to raise production stand¬ 
ards. V 
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Case Seedmeter accuracy helps you 
get full stands, disking and sowing at the 
same time with the Case "WS” Wide One- 
Way Disk. Independent gang suspension gives 
even penetration in uneven land. Shifts easily to 
narrow transport position, trails true on road. Hydraulic 
or mechanical control; 12 and 15-foot models. Shown with 
the 5-plow Case "500” Diesel. 


Farmers 
Report 
on the 



More and more owners report they are amazed how the big Case 4-plow 
"400” steers so easily, uses so little fuel. Many say a tankful lasts all 
day in heavy pulling. They praise its comfort of ride and ease of control 
... power so supremely smooth you’d hardly believe it’s a diesel. You’ll 
like the way it starts at the touch of a button directly on diesel fuel- 
even in winter. 

The Powr-Range transmission with 8 forward speeds and 2 reverse 
gives an unbroken speed range from a slow creep to highway transport 
with engine always at or above its strongest-pulling RPM. You’re never 
lost for lack of a gear to fit the job. 

See the all-new Case "400” at your Case dealer’s. Arrange for a 
personal demonstration of the Western Special or a 3-point Eagle Hitch 
row-crop model.. . both with choice of Powrcel Diesel engine or Powr- 
dyne gas engine for gasoline, LP-gas, or distillate. Find out why it’s a 
dream to drive, a revelation in big-tractor performance. 



The WESTERN SPECIAL was created just for Prairie Prov¬ 
inces needs and preferences. Everything you want . . . 
full fenders, roomy, step-up platform, safety seat with 
foam-rubber cushion ... safety floor and all-new operating 
conveniences. It’s low and compact, yet has ample 17’/2- 
inch clearance under front axle for mud, snow and 
rough land. When you drive a Case "400” . . . use its 
Constant Power Take-Off and Duo-Control Hydraulic 
System . . . you’ll see why it’s truly today’s finest tractor 
in the 50 h.p. class. Under the convenient Case Income 
Payment Plan, installments can be scheduled to fit your 
system of farming. 


I 

l 

! 

I 
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Get the Full Facts in Picture Booklets 

Mark machines that interest you and , 

write others in the margin. Mail to wnateiser- 

J. I. Case Co., Dept. CG-105, Calgary, I farm_acres. Student?. 

Saskatoon, Edmonton, Regina, Winni¬ 
peg, London, Montreal or Toronto. 

Name_ 

□ New 4-plow "400” Tractor 

□ "WS” Wide One-Way Disk Harrow Address- 

□ 5-Plow "500” Diesel Tractor __ 


J 
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Stanfield's 

UNDERWEAR 


Stanfield’s 

BLUE AND RED LABEL 
^^COMBINATIONS 


Here they are — the world’s finest 
combinations! And here’s why! These 
Stanfield’s combinations are 100% 
,\f& all-wool, heavy rib knit from 

tightly twisted, long- 
I wearing yarns. They’re 
styled for comfort, with 
| military insert shoulders 
|i for extra freedom, flat- 

|:i 1 I locked seams that won’t 

j I bind or chafe, and 

| 11 8-button front that won’t 
i|i gap or pop open, snug 

1 cuffs that won’t ride up, 

yl I | j and a closed reinforced 

iH 11 ||f crotch that’ll give you extra 
j! I lj§ wear and protection. Both 

the Red Label combinations 
M and the slightly heavier 

IF/- quality Blue Label 

|7 •combinations are favorites 
with men who want the best 
in heavy rib underwear. See 

: j '>"■ them now at your favorite 

r S 

I :ii men’s or department store! 


Three members of a touring party from the British flour milling industry 
examine a sheaf of Selkirk wheat held by Dr. D. G. Hamilton. Cereal Crops 
Division, Ottawa, and W. J. Brooking, Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg. 


vesting operations created quite a 
problem for farmers of that province 
this fall. Several reported having 
“threshed” one of the animals while 
picking up a swath and now they 
wonder how to remove the strong odor 
from the combine and grain. The 
grain is unwanted by the elevators and 
the combine operator finds it unpleas¬ 
ant to operate his machine afterwards. 

As far as the combine goes, reports 
R. E. McKenzie, director of the plant 
industry branch, the smell can be re¬ 
moved by washing the affected parts 
of the machine with gasoline, or 
solvent, but contaminated grain is a 
horse of another color, or odor. There 
is no known method of removing 
strong odors from grain at present, 
and the department is open to sug¬ 
gestions. V 


Hands Across 
The Border 


Q UITE a number of men and 
machines from neighboring 
American states have crossed the bor¬ 
der to assist Saskatchewan farmers in 
taking off their 1955 grain crop. Up 
to September 10 the farm labor office 
in that province had issued 161 per¬ 
mits covering the entry of 284 U.S. 
combines, plus 360 trucks and about 
516 men to operate the machines. The 
annual harvest excursion from eastern 
Canada brought in an additional 617 
men, while an estimated 1,000 or more 
came on their own. V 


BLUE LABEL 

Combinations available in 

* 8- 95 

Oversizes slightly higher. 


Hire a 
Farm Sitter 

W HEN you want to go away for a 
holiday, hire a farm sitter; it 
works the same way as baby-sitting, 
and in some parts of the United States 
the idea is catching on just as rapidly. 
The plan was started by a retired farm 
couple when they moved into town a 
few years ago, and they found it gave 
them a welcome break by providing 
a chance to get back on the farm for 
awhile. The farmer was able to go 
away with the assurance that every¬ 
thing would be looked after because 
his “sitters” had the experience neces¬ 
sary to do what was needed. Some¬ 
times the latter were asked just to 
stay on a place when the owner was 
reluctant to leave it vacant, at other 
times they were required to care for 
stock and keep the farm in noimal 
operation. For pay, the farm sitter may 
get cash, or be allowed to pocket re¬ 
turns from the milk and eggs. Anyway, 
farm sitting promises to gain in popu¬ 
larity, and it’s an idea a lot of retired 
farm couples might like to try. V 


New Look 
At Royal Fair 

A WELCOME addition to accom¬ 
modation at the Royal Winter 
Fair will be a new three-storey 
dormitory for herdsmen which has 
been erected beside the Coliseum, 
where the exhibition is held. The new 
building will house about 430, and 
each floor will have toilet, washroom, 
and shower facilities, as well as a 
lounge room equipped with power 
outlets. Foundation and steel work is 
such that the structure may be en¬ 
larged to meet any future needs, all 
of which will be good news to herds¬ 
men, who have often had to sleep in 
stalls, or even the aisles, in the past. 

Accommodation under the roofs of 
the Fair buildings can stable 1,200 
horses, 2,200 cattle, 1,000 swine and 
1,200 sheep at a time, with ample 
room for poultry, grain, vegetables, 
flowers, dairy products, and fruits as 
well. The main Coliseum seats 7,500 
people, and the showring within can 
accommodate at one time the whole 
parade of livestock that takes place 
during the show. 

The Royal has become a leading 
market place in recent years. Wins and 
sales there last year added more than 
$500,000 to the cash income of Cana- 


RED LABEL 

^ Combinations available in 
sizes 3 4 to 44. a c 

Pair. Vf.y? 

Oversizes slightly higher. 


'trade mark 
REG'D 


SHIRTS AND DRAWERS 


Wanted— 

A Grain Deodorizer 

H OW do you deodorize grain? That 
is the question members of the 
Saskatchewan Department of Agricul¬ 
ture are asking themselves. Skunks 
going through combines during har¬ 


Superbly made shirts and drawers of the 

same heavy rib, high-quality gi 
unshrinkable 100% pure wool. 
SHIRTS available in sizes 34 to 44 

raranteed 

in Red Label quality at. 


$4.95 

Blue Label quality (slightly heavier) 
DRAWERS available in sizes 32 to 42 

$5.50 

in Red Label quality at 


$4.95 

Blue Label quality . 


$5.50 

Oversizes slightly higher. 




STANFIELD’S LIMITED, TRURO, N.S. 

SALES OFFICES: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, REGINA, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 
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dian fanners. At the auctions, which 
have become known as the “Sales of 
Stars,” some of the country’s best beef 
and dairy cattle have gone for prices 
that once reached a high of $20,000 
for one animal. 

One of the highlights of the Royal 
again this year will be the horse show, 
which will get under way November 
10, one day before the main fair 
opens. Invitations have been extended 
to 11 countries, and replies of accept¬ 
ance have already been received from 
the United States, Mexico, and Ire¬ 
land. About 1,300 horses are expected 
to compete, and these will range from 
one-ton Belgians to Shetland ponies, 
and from draft Percherons to golden 
Palominos. Other attractive features 
will include cooking demonstrations, 
a live mink show, a large display of 
tropical fish, a photographic exhibi¬ 
tion, and a horseshoe pitching com¬ 
petition. V 


Found— 

A Cheap Food 


Some plain facts from Goodyear 
about present day tire prices: 

EVEN THE LOWEST PRICED GOODYEAR TIRE 
GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES... 


A SOYBEAN meal, fortified to pro¬ 
duce a compound which yields 
most of the nutrition of a full meal at 
a cost of only three cents each, is one 
of the main weapons of the Meals for 
Millions Foundation in its campaign 
to end world hunger. Forty million of 
these “meals” have been distributed 
in the world’s hungry areas, and the 
scheme is making steady progress. The 
multi-purpose food (M.P.F.) is a non- 
perishable, sand-colored powder which 
contains mostly protein. In addition to 
the basic soybean meal, it has iron, 
calcium, pyrophosphate, niacinamide, 
and vitamins A, B-l, B-2, and D. Two 
ounces of the food (three cents’ worth) 
contains roughly the nutritional 
equivalent of a meal consisting of a 
quarter pound of a meat, a glass of 
milk, a baked potato, and a dish of 
peas, but it lacks the important vita¬ 
min C which comes from raw food. 
As two ounces of M.P.F. contains only 
200 calories, or about one-quarter of 
what a person should get in a meal, it 
is intended mainly as a food supple¬ 
ment. 

The food compound is made in 
three varieties—unseasoned, seasoned 
with salt, pepper, and other spices, 
and fortified with non-fat milk solids. 
It can be added to almost any food 
from East Indian curry to American 
meat loaf without changing the taste, 
appearance, or consistency. Alone, it 
can be cooked with water into a 
palatable gruel in ten minutes’ time, 
or it can be eaten in the powder form. 
In an experiment in Knox County 
Tennessee, children given a standard 
Federal school lunch program meal 
every day gained 1.1 pounds apiece in 
four months; others who received, in 
addition, an ounce of M.P.F. per day 
gained five pounds. 

The Foundation was started by a 
Los Angeles restaurant owner, Clifford 
E. Clinton, who once served as a food 
adviser to the United States Army, 
and the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabi'itation Administration. It is a 
non-sectarian, non-profit organization 
that exists on funds contributed by 
thousands of interested Americans, 
and has its headquarters in downtown 
Los Angeles. V 


1 You see what you're getting —you talk to 
* a man who is a tire expert. With his years of 
experience, your Goodyear Dealer can help you 
choose the right tire for your needs. You're not 
buying a "pig in a poke." 


O Generous trade-in allowance —often, this 
* trade-in you get at your Goodyear Dealer's, by 
itself, results in the best deal as far as the final 
price is concerned. 

O Free mounting —all Goodyear Dealers will 
*** mount your tires without charge. They have the 
equipment to do the job quickly, efficiently—and 
it costs you not one cent extra. 


d Prompt delivery —a Goodyear tire is delivered 
quickly—right when you need it. Your equipment 
isn't "tied up"—you don't lose valuable time 
waiting for tires to arrive. Many Goodyear 
Dealers offer "on-the-farm" service. They'll de¬ 
liver your tires to your farm and install them for 
you —and it costs you not a penny extra. 


Free tire inspection —many Goodyear Dealers 
will visit your farm regularly—inspect your tires 
—advise you when trouble appears likely—help 
you plan for repairs or replacements at the most 
convenient time for you. 

Unequalled quality —the extra in a Goodyear 
tire will give you bonus tire life and performance. 
For example—all Goodyear rayon and nylon tires 
are made with 3-T cord, greatest advance in tire 
building in fifty years. Goodyear's exclusive 3-T 
process actually tempers the cords used in build¬ 
ing tires, just like steel is tempered. Result: the 
cords in Goodyear tires are more resilient, much 
tougher. 3-T cords make Goodyear tires stronger 
—give you greater blowout resistance, longer 
life. 


FOR YOUR TRUCK... 

HI-MILER RIB 


This tough, long-mile¬ 
age truck tire is yours 
at a minimum cash out¬ 
lay. Proven 5-rib tread 
gives dependable trac¬ 
tion. Durable body 
made with exclusive 
3-T cord. 


FOR YOUR CAR... 

TUBELESS 

SUPER-CUSHION 


Exclusive 3-T cord 
body in this tire gives 
extra blowout and 

E uncture protection. 

tere’s dependable ser¬ 
vice and long mileage 
at a surprisingly low 
price. 


FOR YOUR TRACTOR... 

D-15 SURE GRIP _ 


Here’s a quality low- 
price tractor tire with 
Goodyear’s exclusive 
"wedge grip” action for 
tops in traction. Dur¬ 
able tire body assures 
many years of efficient, 
trouble-free service. 


GET THE MOST FOR YOUR MONEY FROM THE DEALER WHO SELLS 


GOOD/YEAR 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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The Country Guide 



Most Trucks on any job 



with the most advanced 
truck features the 
industry has ever seen! 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


— 




v m €9 m. m r 



Only new Chevrolet TASK-FORCE Trucks 
bring you all these truly modern design 
and engineering features today! 

They’re the marks of a modern truck, and 
they out-date any make without them! 

And they’re the money-making, money¬ 
saving advantages that ask this question: 
Can you really afford not to make your next 
new truck a Chevrolet? Judge for yourself! 


Beginning with Work-Styling, 
an entirely new development in 
truck design. For the first time 
in any line of trucks, Chevrolet 
brings you two styling treat¬ 
ments. Two distinctively dif¬ 
ferent designs — one for light- 
and medium-duty models, ano¬ 
ther for heavy-duty jobs — both 
clean-lined and modern to the 
smallest detail. Here is styling 
with a meaning. Styling that’s 


matched to the model and the 
job. 

New panoramic windshield. 

The windshield alone has 1000 
square inches of safety glass to 
give you a wider, virtually un¬ 
obstructed view of the road — 
and there’s more glass area all 
around. A new glass-guard 
molding completely surrounds 
the side windows, reducing pos¬ 
sibility of breakage. A wide-view 


wraparound rear window is 
available as an extra-cost option. 



High-Voltage power starts you 
quicker. You really have it 
modern under the hood! All 
New Task-Force engines are 
sparked by a hefty 12-wolt elec¬ 
trical system. Quicker starting, 
even on cold mornings, is one 
big advantage. Increased gener¬ 
ator capacity is another. The 
high-compression power of 
these great valve-in-head en¬ 
gines keeps you running longer 
between gas stops. Here’s per- 

Chevrolet 

Year after Year 
Canada's best-selling truck! 


formance that cuts operating 
costs and shaves valuable time 
from your schedules! 

Every Power Helper in the book. 

Power brakes, for example — a 
big help in reducing driver effort 
while increasing safety — are 
standard equipment on heavier 
models, an extra-cost option on 
others. The new handling ease of 
Power Steering, another extra¬ 
cost option, cuts turning effort 
up to 80%. There’s new gas¬ 
saving Overdrive, as an extra¬ 
cost option on 14 -ton models ... 
and truck Hydra-Matic — ideal 
for stop-and-go city hauling — 
available at extra cost on y 2 -, 
and 1-ton jobs. They’re 
worthwhile extra-cost helpers 
that can save you a lot of time 
and money in the long run. 



You get the most modern trucks money can buy in 


Chevrolet's New 


;>/;%, i' v 
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Get It 

At a Glance 

Items gleaned from agriculture and ag¬ 
ricultural industries around the world 


The general farm crop of poultry 
in Canada this year is expected to be 
about eight per cent lower than last, 
and the heavy turkey crop will be at 
least three per cent lower this year. V 

Raising sheep on improved pasture 
is gaining in popularity in Australia. 
A ] 2-acre pasture at Hargraves carried 
more than 15 sheep to the acre for a 
period of three weeks. The pasture 
was rested for two weeks then carried 
another 180 sheep wliich were fat¬ 
tened for sale. V 

A large sugar beet industry may be 
established in southeastern Australia 
because of recent irrigation projects 
developed there by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. V 

A permanent change has taken 
place in the food habits of Oriental 
countries, according to FAO. Because 
of ample supplies of cheap wheat, 
and a postwar shortage of rice, the lat¬ 
ter is yielding ground to wheat as the 
staple food of a billion Asians. V 

A group of truck farmers in El 

Salvador, who co-operatively farm 28 
acres of land, banked $5,000 last year, 
as compared to $1,000 a year earlier. 
Reason for the increase is better farm¬ 
ing methods taught them by an agri¬ 
cultural expert sent by the FAO of the 
United Nations. V 

A major new grain crop for the 
world is possible in two closely related 
cereals which have been cultivated in 
the High Andes for at least 1,000 
years. The cereals are quinoa and 
canihua, and their food value is simi¬ 
lar to that of wheat or milk powder. 
Per acre yields are about the same as 
wheat, but they grow on land and in 
climates that will not support any 
other common grain. V 

A proposed dam on the Souris River 
iii North Dakota at a point just before 
the river flows into Manitoba is being 
studied by provincial agricultural offi¬ 
cials. The dam will collect runoff from 
irrigation canals being built out from 
the huge new Garrison dam on the 
Missouri River so that the water can 
be used again. If the Souris dam 
wasn’t built, this excess water might 
flow into Ganada, and add to flood 
problems on the Red River system. V 

There is little chance that Canada 
will ever regain the big cheese market 
she had in Great Britain during pre¬ 
war years. However, if qua'ity remains 
high, our exports could possibly rise to 
12 million or 15 million pounds per 
annum, from the new low of 4,200,000 
pounds set last year. To compete with 
New Zealand shippers, Canadian 
cheddar producers would have to re¬ 
duce their prices by at least ten cents 
a pound. V 

The standard of living of Finland 
is at the highest point in its history. 
Through breaking new land, the coun¬ 
try has regained the ten per cent of its 
arable land lost to the Russians when 
the latter took over the 750,000 acres 
of Karelia. V 


Rabbit hordes in Britain have been 
cut in half by the virus disease myxo¬ 
matosis, which crossed the Channel 
from France in 1953 and has since 
raged through every county in the 
land. By declaring wide areas as clear¬ 
ance zones, in which owners and 
tenants are obliged to finish the ex¬ 
termination job started by the disease, 
the Ministry of Agriculture hopes to 
cpnserve a major portion of the $50 
million worth of farm produce an¬ 
nually consumed by the pests. V 

A farmers’ co-operative in the Co¬ 
quitlam district, near Vancouver, B.C., 
which started 20 years ago with capi¬ 
tal of $250, now takes in about $150,- 
000 per annum. They are now putting 
about $25,000 a year into rehabilitat¬ 
ing farmers who have had a few diffi¬ 
cult years, and have built their own 
feed mill at a cost of $50,000. V 

With hundreds of different brands 
vying for consumer acceptance, the 
popcorn business is running at a record 
high which has pushed it into a $375 
million-a-year industry. Most of the 
popcorn grown today is the hybrid 
kind, first introduced in 1935. Under 
an endowment from the industry, 
hybrid research is carried on at Purdue 
University and Iowa State College, 
each school growing about 2,000 dif¬ 
ferent varieties. Commercial popcorn 
is mainly produced in the Midwestern 
states, and most of the crop is sold 
before planting. V 

Russia will harvest substantially 
larger wheat and corn crops this year, 
in spite of widespread talk abroad of 
an agricultural crisis there. There has 
even been a modest increase in live¬ 
stock, and new crops from previously 
unplowed territory have been more 
successful than any westerner imag¬ 
ined possible. V 

The St. Lawrence Seaway will 
mean a saving to western farmers by 
eliminating cargo transfers and linking 
the prairies directly with the British 
market, states Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 
president of the Seaway Authority. 
This saving could mean increased pro¬ 
fits per bushel or lower prices on 
export markets, which would lead to 
increased sales. V 

The biggest terminal elevator in the 
world is owned by the Union Equity 
Co-operative Exchange, a federation 
of 92 local co-ops in Oklahoma and 
Texas. It is located at Enid, Oklahoma, 
and has a capacity of 16.3 million 
bushels. V 

Killing of turkeys with carbon 
dioxide gas is being investigated by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It is reported to be a painless end for 
the turkey, and to prevent broken 
bones and the bruising of meat. V 

The price of butter in New Zealand 
has dropped to 40.6 cents (U.S.) per 
pound. This will cause the Dairy Prod¬ 
ucts Marketing Commission of that 
country to lose about $3.5 million on 
the 112,000,000 pounds still remain¬ 
ing unsold from last year. V 


] 9 o - uovu'vmL a, 

NEW TRUCK? 



A necessity on almost any farm, a good 
Sturdy truck saves you time, work 
and money in a hundred ways. 


If you’re short of ready cash for such 
a profit-building purchase, FIL may be youf 
answer. A B of M Farm Improvement 
Loan can put a new or used truck to work F al 

for you on your farm very quickly. hirr 

Why not talk it over with the manager ^el 

• , fan 

of your nearest B of M branch this week? n0£1 

iem 

If your proposition is sound, you car 

can get a B of M Farm Improvement Loan 
for any type of equipment "111/ Q A hi(J v * 3et 

you need on your farm. Ill | Onllll 

io > mum cutouts 

lifiil ^ 

Bank of Montreal 

&W<ie{<l4 "petei &CM& 


FIL — the fixer..» 

his full name is 
Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan. Give 
him a chance to 
help fix up your 
farm ... he’s eco¬ 
nomical, conven¬ 
ient, versatile. He 
can do almost 
anything in mak¬ 
ing your farm a 
better farm. 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 

_D 200 




ADVERTISING 


PRODUCTION SERVICE 
THAT INSPIRES THE 

UNCEASING CONFIDENCE 
OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


CREATIVE ARTISTS 

COMMERCIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 


RUBBER. 
PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 

NEWSPAPER FEATURES 
ADVERTISING SERVICES 

MOTION-PICTURE AND 
TELEVISION PRODUCTION 
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For healthier herds... 

Salt is essential for normal growth, good reproduction 
and generous milk production in cattle. In swine 
rations, Sifto salt saves you money because it develops 
more live weight for the amount of feed used. Sifto 
iodized and Cobalt Iodized salts protect your animals 
from essential mineral deficiencies. 


PLAIN • IODIZED 



COBALT IODIZED 


SALT 


mr- 


SO lb BLOCKS, 51b LICKS and 
LOOSE IN 100 lb bags 


for finer food flavor ... 

Sifto adds the savor at the 
kitchen range and on the table. 
Iodized, free-running. 


for pickling 
and 

home canning . . . 

Sifto Salt gives you best results. 


SIFTO SALT LIMITED 



For less than the'cost of a 
couple of cigarettes a day . an 
Exide Ultra Start offers you .un¬ 
equalled reserve starting power 
— greater starting power in 
winter — positive starting 
always. Ultra Start, batteries 
carry their Own built-in pro¬ 
tection against high temper¬ 
atures — against undercharging 
or overcharging. Your most 
economical “buy” is an Ultra 
Start. See your Exide dealer 
to-day. 


EXIDE BATTERIES OF CANADA LIMITED Montreal • Toronto • Vancouver 





William Bulman, “Grassrnan of the Year,” discussing varieties of grass on 
his B.C. farm with G. A. Luyat , chairman of the Green Pastures Committee. 


B.C. Rancher 
Grassrnan of the Year 

Green Pastures Program Committee selects 
Kelowna grassland farm best in district 


“/'T RASSMAN of the Year” in cen- 
VT tral British Columbia is William 
Bulman, of Kelowna, with Clarence 
Bryson, of Merritt, as runner-up. This 
is the second year in succession that a 
beef cattle rancher has won the title. 

Bulman’s family farm has had a 
varied history since 1911, including 
apple, grain and vegetable produc¬ 
tion, before becoming a ranch and 
winning the top honor among grass¬ 
land farms in the district. Using the 
standard pasture formula, he has 
raised about 123 beef cattle on 33 
acres. He finds a 14-day rotation more 
profitable, with less chance of bloat, 
than the normal 21-day period, and 
grazes 2.7 head per acre for a gain 
of about 1.7 pounds a head per day, 
or up to 700 pounds an acre. 

He demonstrated his silage-making 
equipment, with which he puts up 
over 1,000 tons of silage, to farmers 
touring grassland farms in the Oka¬ 
nagan valley recently. The tour was 
arranged by G. A. Luyat, Supervising 
District Agriculturist at Kamloops, 
and chairman of the Green Pastures 
Program Committee, which encour¬ 
ages grassland improvement on behalf 
of the Field Crops Branch, British 
Columbia Department of Agriculture, 
in the North Okanagan, and at Sal¬ 
mon Arm, Kamloops, Nicola and 
Princeton. 

The committee was formed three 
years ago, and this is the second year 
of the “Grassrnan of the Year” compe¬ 
tition, which is based not only on the 
quality of grass, but on each com¬ 
petitor’s entire operation. 

Don McEwan, of Grindrod, who was 
placed third, showed the party his 
fine herd of Jerseys. He started to 
grow improved pastures in 1947, and 
now has 47 animals grazing on 18 
acres of grass legume sward. His 


orchard grass, brome, alta fescue and 
ladino clover pastures are sprinkler 
irrigated, and have a rotation of 18 to 
24 days. He fertilizes with 250 pounds 
of superphosphate in the fall, and 100 
pounds of ammonium nitrate in the 
summer. 

Mike Freeman’s sheep farm at Lav- 
ington was also visited. He was for¬ 
merly an orchardist, but went into 
pasture production after frost killed 
his fruit trees. Starting with 100 sheep 
on 11 acres, he now has 300 ewes and 
lambs on 34 acres. Manure is the 
backbone of his grass production, but 
he also finds 70 or 80 pounds of 
anhydrous ammonia in summer very 
effective. 

Grassland improvement has become 
an important factor in local farming, 
and a number of Green Pasture clubs 
have been formed. Mr. Luyat said 
that entries for the competition were 
received from all districts of central 
B.C. this year, representing many dif¬ 
ferent types of pasture. V 

Vaccine for 
Shipping Fever 

S HIPPING fever has caused serious 
economic losses in the Canadian 
cattle industry. It is estimated that in 
1951 Alberta suffered a loss of at 
least $500,000 in this way. 

Field surveys carried out by the 
Health of Animals Division and the 
Division of Animal Pathology of the 
Canada Department of Agriculture 
have shown that vaccines prepared 
from killed bacteria taken from the 
tissues of cattle infected with ship¬ 
ping fever, are superior to serums as 
a preventive. Once animals show 
evidence of infection, however, strep¬ 
tomycin and sulpha drugs provide the 
best treatment. 
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KOW-KANT-KICK 


No longer necessary to hobble a cow so 
that the calf can suck or so you can milk 
her out. The day of turning out your best 
milk cow because she is a "kicker" is over. 


KOW-KANT-KICK is a highly polished cir¬ 
cular tube device with a screw-up feature 
to tighten as it is placed in front of the 
pin bones. When in place and tightened 
down, cow stands perfectly still for milk¬ 
ing or for spaying. OIQ QC 

F.O.B. Calgary_ *IDb5J*J 


BLOODLESS CASTRATION 

CALVES AND LAMBS . . . DOCKING 
LAMBS . . . DEHORNING YOUNG CATTLE 
Use M-T APPLICATOR with elastic bands. 
For use especially on lambs, milk cows, 
calves, late calves under 250 lbs. 

PRICES POSTPAID 

Applicator ____$6 00 

No. 1 Special Rings (25)- .50 

(50)_1.00 

No. 2 Moulded Heavy Rings for 

dehorning calves (25) . _ .75 

Horn Groovers for dehorning 2 50 

FULL INSTRUCTIONS WITH INSTRUMENT 


TECO HORN WEIGHTS 

Go on in seconds and stay on until you 
remove them. Split to fit any shape horn; 
the halves bolt together with heat-treated 
cap screws. Small brads imbed in horn to 
hold weights securely, eliminate rocking. 
Do not mar horns or cause infection. 

PRICES F.O.B. CALGARY 

y 2 lb. weights, pair _ $1 60 

1 lb. weights, pair _ 1 80 

11/2 lb. weights, pair_2.00 


KATTLE KALLER 

Complete unit with instructions to install 
on car or jeep. The first bawl of the horn 
will bring cattle to attention, the second 
should start them moving, and the third 
will bring them to you on the Q I Q Eft 
run. PRICE F.O.B. Calgary V I 
Shipping weight 5 lbs. 

Stockmen’s Supply Company 

1418 STAMPEDE WAY (2nd St. E.). CALGARY 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 



r-JOT NFCFSSARY TO RfMOVl UNTIl TEAT IS HEALED 
SIMPLY REMOVE CAP FOR HAND OR MACHINE MILKING 


Comes in Antiseptic Solution 

KV.P. UMITfO. DISTRIBUTORS 

Kingston Winnipeg 



What’s Causing Your 

CONSTIPATION? 


. . . And What 
Can It Lead To? 



If your constipation Is more than tempo¬ 
rary you should read the authoritative 
TREE booh on this subject, prepared under 
the supervision or one of America’s leading: 
hospitals. The. part constipation plays in 
ulcers, colitis, liver, nervousness, etc.; its 
“warnlng-s” and its after effects are ex¬ 
plained. Write Tor your cony today. Ad¬ 
dress McCleary Hospital, 1053 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Spring's 3, Wo. 


BUDGIES WANTED 

Will pay cash for baby and older Budgies. 
Write stating quantity, age and price—to 

Box 306. The Country Guide, 
Winnipeg 2. Manitoba. 


Become a DETECTIVE, or 
SECRET-SERVICE AGENT 

Ambitious men over 18, wanted to qualify in 
these interesting fields. Learn at home. Infor¬ 
mation free. Write to Canadian Investigators 
Institute, Dept. 10, P.O. Box 11 # Delorimier 
Station, Montreal. 


LIVESTOCK 


In 1952, a special committee was 
appointed by the Department to in¬ 
vestigate the disease, and a compari¬ 
son between serum-treated animals at 
stockyards and animals receiving no 
serum was made in Ontario, Mani¬ 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The 
results were inconclusive and there 
was a more extensive survey under 
better controlled conditions to test the 
efficiency of both serum and bacterin 
(vaccine), in the fall of 1954. A total 
of 9,000 cattle were under test, of 
which one-third were given serum, 
one-third bacterin, and the remainder 
kept under observation as a check 
group. 

Of those given the semm, 6.5 per 
cent were sick with shipping fever on 
arrival at the stockyards, and 35 died. 
The sick among untreated animals in 
the check group represented 5.4 per 
cent, and 30 died. But out of 2,100 
animals inoculated with bacterin on 
the ranch prior to shipment, only 2.3 
per cent were sick on arrival and 10 
died. 

The bacterin and serum contained 
only the species of bacteria Pasteurella 
multocida. As yet, there is no proof 
that this is the only bacteria involved 
in shipping fever: consequently, this 
is being investigated and a third test 
will be made. In view of the results 
of the second test, however, the 
Federal Department has discontinued 
the distribution of anti-serum at pub¬ 
lic stockyards. V 

Pressure Sprayer 
Necessity on Farm 

FARMER’S best friend in today’s 
scientific world might easily be 
hig pressure sprayer, according to R. 
H. Painter, livestock insect liaison of¬ 
ficer, Canada Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Lethbridge. Dick is especially 
interested in cutting down the warble 
fly, horn fly, mosquito, or lice popula¬ 
tion on western farms, or for that mat¬ 
ter, any insect that costs farmers dol¬ 
lars every year. A good pressure 
sprayer will make this chore possible, 
he says, and still do a few jobs on the 
side that will help to make it a good 
investment. 

To get his story across, Mr. Painter 
has been touring the west with such a 
sprayer, proving on farms in many 
different districts that pressure spray¬ 
ing is adapted to farm use. 

“It won’t hurt the cattle, or sheep, 
or pigs, that it is used on,” he says, 
“but it surely gets rid of insect pests.” 

It is ideal for rotenone, lindane or 
toxaphene sprays in the fall, for lice 
control, for applying DDT to cattle for 
horn flies; around the barn for house 
flies; or for applying the newer chem¬ 
icals, if needed. A pressure sprayer 
will lift the scabs off warble fly humps 
on cattle and get down to the grubs, 
or can be' used to clean up keds on 
sheep, or mange in swine. It can be 
used to disinfect buildings, too, if that 
is called for. 

Dick emphasizes the fact that the 
sprayer nozzle must have holes that 
are no bigger than 5/64" for warble 
control. Lice spraying requires 4/64" 
holes, fogging 2/64", and the machine 
must put up 400 pounds of pressure 
and deliver seven gallons per minute. 

But such a machine can be fitted for 
field crop spraying, and will fog a bam 


or wash machinery or motor cars. If a 
ball game or fail' is in the offing, it will 
clean up the grounds for either of 
them. “In fact,” Dick argues, “such a 
machine is almost a necessity on to¬ 
day’s farm.” V 

Supplementing 
Community Pastures 

A LL of the seven community pas¬ 
tures in the district of Albert Kirk, 
agricultural representative at Kerro- 
bert, Saskatchewan, have been filled 
to capacity this year. Additional 
cattle have grazed fields at home, and 
with so many farmers turning to live¬ 
stock, says Mr. Kirk, the feed situation 
is serious. There is no back-log of feed 
to carry livestock over a dry year. 

To encourage greater grass and hay 
production, the Saskatchewan Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has seeded dem¬ 
onstration mixtures in many areas. 
These include crested wheatgrass and 
alfalfa; intermediate wheatgrass and 
alfalfa; and Russian wild rye and 
alfalfa. 

“The aim,” says Kirk, “is to seed an 
acre of tame grass for each head of 
livestock on the farms, as a supple¬ 
ment to feed that cattle get from com¬ 
munity pastures and rangeland. Soon, 
we will have to grow grass either to 
feed livestock, or to plow down, so the 
soil will absorb the rain.” 

The situation has improved. The 
Department offers seed at reduced 
prices, and whereas only about 20 
farmers ordered seed through the Ker- 
robert office three years ago, over 80 
asked for it this year. 

Among those who realize the value 
of grass is Eugene Weiler, who says 
that when the land was new, the fibre 
was worked out of it in the struggle 
for “good black fallow.” The field 
didn’t stop blowing for five years in 
the thirties, and then, for a time, it 
wouldn’t grow even a weed. Now the 
entire field is down to grass. A heavy 
sod of crested wheatgrass saved it, 
and windstorms cannot carry it away 
again. 

Alfred Backhouse, of Fusilier, who 
has 75 cattle, seeded a ten-acre piece 
in 1953 to ten pounds of brome, two 
pounds of alfalfa and one-half bushel 
of wheat to the acre. He stacked a 
heavy cut of hay from it last year, and 
this year it is better than ever. He also 
has a 30-acre piece seeded in 1945 to 
brome, and in one year took 47 loads 
off it.—D.R.B. V 

Simple Test 
For Mastitis 

ANY farmers are familiar with 
the use of a strip cup to detect 
the onset of mastitis in their cows, 
but have often been reluctant to use 
it every day on account of the time 
it takes to clean the screen in the cup. 

A new idea from the United States 
is the substitution of a shallow black- 
plate for the screen. The plate has a 
hole in one edge to allow milk to flow 
down into the cup, and as the milk 
passes over the black background, 
any abnormal lumps, flakes, strings or 
blood in it can be easily seen. Further¬ 
more, the plate can be cleaned with 
one dip in water. V 



How to keep your 
horse at work 


# A rubdown with Absorbine Wash 
right after work helps prevent galled 
shoulders, sore necks, stiffness across the 
back, shoulders and loins. Absorbine 
applied to a blemish or at the first sign 
of puffiness helps stop a more serious 
condition like ringbone or spavin. Does 
not remove hair nor blister skin. Horse 
can be treated on the job. Only $2.50 
for a large bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 1 9, P. Q. 

ABSORBINE 


Just Push 
the Button 


To Operate the Electric-Hydraulic 



Works With Any Transmission 
With Motor On or Off 



New, More Efficient Lift Principle 
Costs Less to Buy and Mount 

No power take-off! Thejayhawkis com¬ 
pletely electric-hydraulic and entirely in¬ 
dependent of the truck motor or truck 
motion. You control it with front and rear 
push buttons and a relief valve. It mounts 
more easily and cheaply;as easily changed 
from one truck to another at trade-in time; 
costs less money. Here is a hoist rugged 
enough, powerful enough, durable 
enough to give you a lifetime of service 
on any truck you may own now or later. 
Why not see thejayhawk dealer now!... 
write for new free circular with full details. 


WYATT MFG. CO.. INC. 

Since 1903. Dopt. ilBPTI Saline, Kansas 


r>‘s«ributed in Canada by 

McKE^ZIE AUTO EQUIPT., LTD. 

Regina. Moose Jaw. Saskatoon. North Rattleford, Yorkton 
T. H. PEACOCK. LTD. 

Calgary, Lethbridge, Edmonton 
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.* Well, Mary, I figure using *\ 
l fertilizer* gave us an extra : 
$2,200 this year. . • •.*...♦* 



.* That's 

• • 

* * *. wonderful, John. *. 

♦. * * « 

Mrs. Smith told 
• me fertilizer 
bought them 
a new car. 


Every year more and more Canadian 
farmers are using fertilizer—and benefiting 
from the extra profits resulting from increased 
yields. Through the use of fertilizer you, too, 
can profit from these advantages—bigger yields, 
higher grades, greater resistance to disease and 
an earlier harvest. See your Elephant Brand 
agent—ask him about the right fertilizer for 
your farm! 


ELEPHANT 

BRAND 



take delivery 
now...and make 
cash savings 


Ammonium Phosphate .11-48-0 

Nitraprills.33.5% Nitrogen 

Sulphate of Ammonia.21-0-0 

Ammonium Phosphate 

Sulphate.16-20-0 

Complete Fertilizer.10-32-10 



SOLD WHEREVER 


YOU SEE THIS SIGN 


Elephant Brand 
Fertilizers^^ 


SOLD HERE 




[Guide photo 

Jay Moore examines a sample of hay cut in early June, when it was young and 
succulent. During baling it was treated with sodium metabisulfate powder. 


A Cure 

For Wet Hay? 

A silage preservative, sodium metabisulfate, shows 
promise as a cure for “heating” in moist hay bales 


J AY MOORE — a lean, tall Texan 
from Lubbock, near the Texas Pan¬ 
handle—paid a visit to Chilliwack, 
B.C., a couple of years ago and de¬ 
cided that the Fraser Valley was a 
mighty fine place to live. Since then, 
he’s acquired a farm in the area and 
has been busy winding up his affairs in 
the Lone Star state. But not so busy 
that he hasn’t had time to do a little 
experimental work on a problem 
which plagues Coast farmers every 
year—how to keep that first hay crop 
from spoiling after it has been baled. 

In the Fraser Valley, unsettled 
weather conditions that make field 
curing difficult and sometimes impos¬ 
sible can be expected during the 
month of June when the first cutting 
of forage is ready to come off. Exces¬ 
sive moisture in the bales causes them 
to “heat” up so that a good deal of 
the nutrient value is lost or the hay is 
spoiled altogether. If farmers post¬ 
pone their cutting until the crop is 
overmature, they still face a nutrient 
loss and the forage is less palatable to 
their livestock. This is where Jay 
Moore’s experiments come into the 
picture. 

In Texas, he had been familiar with 
the use of the chemical sodium meta¬ 
bisulfate (Na»S=Os) to preserve grass 
silage. Farmers using it found that a 
crop didn’t have to be wilted to a cer¬ 
tain degree before being put into the 
silo. This enabled them to operate 
under unfavorable weather conditions 
and still harvest their crops at the 
proper stage of maturity. 

This is how it works: In the presence 
of sufficient moisture, sodium metabi¬ 
sulfate is a powerful reducing agent, 
capable of using up large volumes of 
oxygen. In this way, “heating” of en¬ 
siled forage is practically eliminated, 
and it retains more of its green color, 
carotene (Vitamin A), and fragrant, 
“fresh grass” odor. 


“If it worked with silage, I figured 
it should work just as well with baled 
hay,” Moore grinned, “so I decided to 
give it a try.” 

Sodium metabisulfate is a free-flow¬ 
ing white powder, so Jay’s first job 
was to find a way to get it evenly 
distributed through the hay before the 
latter was baled. He decided to make 
a small metal hopper which would fit 
onto the hay baler, and feed the 
chemical into the hay before it en¬ 
tered the press. After a few trials, he 
had it in working order, and found he 
was using six pounds of the powder 
for each ton of hay. But best of all he 
discovered that it cut the drying time 
of his hay crop in half! This year he 
started baling his crop around June 
11, when it was still young and suc¬ 
culent. He baled some early in the 
morning with the fields heavy with 
dew, and when The Country Guide 
called on him in mid-July, even this 
was well cured, had an attractive 
green color, and an almost new-mown 
hay odor. 

Jay Moore’s success with sodium 
metabisulfate has aroused a lot of in¬ 
terest in the chemical, both as a silage 
and hay preservative. In tests run on 
farms in the Ladner area under the 
direction of Department of Agriculture 
officials, treated hay was baled which 
contained from 21 to 51 per cent 
moisture; protein tests were also run 
to see if the action of the chemical 
enabled the bales to retain more 
carotene and protein. 

The experimental farm at Agassiz 
has been using sodium metabisulfate 
on silage for the past three years, but, 
until lately, it hasn’t found too much 
favor because it carried a heavy im¬ 
port duty that made it rather ex¬ 
pensive to ire. Now however, silage 
grade metabisulfate is being admitted 
duty free. To date, its use in hay is still 
in the experimental stage.—C.V.F. V 
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princess auto 

Birthfaq Safe Offer 


PLUSC/ Gin 

* f/0 DISCOUNT 


ON ALL MERCHANDISE FEATURED 

DURING THE NEXT JO DAYS 


$ 99-50 2 


BEST TRUCK DUMP HOIST 
— OFFER EVER MADE — 

11D=*3 Save S200.00 

NO NEED TO BE WITHOUT A GOOD HYDRAULIC HOIST 

Here it a complete cylinder assembly that requires no other hy¬ 
draulic parts. Includes 7" bore Heil Cylinder. 2" diameter ram. 
large volume extra heavy pump and valve, exactly as illustrated No 
hose required. Cylinder is filled with oil and ready to install. 
Cylinders removed from War Surplus trucks that have had no use 
We guarantee these cylinders in new condition and with one year 
warranty Complete detailed instructions for installation supplied 


9.00x20 COMBAT TIRE 14-PLY 

The most durable tire ever made in this size—for brute rugged ^ 

strength (equal to 20-ply) Average weight ISO lbs Especially 
oood for dump trucks, water wagons. Redl-Mix Trucks, dirt 
haulers and all off-the-road work Almost impossible to break 1) 
or cut through. 80% tread No patches or repairs. 

TIRE AND TUBE I 4 TIRES AND TUBES & 


$55.00 


4 TIRES AND TUBES 

$ 200.00 


I NEW AND USED TIRES AT A FRACTION I 
OF THEIR ORIGINAL COST' I 


BRAND NEW-FULL RECAP Pvl|t#t 

All Season All Traction L.xtra Special 
_Tire 750x20 r 


FREE! NATURAL 
RUBBER TUBE 

EVERY TIRE 

7.50*16 aircraft NYLON 

cord 12-ply Gives trae- Q >y Jvy3 

tion needed for grip on 

dirt: plow through mud 

Smooth riding, long 

One Year Unconditional Guarantee Regard¬ 
less of Load You Haul. We will replace 
F O.B Winnipeg at no charge 0QQ CA 
to you PRICE EACH OOjeUU 

2 for $75.00 


| Military— 

I Fresh Stock 



Just received—New shipment. fre»n stock. 
80% tread, no vulcanized patches or re¬ 
pair of any kind, guaranteed that if upon 
your inspection you are not fully satisfied, 
we will pay freight both way*. 

8 ply plus 2 cushion pads $28.50 
4 for $110.00 


Same Tire as above Good used condition. 
Medium tread Guaranteed ^ I Q CA 
Good Service Each V I OeUU 


USED TRUCK TIRES 


CHANGEOVER 

Same tire as above 750x16 mounted on 
wheels to fit %-ton Ford or Chev. trucks. 
Set of 2 tires, tubes and ^00 Hf) 

wheels ready to bolt on _ yJOiUU 

SPECIALS IN NEW 
PASSENGER TIRES 


SPECIALS IN BRAND NEW 
TRUCK TIRES 

Size Ply Tread Reg. Special 

650*20— 8 Stand $72 00 $31.50 

750x15—10 Stand $95.00 $42.50 

750*17— 6 grip $65 00 $32.00 

900*13— 6 Diam $75 00 $39.50 


660x16—10 PLY 
FULL RECAP 

Va TON TIRES WITH WHEELS 
AND TUBES 

Full recap, nylon cord 
changeover. Will fit 
Ford. Chev . Dodge. In¬ 
ternational (or any other 
hub — indicate bolt 
circle). Cost per set (2 
tires, tubes and wide 
base wheels). 


6.00*20— 

Good tread, perfect 
condition $18.00 

6.50x20— 

Good tread, perfect 
condition $18.00 

7.00*20— 

Good used $27.50 
7.50x20— 

High rubber, stan¬ 
dard tread $25.00 
8.25*20— 

Standard tread 
_ $30.00 

Good Used 
900x16— 

8 Ply 

High tread grip tread 
truck tires No pateher 
or repairs A real sav 

ISL $22.50 


9.00x20— 
Only high 

10.50x20— 
Good used 
Only 

7 00xj7— 
Good* used 
7 00*16— 
Good used. 
7.50*16— 
Good used 
7. SOx 15- 
Good used 
10.00x20— 


$80.00 

Tire only $32.50 



ONE YEAR UNCONDITIONAL . 

GUARANTEE ] 

Regardless of load carried It tire mm 

fails we will replace F O.B Winnipeg 
at no charge to you J| 

USED PASSENGER TIRES 

All These Tires in A-l Condition heavy 

5.50x17 $6.50 5.50*18 $6.50 Compl 

6.70x15 _ _ $7.00 6.00*16 $7.00 _ 

5.00x20 $6.50 6.50x16 _... $8.00 Al ab 

A Tube FREE with Each Above Tire 14 pi; 


AIRCRAFT TIRE SPECIALS 

Size Ply Tread Cond. Price 

1100x12 8 Smooth new $35.00 ea. 

1100x12 8 smooth used-Al $15.00 ea. 

950x12 8 smooth used-Al $ 8.50 ea. 

27" 8 smooth used-Al $ 7.50 ea. 

1700x16 10 rib used-Al $30.00 ea. 

1550x20 10 rib used-Al $30.00 ea. 

30" 8 smooth new $22.50 ea. 

26x6 8 rib used $ 8.50 ea. 

900x6 6 smooth used $ 8.50 ea. 

SPECIAL! 1100x12 Factory Fresh 
Free Natural Rubber Tubes 

...h $35.00 

4 for $130.00 


Build Your Own 

TRAILER 


Fourteen-inch. 10-ply nylon aircraft tires 
New axle wheels. 2-inch square axle Extra 
heavy Timkin bearings *A*| CA 

Complete I eUU 


:: T « rT '" n ^ $52.50 


Hydraulic Jacks 
iv« TON 

Closed ... _ 6% In*. 

Ht. Open_11 Ins 

Extended 14 in*. 

$10.60 

5 TON 

Closed_10 Ins 

Ht. Open _16 In* 

Extended 20 ins 

$16.50 

10 TON 

Closed -11 % Ins. I 

Ht. Open _ 18% Ins I 
Extended 24% ins. ^ 

$24.60 



BIG BARGAIN on MILITARY BINOCULARS 

Do not compare to low grade civilian types—these binoculars 
are by the world’s famous makers of optical goods and carry 
the official military mark. World famous brands. The best 
binoculars made. Prismatic Lenses Used by armed forces 
just recently released tor civilian sale! Slightly used—guar 
anteed value Limited quantity COMPART OUR LOW 
PRICE ANYWHERE 

Reg up to $175.00. CA 

Our Low Price 


fcol 

I ww m DISCOUNT on any items 

■ purchased trom this ad 

I I Your order must be ac 

I m uM companied by this spe 

^ M cial certificate 

w 2 Otter good on orders post 

marked not later than 
1 midnight. Nov 15 1955 

Just total you* purchases. Subtract 5%. mail 
balance with your order 
When ordering C O.D we will deduct 5% 
Remember coupon must be enclosed with your 
order to receive 5% discount CG 


O/fCOUNT 
C£*r/r/e/>T£ 


Prevent Machinery Breakdown—The Famous Princess “252” Welder 


“■ - — Suitable for use with all 

makes and models of farm 
tractors or engines, ensur¬ 
ing use of proper pulley 
iize Low speed—high out- 
/ put. steady even arc. Light 
weight, ideal for tractor- 
drive. Comes to you ready- 
o-operate. complete with 
INSTRUCTION BOOK—all 
iet to handle any type or 
size ol job on farm! Even 
at double the priee. you 
won’t find another welder 
that offers all these fea¬ 
tures! 

Over-sized, grease-sealed ball bearings for life-time service; air-cooled 
commutator, dial type rheostat for pin-point control, high-low range 
switch (low range gives low heat control (or light work), choice et 
mask flat, or V-belt pulley, cable, 10 lbs rods; extra-special heavy 
duty rod holder, stationary or portable. 200 amps, continuous rating. 250 
amps intermittent rating. 24-40 Volt 0 C ; 2.600 R P M 


PRINCES8 8PECIAL 
Time Payment Plan 
Only $25.00 Down 

(freight extra) 

delivers the welder to your 
station. Here’s how it 
works: 

ORIGINAL PRICE $125.00 
CASH PAYMENT 25.00 
BALANCE . $100.00 

(Pius Small Carrying Charges) 

Payable In 12 Easy 
Monthly Payments 



RIG $350.00 * - 
OUR SPICIAL S 1 

ICE I T / • 


SAVE OVER 100.00 ON "352" WELDER 


Featuring heavy duty Cooling Fan C.E. Cenerator 3.500 
to 5,000 R.P.M. 300 Amps. Continuous duty. Triple “V” 
Belt. Dial type amp. control. Complete with mask, holder, 
j| cable, 10 lbs rods and FREE INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
Now- Purchase Your “352 Welder” On Time—$25 Down 
(plus freight) Delivers—Balance Easy Monthly Payments. 
ONE YEAR MECHANICAL GUARANTEE 
10-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


CANADA'S MOST OUTSTANDING 
WAGON VALUE! 5 TON WAGON 

Featuring: 14” 8-PLY USED TIRES I 

IN EXCELLENT CONDITION -= | 

• BUILT FOR SERVICE 

• BUILT TO LAST H 

CHECK THESE FEATURES 

1 5-ten hubs with standard heavy duty Timk.n U 

Roller Bearings. - - II 11 IP! II a a ^ 

2 7-inch channel bunk. — l\\ (■£/// f 1 O r fin 

3 Pole reach extended to 10 ft.. 2" steel pipe. VWwwwf ^1 ■ liVV 

4 5th wheel type steering which gives very shert * 1 W u# 

turning radius 

5. Hiteh it of extra heavy channel material • The distance trom the centre of tire to centre of the 

6 Good used 14"—8-ply Aircraft tires. 7" wide (or opposite tire is standard width 60" Will track per 

standard automotive wheels) Guaranteed I year fectly behind any car. truck or tractor No sway, whip 

We will replace FOB Winnipeg at no charge or weaving. 

A GUARANTEE: This wagon is fully guaranteed against any defective workmanship and material It 
“ * wagon is not as represented, it can be returned for immediate refund. 


Regular 

Value 

$275.00 


8 TON WAGON 

EXT ft a VALUE features Featuring NEW 800x16 TRUCK TIRES 

• 8-ton hubs with heavy duty roller bearings 

• Brand new 800x16—10-ply standard truck tires RCQ* S3 7 5* OHly 


EXTRA VALUE FEATURES 

• 8-ton hubs with heavy duty roller bearings 

• Brand new 800*16—10-ply standard truck tires 

• Extra strong 2-piece wheel 

• Front axle 8" structural T beam Rear axle 5" 
structural “I” beam 

• Wheelbase variable—8 ft to 10 ft 

• Fifth wheel type steering for very short turning 
radius. 

• Track Is standard 60"—will track without whip 

weave or sway behind any vehicle._ 


Heavy Duty 3 Ton Wagon 

New all-welded construction with automotive steer 
mg. disk wheels, adjustable reach Timkin bear 
ings Complete with |5" good used 80% tread 

aT.., $ 120.00 


$ 225.00 


• GUARANTEE: This wagon is fully guaran¬ 
teed against any defective 
workmanship and material. If wagon is not as repre¬ 
sented it can be returned for immediate refund. 


4 TON WAGON 


Built by Canada’s largest farm wagon manufacturer 
Includes automotive steering Timken roller bear¬ 
ings and disk wheels 670xi5 Used Tires—80% 

SS $140.00 

r: *r "" $140.00 


L^QHTjNG i|ty 

3000-4000 Watt jjL 

60 Cycle Plants ..* 

This beyond any doubt h the best oiler ever 
made These plants are in new condition, wiin 
only a few hours on them tor testing p “ rp0 * e V. 

ITEM No 183—features Power tor your 
home or business. Simply connect ,0 p# ** r 
panel or house circuit. Constant voltage re¬ 
gardless of load Push button start or stop. 
Easily made full automatic start or stop 

SPECIFICATIONS Size I9"*30'x48 steel 
skids, weather-proof housing. re ? ul , r *‘ 
building Wt 725 lb* Hercules 4 cyl 10 H P 
gasoline engine. Load governor Oil (liter. 
Quiet muffler 6 volt starter Operator Hobart. 
U5 volt. 60 cycle. 3000 to 4000-watt generator. 
Furnishes either single or thi-ee-phase po »«^- 
2 or 3 wire Panel contains oil gauge, volt¬ 
meter ammeter, circuit breaker voltage reg¬ 
ulator. start button TODAY S OVER 

$1,400.00 IN NEW CAOR.OO 

CONDITION SPECIAL 

We carry a large stock of all sizes ot lighting 
plants. Write tor information 


CERTIFICATE REQUIRED 
FOR FARM VSE ori % 
OTHERS ADD Z Tj/° I 


PUSH-BUTTON 

ITEM 614. Powered by a 

rugged 2 H.P easy start- 

ing Briggs engine No 

wiring necessary; just plug in and operate. 

Plenty of current for any oil burner, freezer. 

brooder, emergency lights, etc . which requires 

up to 700 watts Ideal lor television and 

radios. Complete with voltmeter and built-in 

winding to charge 6 V auto batteries. WL 75 

lbs. Easily fits in car trunk Be prepared if 

storm knocks out power $189.00 

1000-1200 WATT PLANT (613) same as Item 
614 but larger generator and *A4Q Aft 
engine with 50% greater output waHuiUU 



LOOK/ 

f/ 50 -YALUE 


__ gfjcg _ 

TREASURE CHEST OF I 
BRAND HEW MERCHAHD/SB I 


A Screw Top Type. Water Tight Army Surplus 
Box (28"MO"xlO") just crammed full of valu¬ 
able merchandise for every day use. 20 lbs. 
assorted New Bolts and Nuts. Hose Clamps. 
Fan Belts. Ignition Switches. Tie Rod Ends. 
Pulleys. Rubber and Asbestos Tape. Sealing 
Compound, Universal Tension Springs. Shafts. 
Oil Lines. Cotter Pin Assortment and many 
more items Wt 100 lbs 


BRAND NEW PORTABLE or STATIONARY 

AIR COMPRESSOR r^J 

AT 1/3 REG. COST (Jfet 

3 C F M at 150 lbs pressure 2s2 Ball Bearing Com bullflttll 

pressor 2 H P Briggs and Strato.i Gas Engine, with hand Wll 

lever starter I4"*30" Tank. 350 lbs test 165 lb. working 
pressure Automatic shut-off twitch at 150 lbs Hand un 

loader for easy start Tru-Flate tire gauge with pressure / (f If 

Indicator 25 ft air hose • th replacement parts included / v gy » 

Packed tor shipping—wt 400 lb*.. 23 cu tt I _ 


Regular Price $j90 00 \//l 

SPECIAL 

(ADD $40 00 WITH ELECTRIC MOTOR) 


$ 220.00 



BOLTS and NUTS 

Standard sizes tor every day use Packed in a rretal tool 
box 22"x9"x5" A Guaranteed $40 Value CO OR 

YOURS FOR ONLY _ 


6-TON GARWOOD WINCH—SAVE OVER 50% 

Genuine worm drive ball bearing powerful Garwood winch 12.000 lbs capacity Complete with 
clutch Drum size—ll%" long. 5" core. Overall size—27" long. 19" wide. 15" high. |%" diameter 
Shaft extends 2" out of case. Excellent tor trucks, tractor*, ate. Appro* 100 (t A < rr 

cabl* Original cost over $365. ONLY __ __ MOD 

12-TON GARWOOD WINCH 

Re-bullt complete with £OQC 

cable Reg. $900 wOalD 

15-TON GARWOOD WINCH 

Rebuilt like new complete CCCA 

with cable Reg $1,200 vOvU 



HEAVY "■ 
GAUGE 
AMMO P5 » 
BOXES 


Length 

Width 

Depth 

Prie# 

25%" 

I7%- 

HT 

$3.50 

22" 

9" 

5" 

$1.25 

19" 

8" 

8" 

$1.35 

19" 

9%" 

12" 

$1.65 

46 %" 

I2%" 

6" 

$3.75 


PRINCESS AUTO {/MACHINERY^ 


Fort and York St. f Winnipeg, Man. 



CmPACITY UP TO 10 TON 

10'/*" mounting—2" piston rod diameter—Precision built 
from base of sub frame to top of tipping tills pump— 
Width ot sub frame 34"—Hoist will outlast several chassis 
as they are designed lor heavy duty work Hoists are com 
plete and ready to install Tipping sill* are made to order 
up to 14' in length Excellent for truck boxes Ready for 
heavy duty work, grain or gravel hauling Complete with 
large size cylinder hydraulic pump, and arm lift Does 
not include power take-off or U Joints Made to your size 
as required When ordering state width of chassis, length 
of bo* and truck wheelbase 

Sold With One-Year Mechanical Guarantea 


8-Ton Capacity as Illustrated 



ONE YEAR MECHANICAL GUARANTEE 

Here is the best buy in a regular factory-built Truck 
Holst 8-ton capacity, for trucks up to 3 ton. This hoist 
will give you years of trouble-free service Completely re¬ 
conditioned pump Bnd cylinder 7" bore Manufactured by 
Garwood Full length tipping sills and sub frame made 
trom brand new steel Low mount. 8 inches trom bottom ot 
sub frame to top of tipping sill, easily Installed Does not 
Include Power Take-Off or U lolnts. This is the best Truck 
Hoist otter ever made! Replacement parts always available 
WHEN ORDERING. STATE WIDTH OF CHASSIS. 
LENGTH OF BOX AND TRUCK WHEELBASE 
$100 Down, Balance Easy Terms 
















































INVESTORS 

Syndicate 


THE WORLDS 
MOST BORROWED 
VETERINARY 
FIRST-AID 


Even on 
money” ' 
can save 


total gross receipts of 27,397,757,000 
pounds. 

Add to this the dockage removed at 
local elevators and that contained in 
grain kept on farms for feed and seed, 
says Mr. Wood, and it is obvious that 
weeds in the form of dockage are re¬ 
sponsible for enormous losses. V 


New Winter 
Barley Variety 

W INTER barley is becoming more 
popular each year in central and 
southwestern Ontario, and yields are 
often higher than for spring barleys, 
particularly in the southwest, accord¬ 
ing to W. W. Snow, extension special¬ 
ist of the Western Ontario Agricultural 
School, Ridgetown. 

Although winter barley is not as 
winter-hardy as wheat, especially 
where the soil is heavy and not too 
well drained, a new variety licensed 
for sale in Canada recently, has a good 
performance. Named Hudson, this 
variety is winter-hardy, and may often 
be grown successfully under condi¬ 
tions that would eliminate other vari¬ 
eties, such as Wong. Hudson stands 
well, and is better in this respect than 
Tennessee, which has been regarded 
as the standard for winter-hardiness. 

Southwestern Ontario is recom¬ 
mended as best suited to winter bar¬ 
ley production, but some of the 
central areas of the province can pro¬ 
duce good crops if a winter-hardy 
variety is used. Winter barley 
matures earlier than other common 
small grains, and is often ready for 
combining or threshing two weeks be¬ 
fore winter wheat. This spreads the 
harvest season, and helps to reduce 
the pressure of work at a busy time. V 


Round Corn 
Crib Recommended 

E D BRUNS, agricultural engineer 
at the University of Wisconsin, 
says that round metal corn cribs give 
the cheapest storage per bushel, and 
better drying conditions for high- 
moisture corn, regardless of weather. 

A metal wall and concrete founda¬ 
tion make the round crib weather and 
rodent-proof, long-lasting, and low in 
maintenance costs. Ear corn can be 
stored and dried, up to a depth of 16 
feet. To dry shelled corn, a slatted 
floor with a perforated metal floor over 
it is needed. V 


•••the down payment 
for a new home! A 


Liquid 

Fertilizers 

npESTS made 


recent years by the 
A Field Husbandry Department of 
the Ontario Agricultural College have 
shown that liquid fertilizers do not 
give significant increases in yields, or 
germination, of field crops. 

In field plot tests, oats and barley 
yields were much the same as those 
produced with standard fertilizer. 
Liquid fertilizer was also applied to 
seeds of legumes, grasses and cereal 
grains before planting, but no signifi¬ 
cant increase in the percentage germi¬ 
nation was evident. 

The Advisory Fertilizer Board of 
Ontario has pointed out, however, 
that liquid fertilizer for house plants, 
greenhouses, intensive garden produc¬ 
tion and side dressing may be very 
effective. It is also useful for increas¬ 
ing the growth of plants in flats, for 
overcoming transplanting shock, and 
to re-start plants after a setback by 
drought or other factors. V 


If you can set aside a small, regular amount 
every week you will have saved $5,000 by 1965! 


Yes, you can actually move into a new home in 1965 by putting 
aside "pin money” today! Simply see an Investors Syndicate 
representative and he will help you decide on some readily 
attainable goal, say $5,000, to be saved in ten years. He will 
arrange to have you start putting aside a small, but regular 
amount—in this case less than $9 a week. 


Then you will soon sec the power of wise investment and com¬ 
pound interest—two vital factors in helping you reach your 
savings goal quickly and effortlessly. In ten years, thanks to 
skilled planning, your "pin money” will get you $5,000 toward a 
home of your own, or any other objective you may have in 
mind. 


Prickly Pear 
Takes Rangelands 

TTUNDREDS of acres 


Whatever your savings goal happens to he you'll find that you 
can reach it more easily the Investors Syndicate way. See your 
nearest Representative soon. 


SAVE IT NOW . . . 
LET IT GROW. . . 
ENJOY IT LATER 


HEAD OFFICE WINNIPEG; OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FARM LIGHT 
? BATTERIES 


Guaranteed 
7 Years 

6 -12 - 32- 110 
volt systems 

Get details now from 

GLOBEUTE BATTERIES 110. 

WINNIPEC 
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SOLD BY YOUR LOCAL HDWE. OR LBR. DEALER 


Hold In 


Poultry, Hog House and 
r TOP Barn Windows 

QUALITY FLEXIBLE, SHATTERPROOF 
MADE BETTER, LAST LONGER 


Keep Out 


If Just Cut"’ 
landTacKOn 


Porch Enclosures 


ROVINCIAL fruit shows in the 
prairie provinces are relatively 
new. Saskatchewan was the first 
to establish such an event, and held 
its first provincial fruit show at 
Saskatoon, in 1944. The Manitoba 
Horticultural Association has been in 
existence since before the turn of the 
century, but provincial fruit shows in 
combination with flowers, vegetables 
and honey, began only in 1950. The 
show held in Winnipeg this year was 
therefore the sixth. 

In both provinces the provincial 
show moves around from year to year. 
In this way, especially in Saskatche¬ 
wan, where distances are greater, 
more of those interested in the de¬ 
velopment of horticulture in the prov¬ 
ince are able to visit the provincial 
show at least once every few years. 

This year the Manitoba show had 
50 fruit exhibitors, and 167 entries. 
So far, it has never been as large as 
the Saskatchewan show, which, this 
year at North Battleford, had 400 
entries, the highest number since 1948. 
Some of the classes are quite large. In 
classes for apples, Heyer No. 12, at 
North Battleford, had 24 entries. 
There were, surprisingly, 46 entries in 


as well as displays of fruits of all 
kinds grown. 

This year, for the first time, a pro¬ 
vincial horticultural show was held in 
Alberta, under the auspices of the 
Alberta Horticultural Association. The 
event took place at Calgary and 
served to call attention to the sub¬ 
stantial growth of commercial horti¬ 
culture in Alberta, based on the more 
than 500,000 acres now producing 
irrigated crops of all kinds. The de¬ 
velopment of commercial horticultural 
crops in the area, now includes 
5,000 acres of sweet corn, 4,000 acres 
of peas, 400 acres each of beans and 
cucumbers, in addition to commercial 
acreages of a few other crops. 

Perhaps most striking to those in¬ 
terested in the development of horti¬ 
culture in the prairie provinces, were 
the two exhibits from experimental 
stations at Fort Vermilion (about 200 
miles northwest of Peace River town) 
and from Fort Simpson, roughly 1,400 
miles northwest of Calgary. The sig¬ 
nificance of these exhibits was not in 
their size, but that despite the short 
growing season, and the fact that it 
was still August when the exhibits 
were flown to Calgary, tomatoes trans- 


The two displays pictured here, flown to the Provincial Horticultural Show at 
Calgary, promise appreciable future development in the far north country. 


The name''Warp's"branded 
along the edge of a Window 
Material is your Guarantee 
of long wear, and Years of 
satisfaction. Warp Brothers 
are pioneers in the Window 
Material Field—constantly 
° nlr ' 


experimenting and testing 
to give you the Best that 
money can buy. That’s 
why it will pay you to look 
for and insist on a window 
material branded "Warp’s’’ 
along the edge. 


HORTICULTURE 


DRAFTS 


STOP 


™ 


WINTER 


36' wida 


YOU 


ASK 


FOR AND 


ea 


ouser 


Cold weather is just around the corner! 
Be prepared . . . keep warm while you 
work with the genuine HEAT-HOUSER. 
One piece, heavy duty canvas with 
built-in tool pouch, tinted windshield. 


The Provincial 
Fruit Shows Are Over 


a special class for fruits grown north 
of Township 46 in Saskatchewan. This 
line runs north of North Battleford, 
Saskatoon and Hudson Bay Jet. 

Despite the off-season date for some 
fruits, the exhibits at North Battleford 
this year included gooseberries, rasp¬ 
berries, currants, pears, grapes, sour 
cherries, yellow chokecherry and cran¬ 
berries, in addition to apple and plum 
classes. In the Manitoba fruit show 
this year there were classes for straw¬ 
berries and nuts. 

Collections are also called for of 
varieties of individual kinds of fruit, 


planted outdoors at Fort Vermilion on 
June 7, were ripe and firm. Netted 
Gem potatoes of creditable size had 
already been dug; a 16-inch vegetable 
marrow sown July 1, was included in 
the exhibit, as well as a cauliflower 
nine inches in diameter, and other 
vegetables such as lettuce, cabbage, 
green peppers, yellow squash and 
sugar pumpkins. From the far north 
station at Fort Simpson potatoes and 
summer turnips were on display (as 
well as oats, Redman wheat and Olli 
harley sent along for display in a 
wheat country). V 



YOU JUST CAN'T BEAT THAT OVER-ALL PROTECTION 

The genuine Heat-Houser, number one tractor 
heater, is designed for simple installation on 
most tractors—no holes to drill, controlled 
heat, 2 models. The Heat-Houser standard 
priced as low as £29.95 and Heat-Houser with 
VU . . . the cover with vision unlimited. See 
your dealer now or write for complete details 


STANDARO 


DELUXE 


Allied Farm Equipment, Ltd. 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 

Grain Belt Farm Equipment Ltd. 

HEGINA, SASKATCHEWAN 

Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 

CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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Canadian poultry growers 
use wide-range AUREOMYCIN 
at "high levels” in good feeds 

to help Prevent 
Disease 


Grow more healthy 

chickens faster! 


A deciding factor in egg quality is the manner in which the eggs are handled, 
They should be gathered ofti 


ten, and cooled as rapidly as possible, 


Producing 
Quality Egg 


Don t wait to fight diseases after they strike! Use the best possible 
means to prevent losses from diseases such as CRD, Air Sac, 
Blue Comb and Nonspecific Enteritis. Today’s most effective 
preventive method for these diseases is continuous use of good 
feeds that contain "high levels” of the most effective antibiotic 
—AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline. This is the antibiotic that 

is more active against 
more disease organ- 
: # isms. This is the anti- 
'jtk biotic that keeps your 

# ; poultry profits up. 

Talk to your feed 
manufacturer or 

S ipi; 

Sjyf. dealer. Let him 

/ advise you on the"high 

M ' W level” AUREOMYCIN 
M program that best 

suits your needs. 

' ' JIa' ‘Trade-Mark 


Grade A and Grade B eggs cost the same to pro¬ 
duce, but returns for the latter are a good deal lower 

T HE quality of eggs on the market cracked shells, and delivers his prod- 
depends on four individuals in the uct at intervals of three to five days 
production chain: the breeder, pro- to the grading station vviil win a 

ducer, wholesaler, and retailer. Egg premium price. It costs no more to 

quality declines from the time it is produce a Grade A egg than to pro- 
laid, and the actual speed of this de- duce a Grade B egg. 
cline depends on the make-up of the Grading station operators play an 
egg itself. The first link in the produc- important role in the production of 
tion chain, therefore, is the breeder quality eggs. They must candle, 
who produces the laying stock. grade, and store them in a suitable 

Various strains of birds produce place. Eggs may be graded A large, 
eggs which differ in albumen quality, medium, or pullet, or degraded to B 

thickness of the egg white, shell and C. The price cuts between the A 

strength, and freedom from blood sizes are small—the real cuts come be- 
spots. Although breeding has been tween A large and B and C. Dirty 
found to be an important factor in eggs go down to the B and C grades, 
improving these traits, no genetic cor- as do cracked eggs, or those with 
relation has been found between the poor shell texture. Candling shows up 
number of eggs laid by a hen and egg interior defects such as dark yolks and 
albumen quality. Since a strain of enlarged air cells. The size of the air 
birds is recognized mainly for its egg cell is a definite indication of the age 
producing ability, a breeder couldn’t and interior quality of the egg. There 
select for high albumen quality with- is no air cell when the egg is first laid, 
out causing some decrease in his but the longer it is stored the more 
average egg production. Since there is water is evaporated through the pores 
still much to be done in improving in the shell and the larger the air cell 
egg production, a breeder cannot becomes. If eggs are not handled eare- 
afford to place too much emphasis on fully at grading stations they won’t 
albumen quality, unless it is at a very conform to the quality assigned to 
low level in his birds, or his eggs have them in the grading operation. The 
a high incidence of blood spots. In amount of rejects at the station, of 
the latter case, he would have to im- course, will depend on the individual 
prove his flock by selection or other poultryman. Dirty eggs are generally 
breeding methods because eggs with a result of failure to keep clean litter 
blood spots are an almost complete in the nests, poor shells can be im- 
sconomic loss. proved by ample oyster shell in the 

The next man on the production ration, and dark yo'ks are usually 
:hain is the egg producer. His man- caused by allowing birds to run at 
igement and feeding practices, and large over the barnyard, 
bow he handles the eggs after they The retailer is the final link in the 
have been laid, will be a deciding production chain. Since consumer re- 
Factor in egg quality. It is well known action to the product is largely a mat- 
that quality drops rapidly if eggs ter of impressions formed in the store, 
aren’t cooled soon after laying, and the storekeeper’s responsibility is as 
then stored in a temperature of 55 to great as the others. If he is selling 
30 degrees F. Humidity of the egg eggs according to grade, but fails to 
room is also important, and to be maintain the holding conditions neces- 
idequate, should be kept at around sary to preserve their quality, he is 
35 per cent. The poultryman who pro- actually selling a product which is 
luces clean eggs, eliminates those with inferior to that attributed to it by the 


Fine demicals 


Sold in Canada by 

N. D. HOGG, LTD, 

66, Station Q Toronto, Ontario 

Manufactured by 

AMERICAN GfOIUWlut COMPANY 

Fine Chemicals Division 


Be sure... with complete feeds that 

contain the most effective antibiotic 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 
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One man chain saw 



A QUEBEC FARMER TURNS EXTRA TIME INTO 
EXTRA INCOME. 

Last fall Henri Regimbald of La Corniche bought a Homelite 
chain saw to clear some land. Within two months he had cut 
140 M feet of birch, spruce and pine which he sold to the 
local mill. In addition he also cut and sold 75 cords of stove 
wood. His expenses came to $2,300.00 leaving him a net 
profit of $3,700.00 over and above his regular farm income. 


Use a 

HOMELITE 

for profitable 
production 
wood cutting . 


Faster cutting — easier handling 
lower maintenance. 

Whether it’s for occasional woodcutting jobs or steady, 
year-round production cutting, you can’t buy a better, more 
dependable saw than a Homelite. The Model 17 weighs only 
22 pounds, yet gives you 3.5 brake h.p. Cuts an 1 8 inch tree 
in 1 8 seconds — fells trees 4 feet or more in diameter. 

Send coupon for complete information. 



MAIL 

THIS COUPON 

NOW 



TERRY MACHINERY COMPANY LTD. 

10030 Montee St. Laurent, Montreal 9, Que. 

Please call me about a free demonstration. 

Please send me further information. 

Please send me name of nearest Homelite dealer. 

NAME.... 

ADDRESS. 

TOWN...PROVINCE 
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jOHNS-MANVIltS 


■ FEATURE FOR FEATURE 

Your best roofing buy! 


For all-round weather protection, 
fire safety, beauty, low cost and 
long life . . . point for point . . . 
there’s really no better buy in roof¬ 
ing than J-M Asphalt Shingles. 
They're available in a wide choice 
of weights, styles and colors. 
They’re easily and quickly applied 
right over old shingles, if you wish. 


And the name Johns-Manville is 
your guarantee that every bundle 
measures up to rigidly controlled 
quality standards. From quality to 
color to cost Johns-Manville 
Shingles are your best roofing buy. 
For free folder in full color, write 
Canadian Johns-Manville, 573 
Lakeshore Rd. E., Port Credit, Ont. 



When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 




label and price, and is wasting the 
efforts of those who were involved 
before him. 

The question is, are you satisfied 
with your egg grades? If the genetic 
ability of your strain to produce high 
quality eggs is deficient you should 
try another type, or if doing the breed¬ 
ing yourself, you should correct your 
breeding methods. If the fault lies on 
your farm, you can control your egg 
quality by adopting the following 
simple rules of management: (1) 
House only pullets that are healthy 
and in good condition. Housing time 
is a good time to cull, and when you 
do, cull hard. (2) Feed a balanced 
ration. Pullets are potential egg 
machines, and no machine will operate 
efficiently on low grade fuel. (3) Pro¬ 
vide plenty of clean water. Not only 
does water constitute about 56 per 
cent of a hen’s body weight, and 66 
per cent of the egg, but it ranks far 
above any other substance as regards 
to the rate of turnover in the body. 
(4) Once the pullets are housed in 
the fall, and before they reach 25 per 
cent production, they should be kept 
confined. Confinement to the house 
aids in disease control, and is an im¬ 
portant factor in egg quality. But 
from three to three-and-a-half square 
feet of floor space should be allowed 
for each pullet. (5) Keep all equip¬ 
ment clean. Water fountains or pails 
should be washed daily, and feeders, 
etc., as needed. (6) Gather eggs at 
least three times daily, and cool them 
as rapidly as possible. Strict adherence 
to these fundamental management 
rules will improve the quality of eggs 
on the average farm. V 

Poultry Types 
Are Important 

Q uick-growing poultry strains 

that produce meat economically 
may not be the best egg producers. 
Poultrymen should choose their bird 
strains to fit the particular needs of 
their business. To do this, it is im¬ 
portant that they know the relative 
performance of the various breeds, 
both in egg production and rate of 
growth. The ability to lay well, or to 
grow rapidly, combined with a high 
vitality and resistance to disease, are 
deciding factors in the economical 
production of poultry products. V 

Pelleted Concentrates 
For Growing Turkeys 

U SE of a growing mash and whole 
grain, fed in separate hoppers, is 
the most common method of feeding 
growing turkeys on the prairies of 
western Canada. The mash is usually 
made up by adding a protein-mineral- 
vitamin supplement or concentrate to 
a mixture of ground grain in the 
proportions recommended by the feed 
manufacturer. To eliminate the cost of 
grinding, and the difficulty of properly 
mixing the mash, the Swift Current 
Experimental Farm has been working 
on a feeding system whereby the con¬ 
centrate can be pelleted and mixed 
with whole grain. 

When pellets were fed free-choice 
in open hoppers, with whole grain 
separate in other hoppers, the turkeys 
consumed from 25 to 27 pellets per 
bird during the period from eight to 


28 weeks of age. As 16 to 18 pounds 
during this period is considered to be 
sufficient, free choice of pellets encour¬ 
ages the birds to eat more than is 
economically sound, hence the need 
for mixing the concentrate with the 
grain. To the amount of whole grain 
normally consumed by his birds in one 
week,, a grower should add the amount 
of supplement required by his particu¬ 
lar flock for that period. Thus a flock 
of 100 turkeys, at say 15 weeks of 
age, which consumes about 250 
pounds of grain per week, should have 
100 pounds of concentrate pellets 
mixed with their grain ration. 

When pelleted, the supplement 
should provide one pound per bird 
per week from eight to 16 weeks 
of age, three-quarters of a pound from 
16 to 22 weeks of age, and one-half 
pound per week from 22 to 28 weeks 
of age. V 

Cheaper 
Poultry Feeds 

HE use of barley in broiler and 
laying rations could result in 
cheaper feeds according to investiga¬ 
tions now in progress at die Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa. To date, 
high energy broiler and laying rations 
have contained very little of this grain 
because of its high fibre and low 
energy content, although it has been 
used in limited amounts in scratch 
grain mixtures fed to range stock or 
laying stock. 

The results indicate that when 
barley was used in a mash ration at 
levels greater than 20 per cent, weight 
and feed efficiency were reduced, but 
rations containing up to 50 per cent 
barley feed in the pellet form resulted 
in satisfactory weight gains, and feed 
efficiency was only slightly reduced as 
compared to regular high energy 
broiler rations. This suggests a definite 
promise of decreasing feed costs by 
using barley for broilers. Similar tests 
with laying hens fed all-mash rations 
containing 60 per cent barley showed 
that the grain supported satisfactory 
egg production. V 

Abolish 

ROP Sired Chick 

HE Federal government has an¬ 
nounced that it proposes to abolish 
the ROP sired chick grade next year, 
but grades for the individual pedi¬ 
greed chick and the ROP-bred chick 
will remain. In the top chick grades 
the individual pedigree is known, and 
in the ROP-bred chick the breed of 
both male and female sides is also 
known, but there is unknown breeding 
on the female side in the ROP sired 
chick when it is bred to females of any 
breed in an approved flock. 

“Federal authorities have come to 
realize that, by pushing the sale of 
ROP cockerels, they have only suc¬ 
ceeded in mongrelizing purebred 
chicks,” states G. R. Wilson, Poultry 
Services, Ottawa, when queried about 
the change in regulations. The pro¬ 
posal now is to use the females of the 
established strains among breeds, with 
hatcherymen and breeders accepting 
the responsibility to use strain crosses 
or breed crosses that will produce the 
type of chick needed for poultry meat 
or egg production. V 









































Everyone likes to keep track of the money he earns 


At Imperial Oil, accountants keep dose lab on every 
dollar the company receives. Auditors and 
government tax people double check. Of every dollar of 
Imperial's income last year... 


Marian Houlton of ISanton , Alberta, 4-H beef club with the Hereford calf 
that won “best gain on feed 99 atcard at the High River achievement day. 


Fast Gaining 
Club Calves 


About 52 cents went to purchase raw materials 
including crude oil (we pay freight charges 
out of this too). 


Attention to details when feeding calves has enabled 
this 4-H member to win awards two years in succession 


when the steer is coming to full feed, 
and each additional pound becomes so 
important, she pours a couple of cups 
of cane molasses over it to sharpen 
the appetite of the fast gaining 
animal.—D.R.B. V 


Roughly 30 cents L_J /fe] 
went in operating 

and administrative costs, 

including the wages of Imperials 13,000 employees 


Royal Fair 
Approaches 

TVTOW that fall 




IjgJ K-— 10 cents went 

\ in taws to federal, 

IVlHv- jF P rov ' nc ' a l 3hd 
i— municipal 

—• governments. 

(This did not include provincial road taxes.) 


About 4 cents && ^ 

went back into the —* tOii-, 

business to help replace worn-out 

equipment and provide for future needs 


About 4 cents went 
in dividends to the company's 
shareholders. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
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WHAT'S NEW 


Infinitely variable speeds from a 
constant speed motor are possible with 
this new Hi-Lo automatic pulley, 
according to the manufacturer. Mov¬ 
ing the motor assembly toward or 
away from the driven pulley allows 
the V-belt to run over the various 
pitch diameters. It is said to be useful 
for giving different speeds for operat¬ 
ing farm and workshop machinery. 
(Equipment Engineering Co.) (94) V 


Stick it under the mattm^ 


do a better job! 

■ mmm mmm mmm mmm mmm mmm mb 

Hide it in the cookie jar— 


A five-piece safety package to limit 
crash injuries has been announced by 
the manufacturer for 1956. This in¬ 
cludes a deep-center steering wheel 
which slowly gives way under crash 
impact, safety door latches, anchored 
seat belts, crash cushioning on instru¬ 
ment panel and sun visors, and special 
mirrors. (Ford Motor Co.) (95) V 


CooKiFS 


Too risky, Junior always raids the jar] 


Introducing a new line of molded- 
fibre bait buckets, the manufacturer 
claims that the porous fibre allows air 
to enter, but holds in water. Bucket 
bottoms and rims are waxed for 
strength, and lids fit tightly for insula¬ 
tion. Sizes are from four to 20-quart 
capacity, with li/ 2 -pint size for worms. 
(Animal Trap Company.) (96) V 


interest 


A new manure spreader designed 
for greater strength and durability has 
a lighter draft than any other spreader 
in its class, according to the manufac¬ 
turer. Capacity 95 bushels, the beaters 
are driven by steel roller chains on 
shell-molded sprockets. The beaters 
and widespread are on anti-friction 
bearings. (J. I. Case Co.) (97) V 


Now there you have something, house. And what a comfortable feel- 
whether you pay all cash or in ing to know you have the funds for 
instalments! They’re fireproof and an emergency or opportunity. More 
safe too—every bond is registered. than a million Canada Savings 
They're no good for papering walls Bond investors have that comfortable 
but can be used to buy the whole feeling. 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, write to 
What's New Department, the Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 
2, giving the key number shown at the 
end of each item, as—( 17). 
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red barbs that promise 

RED BRAND 

quality in barbed wire! 

At last you can be sure of top quality barbed 
wire ... at a glance. Just look for the red 
barb. Red Brand is the only fence that 
clearly . . . positively gives you this assur¬ 
ance of quality. We mark it this way so you 
can buy with confidence... so you will 
remember through the years that you have 
the best. 

Of course, barbs are galvannealed, as well 
as the wire. 

% 

We’re proud of the quality. You’ll be proud of 
your farm when it’s fenced with Red Brand 
products. To get the best, insist on Red 
Brand . . . barbed wire . . . woven wire . . . 
and Red Top steel posts. 

Ask your Red Brand Dealer about Practical Land Use. He’ll 
show you “Willing Acres”, the book that explains how you 
can improve your farm. And your Red Brand dealer will help 
you start your Practical Land Use plan. See him this week. 

distributed by 

MARSHALL-WELLS CANADIAN CO. 

KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 

Peoria 7, Illinois 

RED BRAND FENCE® • RED BRAND BARBED WIRE® * RED TOP STEEL POSTS® * GATES * KEYLINE 
POULTRY NETTING * BALE TIES • NAILS * STAPLES * NON-CLIM BABLE AND ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


NEW 

RED BRAND Barbed 
Wire with the 
galvannealed barb 
painted red. Your 
promise of top quality 
—long life. 


known 

RED BRAND fence 
with the top wire 
painted red. So you 
can know at a glance 
that you have the best. 


proved 

RED TOP Steel Posts 
with the bright red 
top. They tell everyone 
who passes you’re a 
real judge of value. 


e emm 


Ideas for That 
Winter Slack Period 


The long winter months bring their own particular 
jobs and time to fix things around the farmstead 


Emergency Fu 
handy funnel I 
tied a piece of 
string tightly 
around a bottle 
several inches be¬ 
low the bottle 
neck. I set a 
match to the gas- 
soaked yarn and, 
when it had fin¬ 
ished burning, 
poured cold water 
break off smoothly.- 


To make 



Ice Hole Kept Open. I water 
through the ice wood —0-- 

_ . ° . . . SUPPORT ~~~ya 


M.Mc., Que. 


PUT LINSEED OIL IN 
BRISTLES* 




CUT OfF 

Will OUTER TINES- 

WELD ON MOWER BLADES' 





BRACKETS ON 
WALL KOLOS 
SHOVELS, 
FORKS. ETC. 


open with an iron 
pipe, three inches 
in diameter. A 


ICE 

3 IN. 

1 PIPE 

WATER . [ 

'll 


Saving Paint Brush. Before using a 
new paint brush 
in any oil base 
paint I put lin- 
wrap seed oil into the 
bristles near the 
setting; then I wind a band of friction 
tape tightly around this part. It 
greatly reduces the time and work 
involved in cleaning the brush.—S.B., 
Sask. V 

Handy Bale Fork. I used the modi¬ 
fied fork shown 
for handling my 
bales in the feed- 
lot in the winter. 

The two blades 
on the outside cut 
the band, and the • 
center tine 
separate 
bales. It would also work to weld the 
mower knife on the center blade. — 
D.P.W., Man. V 

Paint-Free Door Knobs. If you have 
a paint job to do, 
on locks, and it includes a 
beforepainIihg cupboard with 
door knobs, 
hinges or drawer 
pulls that you do 
not want spotted 
with paint, just 
apply a layer of Vaseline to those 
parts; when the painting is finished, 
if paint has spotted or splashed onto 
them it will wipe off with the Vaseline. 
This also works for the glass in win¬ 
dows or doors.—H.S. V 

Fork Bracket. When forks are leaned 
against a parti¬ 
tion in the barn 
they are easily 
tipped and stock 
can break the 
handles, or you 
can drive a tine 
into your ankle. 

The bracket arrangement shown holds 
the fork where it will not get broken 
or cut anyone, around the barn. V 

Spare Ignition Key. To avoid the 
possibility of being locked out of my 
car I keep a spare ignition and truck 
key under the hood. Mine is sweated 
to the inside of the air cleaner with 
a spot of solder, but any inconspicu¬ 
ous place would do. In cars in which 
the hood is released from inside the 
car some other place on the frame or 
body could be used.—O.T., Man. V 




be better. I weld the bottom of the 
pipe closed, and have a screw cap on 
the top. When the ice forms I set it 
as shown. In the morning I pour hot 
water into the pipe, slide it out of the 
hole, and the water runs into a bowl 
that I cut beside the pipe, and the 
stock can drink. This saves cutting a 
hole every morning.—P.D.J., B.C. V 

Paint Strainer. A discarded nylon 
stocking makes an 
excellent strainer 
for old paint. I 
use the top 10 or 
'M2 inches. Tie a 
knot in the lower 
_end, slip the top 

through' P NYL<m°ver the pail, and 
stocking pour _ _ G M Em 

Alta. V 

Salt Block Stand. With the top half 
of a cream can, salt 
with the handles TopoF 
removed, I made old 
a good salt block ^ 7^75 
stand. The post it POST 
is on is 21/2 feet 
above the ground, and the cream can 
is fastened to it through the neck 
with nails or a bolt. Holes should be 
punched for drainage.—M.E., Alta. V 

Hauling In Snow. I made an outfit 
with which I can haul loads of feed 
through deep snow. I got a truck 
frame with a good rear end and with 
fair tires; I extended the drive from 
the rear end to the power take-off of 
the tractor. The tractor pulls on the 
load and drives the rear end, so the 
truck wheels push. If the snow is very 
deep the outfit can be improved by 
using chains.—G.T., Alta. V 

Floor Mat Protection. A rubber heel 
pad cut from bn 
old inner tube 
will protect the 
floor pad on youi 
car and keep from 
wearing a hole 
where your heel 
rests. I stitched 
the top end' 
around the base of the accelerator 
pedal, as shown.—G.P.L., Sask. V 

Removing Jar Tops. I saw an idea 
in the February, 
1955, issue of The 

SAND PAPER „ .0-1 

over lid Country Ouide 
Removal f° r making a 
, of lid vvrench for taking 
the tops off glass 
jars. I get them 
off by putting a 
piece of sandpaper over the top and 
down the sides, as shown. If your 
hand slips on the sandpaper moisten 
it slightly, and you will generally 
move them.—A.C.J., B.C. V 



RUBBER _ 

PAD PROTECTS FLOOR MAT 
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What’s news at Inco ? 



Fleet experience suggests that savings in battery 
inspection, and maintenance costs are as important 
as the long life, temperature and power output charac¬ 


teristics of this new Sintered Plate Nickel-Cadmium 
Battery. Because this battery does not fume it can be 
located inside the truck cab or in the back of the bus. 


Once a year water is added. Holds its charge in 
storage. No damage if discharged. The full story 
is below, and should interest every fleet operator. 


NEW BATTERY LASTS 15 YEARS! 
INCO NICKEL PLAYS IMPORTANT PART 


Designed for tough conditions, the new Nickel - Cadmium 
Battery is capable of successful service at 65° below zero 
and at 135° above. It has extra starting power and low 
maintenance costs. Inco aided in development of the special 
materials that made this remarkable battery possible. 


Here are Facts About the Sintered Plate Nickel-Cadmium Battery 


Ques. Will it operate in extreme cold and heat? 

Ans. Types are available which will start an 
engine at 65° below zero 
F. Can be charged at 65° 
below zero F. These bat¬ 
teries will not freeze until 
the temperatures drop be¬ 
low 75° below zero F., and 
will not be damaged even 
if they are frozen. At the 
other extreme these bat¬ 
teries will operate success- 
Batteries are compact fully at temperatures as 
because thin, flexible high as 135 ° p w j t hout 
nylon and plastic b , , 

separators are used damage to trie battGry. 

Ques. What type of battery is it? 

Ans. The new Nickel-Cadmium Battery is an 
alkaline battery, employing potassium 
hydroxide, rather than acid, as the 
electrolytic compound. 


Ques. What is the Nickel-Cadmium Battery 
suitable for? 

Ans. The Nickel-Cadmium Battery can be 
used in any type of service where the 
conventional type of storage battery 
is employed. No modification of the 
charging system or of the electrical system 
is required. 

Ques. How about storage? 

Ans. The Nickel-Cadmium Battery can be 
stored either charged or uncharged 
without damage. If stored charged, it 
will hold its charge for a very long time. 
At low temperatures there is practically 
no loss of charge. This means that the 
battery can be left out all winter and it 
will be ready for work in the spring. 
With this battery, fleet operators need 
no "battery room” Cycling of batteries 
in stock is eliminated. 


Ques. How does it compare in size and weight 
with other batteries ? 

Ans. In a truck or bus a Nickel-Cadmium 
Battery half the size of a conventional 
battery will give twice the starting 
power at low temperatures and is much 
lighter. 

Ques. Does it give off fumes? 

Ans. The Sintered Plate Nickel-Cadmium 
Battery does not give off noxious or 
corrosive fumes. It can safely be in¬ 
stalled under the rear seat of a bus, away 
from the damaging effect of salt and 
gravel. 

Ques. Can heavy-duty types be obtained? 

Ans. They are giving good service starting 
railway diesels and operating railway 
signal systems and in many tough jobs. 

Ques. Will they soon be available in Canada? 

Ans. Canadian-made batteries are already 
available and in use in limited quan¬ 
tities in Canada. 

"The Romance of Nickel”, a 72-pa, 
hook, fully illustrated, will be sent 
free on request. Bulk copies supplied 
Secondary School teachers. 




THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED • 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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PAY YOUR HOSPITALIZATION 
TAX ON TIME ... AND BE 
ASSURED OF CONTINUOUS 
COVERAGE IN 1956 


Adults: 


RATES 


Including persons over 18 years and all persons 
who are self-supporting, married, widowed or 
divorced__ $ 15.00 


Dependents: 

Under 18 years of age 


$ 5.00 


Maximum tax: 

For any taxpayer, his spouse, dependents under 
18 years of age, dependents between 18 and 21 
attending educational institutions and incapaci¬ 
tated children over 18 years__ $ 40.00 


Early Payment Ensures Late Payment Means 

Continuous Protection ® Lost Protection 

YOUR PAYMENT IS DUE BY NOVEMBER 30th 


SASKATCHEWAN 

HOSPITAL SERVICES PLAN 


solved: 

How to Save 
Missing 
Bushels 



A HUME REEL on your 
harvester does it! 

Saves bushels missed or shattered 
at the most vital point — the cutter 
bar. 

Finger-like tines reach down ver¬ 
tically . . . gently lift the crop. 

Gathers more bushels from any 


Strongest reel made. Handles heavy 
crops — feeds evenly . . . cleanly! 

Models available to fit all harvest¬ 
ers and windrowers. Talk to your 
dealer. 

For FREE illustrated folder, write 

H. D. HUME Company 

Mendota 15, Illinois 


field — standing, down, tangled, short 
or tall. 


Specialized Farm Equipment 




HUME REEL Gathers. . . 


WHERE A BAT REEL Shatters 

DISTRIBUTED BY: STEWART BROS. CO.. PENH0LD. ALBERTA 

C. C. KING 4. CO. LTD.. MANITOBA AND SASKATCHEWAN 



No Permit 
Book Needed Here 

Livestock, forage crops and seed growing plus 
labor saving make for efficiency on this farm 


by DON BARON 

OW much work is required to 
feed 400 steers over winter? 
Not much, if the feedlot is well 
organized. On the Gordon Ballhorn 
farm at Wetaskiwin, Alberta, the men 
would rather feed that number of 
cattle than milk two cows. 

In fact, the entire Ballhorn opera¬ 
tion is laid out for labor efficiency. 
With 400 steers on feed each winter, 
and 200-300 pigs from the 30 brood 
sows, only three men, including Mr. 
Ballhorn, are around most of the 
winter. But Gordon adds that two 
could easily do the work. 

About three acres, surrounded with 
board fence, make up the feedlot. The 
north side is roofed, providing open 
shelter and a place for bedding. A 
gate on the south side of the lot opens 
into the horseshoe-shaped roughage- 
feeding area, where hay or green feed 
is hauled in from the stack every few 
days, and choring means a walk 
around the edge a couple of times 
daily to throw up a bit of fresh feed. 

Around the yard are three self- 
feeders for chop. These are filled 
about once a week, as required. This 
is a sizable job, because the home¬ 
grown feed is ground, balanced with 
supplement, and blown into the 
feeders. The sleeping area in the 
shelter is bedded with straw a couple 
of times a week. Water from a well is 
kept warm with a coal fire. And that’s 
just about it. Beef producers have to 
keep on their toes to compete with 
that sort of operation. 

The hog enterprise is an interesting 
one too. Sows are farrowed twice a 
year, in February and August, in sep¬ 
arate pens. In a few days, two sows 
will be put together in bigger pens 
and finally, half a dozen sows might 
be nursing their litters in one huge 
pen. This is all to reduce labor. 

Once weaned, the young pigs might 
be turned outside, or stabled indoors, 
in pens. Even in winter, growing pigs 
go outside to run the yard, eat from 
an outdoor self-feeder and drink from 
the heated water tank. For pigs that 
are indoors, a feed supply is stored 
just across the alley from the feed 
trough, and again, feeding means a 
minimum of work. In fact, Mr. Ball¬ 
horn says that a grand total of about 
three hours’ work a day will handle 
the swine chores. 

This completes the livestock feed¬ 
ing end of the Ballhorn enterprise, but 
the field crop program, geared almost 
entirely to the livestock, is of interest 
too. About 400 of the 1,200 acres are 
cropped, but because much of this is 
sold as registered seed, other grain 
must be purchased to replace it. The 
remaining acres grow tame and native 
grass and hay. He has seeded brome, 
alfalfa, sweet clover and fescue for 
forage crops. Steers bought in the 
spring graze all summer and then go 
to cover crop in the fall, where they 
take a little grain before finally going 
onto feed in early November. 

In the black soil belt running 
through Wetaskiwin, Gordon finds 


that his rotation of grass for four or 
five years or more, then a few years 
of grain and back to grass again, 
makes all the difference. He hasn’t 
had a grain delivery permit book for 
three years now. He says his land 
can’t stand continual cropping, and 
he doesn’t plan to have a permit book 
again. Everything grown on the farm, 
if not in the form of seed grain, is fed 
and sold as meat. V 

Potato Growers 
Eliminate Price-Cutting 

ROWERS of certified seed pota¬ 
toes in the heavy - producing 
southern part of Alberta have 
taken some of the cut-throat price 
competition from their business, re¬ 
placed it with a selling system based 
on order and more information, and 
after the first season, report that it 
made them money. 

W. L. McGillivray, Coaldale, presi¬ 
dent of the newly established Alberta 
Certified Seed Growers’ Association, 
points out that a simple agreement 
among members made in January, 
1954, when the association was 
formed, has shown encouraging results 
in boosting prices. 

Here is how it was done. Growers 
with potatoes from up to 50, 100, or 
even more acres, in the bin and ready 
for market, met to form their associa¬ 
tion. They represented many districts, 
and decided to establish a price below 
which each would refuse to sell. 

Each man reported on the likely 
supply of potatoes in his district. They 
considered the possible demand, and 
well aware that a wrong decision 
could cost them dearly, and despite 
dire warning by a pessimistic broker 
that the market couldn’t stand it, set 
their minimum price at $45 a ton. 


Love is the delusion that one 
woman differs from another.—II. L. 
Mencken. 


Later, with spring approaching and 
their bins still full, they called another 
meeting. Again the broker gave a 
gloomy picture of selling prospects at 
such a price. Again the growers didn't 
believe him. They were determined 
that the price should be decided on 
market conditions, rather than on dark 
warnings and panicky selling. They 
sized up the supply situation again, 
and decided to hold on. Their guess 
was good. Every potato sold, and with 
a late spring shortage pushing the 
price of final deliveries to $55, the 
new organization had scored a victory. 

"TJROKERS deserve an honest pay 
Jj for handling our potatoes,” Mr. 
McGillivray says now, “but there was 
too much indication that they some¬ 
times made more than that.” An Aber- 
deen-Angus breeder, too, he compares 
the potato market with an earlier cattle 
market, when dealers used to roam 
the country, often buying cattle away 
below market price. V 
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The Old 
Prairie Trails 

T HE roads on the prairies were 
not always straight, as they are 
today. In the times of the earliest 
settlements, and long before that date, 
the miles across the land were tra¬ 
versed on trails that followed the path 
of least resistance. Today mighty bull¬ 
dozers push down hills and fill in deep 
valleys on the prairies to save the 
modern high-speed traveller the neces¬ 
sity of turning the steering wheel on 
his fast-moving car. In the old days 
the driver shouted “Gee” or “Haw” 
and turned his team of oxen to flank a 
slough, or high hill, or deep valley. 

One of the many famous trails of 
the prairie west was “The Carlton 


Trail.” It started on the now-famous 
Portage Avenue of Winnipeg and 
wandered westward, until it reached 
Fort Carlton in north-central Sas¬ 
katchewan-then part of The North- 
West Territories. On its winding route 
it followed the north bank of the As- 
siniboine River as far as Portage la 
Prairie, then divided into two trails. 
After it crossed into the Territories it 
passed close to where such modern, 
bustling towns as Melville, Lanigan, 
Humboldt, and Wakaw now are, and 
crossed the South Saskatchewan River 
at Batoche. After this crossing- 
perilous in times of flood or spring 
break-up—it was an easy drive to Fort 
Carlton, the Hudson’s Bay Post first 
built in 1810 and finally demolished 
in the 1885 rebellion. 

There was a branch of the trail 


from the Humboldt area to the pres¬ 
ent Duck Lake area; and if you went 
this way you crossed a ferry run by 
Gabriel Dumont, later famous as 
Louis Riel’s lieutenant in 1885. 

The trail wound for some 500 miles 
in the long trek from Winnipeg to 
Fort Carlton. The typical vehicle on 
the trail was the Red River cart, 
ordinarily pulled by oxen, but often 
pulled by horses. With the approach 
of more modern times a brisk team on 
a buckboard could be seen, and horse¬ 
back riders appeared in fairly early 
times. Fast travellers would cover the 
distance in 25 days, but no man was 
disgraced for taking ten days longer 
to complete the 500-mile journey. 

Many men now famous in western 
Canadian history and agriculture 
travelled the Carlton Trail. In 1857, 


October, 1955 

Palliser travelled it, and a year later 
he was followed by H. Y. Hind, both 
men sent out by governments to con¬ 
sider the possibilities of farming this 
great prairie and bush country land. 
In 1859, the Earl of Southesk made 
his famous trip in search of game and 
hunting. In March, 1867, Father 
Grandin drove from Winnipeg to Fort 
Carlton with a dog team, and then 
drove back with Father Lacombe, 
whom he had gone out to meet. 

The early travellers of the trails 
faced loneliness, remoteness and great 
distances. They fought their carts out 
of mud holes. They kept a constant 
eye on the horizon for the much feared 
prairie fires. Today, where they trav¬ 
elled and struggled, wheat fields 
flourish, and roads are scrupulously 
built on the square. V 


EA T UP ACRES 


FOR PRAIRIE FARMERS 



For Caterpillar owners, it’s full speed ahead in any 
weather or season, even though soil conditions under¬ 
foot might not be perfect! Wet areas around sloughs 
. . . soft, yielding soil . . . slick surface . . . these con¬ 
ditions won’t bog down fall work when you’ve a 
CAT* Diesel Tractor! 

And every minute you operate a Cat Diesel 
Tractor, you’re gaining time. You pull a bigger load 
so you make fewer trips across the field. You work 
without time and fuel-squandering slippage. You pull 
a wide or long hitch of equipment, and yet turn close 
to headlands. You save 60% to 80% on your fuel bill 


in comparison to gasoline tractors . . . and that often 
amounts to $400 to $500 a year. 

While you’re thinking about it, figure out how 
much further ahead you’d be in time and money on 
your fall work if you owned a Cat Diesel D2 Tractor 
right now! You’ll see why owners like Louis Bec- 
hard, Lajord, Sask., say, “Our D2s are great for 
farming.” His D2s are shown pulling 15' offset drills. 
Even with a heavy side draft, the D2s track straight 
and true. See your nearby Caterpillar Dealer for all 
the details. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


^Caterpillar and Cat ar« Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


CATERPILLAR* 
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Worms, and 
Worms, and Worms 

Worm story? Or fish story? We haven’t been 
able to decide which, but the author says worms 

by P. W. LUCE 


A NY man with 14,000,000 worms 
should live in an underdeveloped 
country, and have plenty of 
trouble. But not Tommy O’Brien of 
Vancouver, B.C. At last count, he had 
approximately this number, but they 
were earthworms, and he was engaged 
in the profitable business of selling 


them. This should make him the un¬ 
disputed worm king of Canada, and a 
real worm expert. Report has it that 
he has been very successful in breed¬ 
ing dew worms, which sometimes 
grow to be ten inches long. 

Tommy O’Brien’s customers are 
fishermen. Most of them are local men. 


but business is done with all parts of 
the world, much of it with other worm 
breeders, who would like very much 
to learn the secrets of the Vancouver 
expert. They are not told much. 

A short, wiry man with blue eyes 
and a mane of steel grey hair, Tommy 
O’Brien spent many years at sea, and 
travelled more than 100,000 miles 
studying worms. He established his 
earthworm hatchery in Vancouver in 
1950, his entire capital being $1,000. 
Within five months he was making 
splendid dividends and has been going 
ahead comfortably ever since. Fre¬ 
quently he works 11 hours per day, 






Lasts 

Longer 

Too! 


*IN NORMAL CAR USC 


The “Sta-ful” stays stronger longer than any 
ordinary battery because of its special 
construction. Its extra large liquid reserve 
(3 times as much as batteries without “Sta-ful” 
features) keeps “Sta-ful” plates fully covered and 
protected . . . keeps power at its peak. 

Get the full story on the Auto-Lite “Sta-ful” 
battery — the battery that needs water only 3 
times a year in normal car use and lasts 
longer, too. See your Auto-Lite Battery 
dealer today. 


AUTO-LITE BATTERIES OF CANADA LIMITED, 
TORONTO 4, ONTARIO 


AFTER EQUAL 
EVAPORATION 
THIS HAPPENS.„ 


Auto-Lite "Sta-ful” plates Ordinary battery plates are 

are fully covered and active. exposed and partially inactive. 

Fibre-glass'insulqtion helps keep power-producing 
material in plates, assures longer life. 


You’re always off to a good start 
with an Auto-Lite “Sta-ful"! 


Wherever you drive, in any season, 
you can be sure of quick, trouble-free 
starts with an Auto-Lite “Sta-ful” battery. 


Here's the reason . . . Auto-Lite “Sta-ful” hat more than 
3 times the liquid reserve of ordinary batteries . . . 


Liquid reserve of 
Auto-Lite "Sta-ful” 
is over 1 4 oz. 


Liquid reserve of 
ordinary batteries 
is less than 4 oz. 


AUTO-LITE MANUFACTURES OVER 400 PRODUCTS, INCLUDING SPARK PLUGS, BATTERIES, WIRE AND CABLE, ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS| 


but he does no business on Sundays, 
holidays, or St. Patrick’s Day. 

In 1952, Tommy left his hatchery 
in competent hands and made one 
more around-the-world journey in 
search of worm lore. Among other 
things, his notebooks reveal that there 
are 90 species of earthworms in North 
America—and that worms will burrow 
18 feet to escape frost. South America 
boasts a worm seven feet long. 
(Shucksl Wrong heading—this is a fish 
story.—ed.). All worms prefer fat meat 
to lean, but they have an unexplained 
fondness for sugar and licorice, which 
are not even obtainable in their natural 
diet. 

Tommy says there is no race suicide 
among worms. They are bi-sexual, 
though not self-fertilizing. Under ideal 
conditions they will mate all year 
round and will reproduce themselves 
as much as 4,000 times. 

Although earthworms are 89 per 
cent water, and have no bones, they 
require large quantities of calcium, 
and thrive on high-protein foods. They 
are hearty eaters for their size and 
must be fed frequently to keep them 
happy and healthy (suggested slogan: 
“Fishworms that die happy.”—ed.). 

Tommy O’Brien’s stock of worms 
never drops much below the 14,000,- 
000 mark in the off-season, but the 
feed bill is pretty constant. They swal¬ 
low 40 pounds of food daily, which is 
served to them on wire trays six inches 
wide and 12 inches deep. Covered 
with food these are lowered into the 
pits in such a way that the contents 
are kept out of the soil, thus avoiding 
an acid reaction, which would be un¬ 
pleasant for the worms. 

Living quarters are big wooden 
boxes five by eight feet, filled with 
rich loam and leafmold. When advis¬ 
able, chemicals or vitamins are intro¬ 
duced so that the worms will be en¬ 
couraged to increase and multiply 
almost indefinitely. 

There are about 20,000 species of 
worms scattered all over the world and 
all have not yet been discovered. 
Scientists have been studying worms 
for centuries, the first written records 
dating back to 1469. In that year the 
Book of St. Alban’s published an essay 
titled “Fyshynge and Angle,” written 
by Julia Beinieas, a Benedictine nun, 
who gave specific instructions about 
the best ones to use to catch fish for 
Friday’s needs. 

To those dubious critics who may 
question that there are 14,000,000 
worms in the O’Brien Earthworm 
Hatchery, the owner merely says that 
he knows how much soil there is in 
each box. He merely counts the num¬ 
ber of worms in a shovelful of soil and 
does the necessary multiplication. V 
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more and more 
Canadian farmers 


forward... with 



ALCAN 

“KINGSTRONG” 

Aluminum roofing and siding 

Every year right across the country you see more barns and 
buildings clad with “Kingstrong”. It’s easy to figure why. Just 
compare costs and consider the advantages of Kingstrong . 


They Beat 
The Army Worms 

OUTHWESTERN Saskatchewan’s 
Eastend area harvested one of 
the biggest crops in its history 
this year. But it took a fast campaign 
against an unusual invader in early 
summer to salvage a good part of the 
crop there. 

Conditions were ideal for the inva¬ 
sion of army cutworms, that depend 
on damp conditions and green growth 
to complete their life cycle. Eastend 
is not usually damp country. How¬ 
ever, rains last fall left a growth of 
weeds on the surface of fallow fields, 
ideal for the moths to lay their eggs in, 
in late August and early September. 
The worms hatched and fed on the 
green growth until freeze-up. 

Spring was late, and when farmers 
finally got their crop in, the worms 
were still feeding, though normally the 
moths would have emerged. They at¬ 
tacked the fresh green growth with a 
vengeance, and were whittling down 
plants at a furious pace, when they 
were noticed by farmers. 

Identified by entomologists of the 
Department of Agriculture as army 
worms, they had covered a sizable 
area, reaching from Val Marie on the 
east to Consul in the extreme south¬ 
west. Counts in various fields showed 
infestations of up to six worms per 
square foot, and, all told, about 20,000 
acres or more were estimated to be 
infested. By late May and early June, 
some fields were almost brown, when 
they should have been covered with a 
rich green growth. 

T HROUGH the agricultural repre¬ 
sentative, Archie Colton, arrange¬ 
ments were made to obtain poison. 
The municipalities concerned handled 
it. Enough Dieldrin to spray 1,600 
acres was brought in. Fifty gallons of 
Endrin covered another 900 acres, 
while enough Aldrin to bring the en¬ 
tire total to 5,000 acres completed 
their supplies. Pressure sprayers were 
hauled over the stricken fields from 
early morning until late at night. The 
spraying even took to the air, as a local 
aircraft took on the job. 

While the spray was being applied, 
another 4,000 acres or so were disked 
up and seeded again. Other fields 
showing lesser infestations were left 
untreated, and, stimulated by good 
growing conditions, made a successful 
comeback. 

This fall, the results of that fast 
campaign were revealed by yields up 
to 20 or 25 bushels of wheat to the 
acre coming off fields that were brown 
last spring from the fast-working 
worms. 

This experience provided an ex¬ 
cellent demonstration of how fast 
action with modern weapons can come 
through in a crisis for farmers today. V 



LONG LIFE—Strong, rust-proof and weather- 
resistant, “Kingstrong” lasts a lifetime—with 
no maintenance. 

LIGHT WEIGHT — “Kingstrong” aluminum is 
easy to handle, cuts erection time and cost. 

FOR COASTAL AREAS — “Kingstrong” is 
recommended for farm buildings in coastal 
areas because aluminum is highly resistant 
to salt-water atmosphere. 


REDUCES FIRE HAZARD — Spark-proof and 
fire-resistant, it assures better protection. 

NO PAINT NEEDED — Naturally attractive 
and rust-proof all the way through, “King- 
strong” needs no protective coating. 

IMPROVES PRODUCTION—Because of high 
reflectivity, “Kingstrong” keeps buildings 
cooler in summer, warmer in winter. Animals 
and poultry stay healthier, produce better. 


AND - YOU GET MORE COVERAGE PER DOLLAR! The extra width of the 

“Kingstrong” 36-inch sheet (32-inch when ribbed) means fewer side- 
laps and greater coverage for your money. 

LOOK AHEAD WITH ALUMINUM — to a lifetime of building protection 
— at low cost. Write for your free copy of our folder on “Kingstrong ’ 
Aluminum for Farm Roofing and Siding. 

ALCAN ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 

1715 Sun Life Building, Montreal 

"Kingstrong" is a registered Trade Mark lor aluminum roofing sheet manufactured 
by Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. It is ribbed and corrugated by all leading 
roofing manufacturers. 
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Having 
trouble 
with 
Mastitis ? 



Blast it with the new "4-Barrelled" 

TARGOT= 


At the first sign of bloody, lumpy or stringy milk on your strip cup screen, 
infuse the infected quarter with TARGOT. Mastitis is caused by many kinds 
of bacteria and TARGOT combines four powerful antibiotics—for a smashing, 
4-barrelled attack on all mastitis-causing bacteria. The lighter-than-milk 
base results in a faster contact of TARGOT with udder tissue for quick, effec¬ 
tive treatment. The tissue is saved and the udder speedily returned to normal. 

TARGOT coats udder tissue, does not remain suspended in the milk and 
so is not withdrawn and lost when the quarter is milked. Available from your 
veterinarian or druggist. 

^rite for free literature. *Reg. Trade-Mark fCblortetracycline 
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• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


Call for World Wheat Meeting 

The Wheat Council of the Interna¬ 
tional Wheat Agreement nations has 
requested the United Nations to con¬ 
vene a world wheat convention to¬ 
ward the end of this month. In 
addition to countries represented on 
the Wheat Council, invitations will 
be forwarded by the U.N. to members 
of that organization, to food and agri¬ 
cultural organizations and to members 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

Purpose of the meeting is to place 
before countries interested in world 
wheat trade the current demand and 
supply problem on a wider basis than 
that represented by the two Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreements. Thus, ac¬ 
ceptance of the invitation would bring 
into the discussions such countries as 
the United Kingdom, the Argentine, 
Russia, Poland and Turkey. 

Great Britain who declined to be¬ 
come a party to the current wheat 
pact, allegedly because the maximum 
price was too high, has signified her 
intentions of participating in the forth¬ 
coming discussions. The fact that she 
will take part does not mean that the 
U.K. will be a party to any future 
agreement but it does present some 
possibility of working out a compro¬ 
mise which would be acceptable to 
that country. 

If there is a general acceptance of 
the U.N.’s invitation, undoubtedly 
new slants on a possible solution will 
be advanced by nations not members 
of the present agreement; conse¬ 
quently it is not impossible that a 
somewhat different type of Interna¬ 
tional Wheat Agreement could evolve 
from the discussions. If an agreement 
is to be reached it will have to be 
resolved at an early date in order to 
allow signatory nations to ratify it 
before the present agreement expires 
next July 31. V 

U.S. Oats and Barley Import 
Controls Lapse 

An official U.S. announcement last 
month stated that President Eisen¬ 
hower would not seek an extension of 
the existing import quotas imposed 
against foreign oats and barley; as a 
result the quotas automatically ex¬ 
pired on September 30. 

While Canadians were considerably 
concerned at the time the quotas were 
imposed, shipments to the U.S. have 
not been affected by the quotas dur¬ 
ing the past year as actual exports 
have been less than one-half of the 
permissible imports of 40 million 
bushels of oats and 27.5 million 
bushels of barley. The lack of interest 
on the part of American importers of 
Canadian oats and barley may be 
explained by the fact that Canadian 
prices for these grains have been gen¬ 
erally higher than those in the United 
States and also by the fact that last 
year’s oats and barley crops were not 
of the usual high quality produced in 
western Canada. Most American im¬ 
ports of Canadian oats and barley are 
of high quality. 

From the American point of view 
the current domestic oats price is well 
below the support loan level and 
consequently the incentive to import 
large quantities of foreign oats into 
that country no longer exists. Feed 
grain supplies are ample at the present 


time and thus there is little likelihood 
that American prices will move up¬ 
ward during the current year to a 
level which will encourage the im¬ 
porting of Canadian oats and barley 
in larger volume. 

However, if American prices do rise, 
and there is a tendency to import 
these grains in large quantities, the 
United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture could readily act by again re¬ 
questing a tariff commission study of 
the situation. If that body were to 
recommend the re-imposition of im¬ 
port controls it is improbable the 
administration would ignore it. V 

I.W.A. Sales Below Quotas 
in 1954-55 

International Wheat Agreement 
sales during the 1954-55 crop year 
fell considerably short of “quotas” but 
showed a substantial improvement 
over the previous year’s sales. In 
1953-54 registered sales under I.W.A. 
amounted to 225.2 million bushels out 
of a possible 389.2 million bushels, 
while last year’s sales totalled 290.8 
million bushels with total quotas of 
393 million. 

Largest share of the increase went 
to the United States whose sales 
under the agreement advanced from 
106.1 million bushels to 139.7 million 
in 1954-55. The other two major 
wheat exporters under I.W.A., Can¬ 
ada and Australia, increased sales 
from 90.9 million bushels to 109.5 
million and from 27.8 million to 41.2 
million, respectively. 

Since importing members are 
obliged to take their full guaranteed 
quantities only at the floor price of 
$1.55 (U.S.) a bushel basis No. 1 
Northern at the Lakehead, and prices 
being well above this minimum, the 
agreement insofar as quotas are con¬ 
cerned has been inoperative during 
the past two years. V 

Grain Storage Plan Outlined 

Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent is 
reported to be giving careful consider¬ 
ation to a grain storage plan aimed at 
moving more grain out of farm stor¬ 
age. The plan was submitted to the 
Prime Minister last month by A. H. 
McDonald, Saskatchewan Liberal 
leader. 

Details of the plan are not known 
at the time of writing but it is con¬ 
cerned with providing more off farm 
storage facilities so that farmers might 
be enabled to deliver greater quanti¬ 
ties of grain through the regular ele¬ 
vator channels. It is understood that 
the Prime Minister was interested in 
the wheat delivery problem and 
promised to give his careful consider¬ 
ation to the storage plan. 

The terminal storage situation is 
extremely tight at the present time 
and this situation exists to an equal 
degree throughout the country ele¬ 
vator system. Grain can only begin to 
move off of farms after export ship¬ 
ments take place from the terminal 
elevators and, since most wheat ■ im¬ 
porting countries are absorbed with 
their own harvests at this period of 
the year, an increased export move¬ 
ment to overseas destinations cannot 
be expected for some weeks. Un¬ 
doubtedly farmers with storage prob¬ 
lems would welcome any develop¬ 
ments which would alleviate their 
own storage problems. V 
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Grain Carry-over Down 

Total carry-over stocks of the five 
major Canadian grains in all North 
American positions at July 31 was 
down 24 per cent from a year ago, 
according to a release by the Do¬ 
minion Bureau of Statistics. In round 
figures total supplies were 669 million 
bushels as compared with last year’s 
record of 876 million bushels. How¬ 
ever, since the average carry-over for 
the 10-year period of 1945 to 1954 is 
360 million bushels, this year’s carry¬ 
over is still some 86 per cent above 
the long-term average. 

Stocks at July 31 with last year’s 
figures in brackets were as follows: 
Wheat 481,400 000 (582,700,000); 
oats 81,100,000 (125,800,000); bar¬ 
ley 87,200,000 (56,000,000); rye 17,- 
900,000 (19,300,000). 

The Bureau of Statistics estimated 
that there were 100,900,000 bushels 
of wheat on Canadian farms and 
212 ,200,000 bushels in country ele¬ 
vators. Eastern elevators were esti¬ 
mated to have on hand approximately 
68 million bushels of wheat and Lake- 
head terminals had a further 400 mil¬ 
lion bushels in store. V 

World Wheat Trade in 1955-56 

Total international trade in wheat 
may be the about the same as in the 
past year, according to an August re¬ 
lease by the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. The supply posi¬ 
tion in most importing countries is 
average or better and total stocks of 
wheat in the four major exporting 
countries—United States, Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia, and Argentina—are expected to 
show a slight net increase over July 1, 
1954. A major reduction in the carry¬ 
over of Canadian stocks has been 
offset by an increase of stocks in the 
United States and Argentina. 

Preliminary and incomplete data on 
the 1954-55 wheat trade indicates a 
total volume of approximately 940 
million bushels. This figure is seven 
per cent above the exports of the pre¬ 
vious year and three per cent above 
the 1945-53 average of 912 million 
bushels, states the U.S.D.A. release. 

In the current crop year as in the 
past, world trade in wheat will be 
affected by domestic production in 
the major importing regions. On the 
basis of presently available data, it 
appears that world wheat production 
will exceed that of last year. 

Greatest gains in this year’s wheat 
crop are found in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere with Canada leading the in¬ 
crease with a crop estimated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics as being 
in excess of 500 million bushels. 

In western Europe, which repre¬ 
sents one of the major importing areas, 
the wheat crop is generally better 
than a year ago. Increases in produc¬ 
tion are indicated for Italy, Western 
Germany, France and Yugoslavia. The 
United Kingdom, Spain, Portugal and 
the Scandinavian countries are ex¬ 
pected to show some decline in wheat 
production. 

France, an exporting member of 
I.W.A., will produce a near record 
crop of high quality and in addition, 
is reported to have a substantial carry¬ 
over from the 1954 crop year. Ac¬ 
cording to latest reports Greece has a 


prospective crop of 50 million bushels, 
the second largest on record, and the 
out-run of the Yugoslavian and Turk¬ 
ish crops is expected to exceed that 
of last year. 

With a large wheat crop of high 
quality in Canada and a substantial 
carry-over in the United States and 
Australia, it would appear that these 
exporting countries will have to work 
hard for their share of the interna¬ 
tional wheat trade. Informed U.S. 
officials are reported to have ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that that country 
may conceivably match its 1954-55 
exports of approximately 270 million 
bushels through a continuation of its 
various surplus export programs. It is 
these various exporting programs 
which have induced considerable con¬ 
cern in Canada since, in some cases, 
Canadian wheat has been replaced 
with that of the U.S. in traditionally 
Canadian markets. 

However, the U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture, speaking to the recent 
meeting of the International Federa¬ 
tion of Agricultural Producers in 
Rome, outlined the U.S. agricultural 
program and assured his audience of 
the minimum disruption of normal 
trade patterns. The Secretary stated: 

“We are seeking to bring produc¬ 
tion more nearly into line with de¬ 
mand through marketing quotas and 
acreage reduction. At the same time, 
through the adjustment of support 
levels, we are employing price as a 
means of increasing consumption. Our 
policies of seeking to bring produc¬ 
tion into better balance with demand 
and of making our price programs 
more realistic seem to be clearly un¬ 
derstood. But apparently there have 
arisen some misconceptions, not to 
say, misapprehensions, about our 
foreign marketing programs. 

“Our agricultural export policy is 
based on three principles: 

“1. We will compete fairly on the 
world market. 

“2. We will be competitive in 
quality. 

“3. We will participate in a mutu¬ 
ally profitable international trade that 
gives our customers abroad the con¬ 
tinuous opportunity to earn the foreign 
exchange they need to buy our 
products. 

“We will not engage in any cut¬ 
throat race for markets. We will not 
break or unduly disrupt world mar¬ 
kets. We are interested in fair play. 
We want to do our utmost to further 
the spirit of co-operation among all 
countries and to achieve an increase 
in consumption of surplus products. 
Admittedly we are competing against 
other nations in certain important 
phases of agriculture. But our aim is, 
always, friendly competition—fair com¬ 
petition. 

“Apparently, however, there is some 
feeling that our surplus disposal pro¬ 
grams and policies are interfering un¬ 
fairly with normal trade. We do not 
think this is an accurate appraisal. 
But this much I am sure we would 
all agree upon — there is need for 
honest exchanges of opinion—for dis¬ 
cussing our problems—for mutual un¬ 
derstanding of the conditions which 
prompt our national actions.” V 
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The Penmans "95" label is your 
assurance of the highest standard 
of quality. Made of merino yarns 
from the world's finest wools and 
expertly tailored for complete 
wearing ease. Noted for the way they 
wear and launder. Shirts, drawers 
and union suits. 
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In Underwear, as in everything else, you only get what you pay 
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Once a Rebel . . . 

Continued from page 8 

along.” Geordie said he knew one 
farmer got caught for $2,000. 

Gramp’s never had a bank account. 
He just uses .that old rucksack, so I 
guess they couldn’t trick him on that, 
but I was worried just the same. As 
far as I know Gramp’s never given the 
government a nickel. He’s just never 
bothered to fill out those forms they 


send around every spring. Don’t ask 
me how he gets away with it. Maybe 
down in Ottawa they don’t know 
about Gramp, but after some of the 
letters he’s written to Mr. Gardiner 
that seems hard to believe. 

I decided I should give Gramp a bit 
of warning. After supper I climbed 
into the panel and drove up the valley 
to the old place. There was nobody 
around the buildings, Gramp doesn’t 
have a housekeeper, you see, so I went 
on out the trail to the back flat Gramp 


keeps seeded down to timothy. They 
were there, all right, getting in the last 
of the hay crop. Gramp was on top of 
the load tramping and Uncle Pete toss¬ 
ing up forkfuls. Gramp hasn’t much 
use for balers and hayloaders and lord 
knows I’ve tried hard enough to sell 
him. It’s my business. 

Gramp got down and Uncle Pete 
moved along to the next coil of hay 
and pulled out a box and we all had a 
cool drink. I told Gramp about what 
Geordie Dodds had said. 



DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 


With easy-to-work-with Sylvaply plywood and the free Sylvaply booklet "How to Plan and Build 
Modern Kitchen Cabinets >l 


”, your kitchen can become a showplace—adding value to your home and 
pleasure to your living. And whether you do it yourself or have it done, projects from single 
cabinets to new kitchena are easy enough to build and budget. See your Sylvaply dealer now! 


Remodel your kitchen with Sylvaply, 

have cabinets with surfaces that won’t 
chip, that take knocks and wear without 
denting. Finishes are easily retouched, can 
be redecorated years later and still look, 
new, modern. Sylvaply Kitchen Cabinets 
are good for the lifetime of your home. 


Using Ya* Sylvaply as self-framing 
material, you construct cabinets in units. 
Work in your basement if you want, install 
whole sections at one time. Free booklet 
shows step-by-step way to do it. Your 
Sylvaply dealer has a copy for you — see 
him now. 


Doors or drawers, upper or lower cabinets 
—Sylvaply is the ideal material when you 
do it yourself. If you would rather have 
the work done for you, your Sylvaply 
dealer can make suggestions, can also show 
how to have new kitchen cupboards for 
low monthly payments to fit your budget. 


No tricky joinery with Sylvaply— simple 
box construction, glued and nailed is all 
that is required for each basic unit. 
Sylvaply saws clean with power saw or 
hand saw. Nails close to the edge without 
splitting. You can do a professional looking 
job with Sylvaply. 


Canada's Busiest Building Material 


"BEATS ANY CABINET BUILDING BOOKLET I'VE 
EVER SEEN!" says Peter Whittall, Canada's Mr. 
Do-it-yourself. "Get your free copy now at Sylvaply 
dealers while supply lasts. This booklet is more 
popular than a best-sel'ing novel!" Or writer 
Kitchen Cabinet Booklet, MacMillan & Bloedel 
Limited, Box 335, Vancouver, B.C. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 


Serving Lumber Dealers from Coast to Coast 
MACMILLAN & BLOEDEL LIMITED 


“Uh-huh,” Gramp says, “there was 

a letter or something, yesterday morn- 
• _ » 
mg. 

“You got to go in and see them,” I 
said. 

“Don’t know,” says Gramp, “I didn’t 
read the,letter.” 

“You got it with you?” I said. 

“Lit the kitchen fire with it this 
morning,” says Gramp. 

That was all I could find out about 
it, from him. I had to get back to town 
to the Aqua meeting. That’s the As- 
siniboine and Qu’Appelle Athletic As¬ 
sociation and I’m secretary-treasurer. 
I guess it’s a bit of a put-up job that I 
get elected every year because when 
I was a kid I was keen on hockey and 
baseball. When I came home from the 
army with this steel plate at my knee 
I guess everybody wanted me to have 
something to do so as not to feel out 
of things. Folks are good that way 
here. 

Well, I had to get to this meeting 
because we’re a little short on fi¬ 
nances. All through it, when people 
were tossing up ideas about how to 
raise money, I couldn’t help thinking 
about what these income tax fellows 
would do to Gramp. 

After the meeting we were having 
an ice cream in Guy deMars cafe. Guy 
is president of Aqua this year and I 
told him about Gramp and the income 
tax people. Guy sort of puffs out that 
way he does when he’s talking at the 
Board of Trade and looks real serious 
and says that’s bad. 

Guy should know because he got 
caught up himself a couple of years 
back and it cost him $3,000. “It was 
that or go to jail,” he said, “those 
people don’t fool.” 

I asked him how he was getting 
along this time. 

Guy worked up that big grin of 
his. “This time it goes all right,” he 
said, “because now I have that race¬ 
horse and I enter him as part of my 
business and he is losing money all 
the time.” 

“I wondered why you kept that 
nag,” I said. “Maybe you got a race¬ 
horse you could sell Gramp.” 

Guy said he had a better notion. 

“What?” I asked him. 

Guy said, “Just look at a lot of big 
corporations, always giving money 
away. Y.M.C.A., Salvation Army, 
Community Chest, that sort of thing. 
Then they declare it on their income 
tax as charity and don’t pay on it.” 

“Nothing like that here,” I said. 

Guy looked disgusted and said, “And 
you’re our secretary-treasurer! What’s 
wrong with Aqua? We need our ball 
park fixed up and we need new lights 
in the rink and the juniors need new 
uniforms.” 

I cottoned to it then but I wasn’t so 
sure it’d work. After all, Gramp didn’t 
fill up that old rucksack by giving 
handouts to young bucks playing base¬ 
ball or hockey. It isn’t that he’s really 
close, he’s just cautious. So I asked 
Guy if he thought he could get Gramp 
to part with his money. Guy said 
Gramp would rather give it to Aqua 
than to those fellows at Ottawa. I said 
I guess he’d rather just keep it in the 
old rucksack. “Well you think up 
something better,” said Guy sarcastic. 

T HE thing is I did! Next afternoon, 
on a Friday, I was heading up to 
the bank to see about a loan. Us 
implement agents have to pay cash 
on the line for all our stock. It gets 
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a bit tight in harvest because 
that’s when farmers usually want 
things on time. I just got up to the 
bank when Frank Hambleton, the 
manager, came out the door carrying 
his golf clubs and stuck them in the 
back of his Dodge. He looked at me 
sort of sheepish and said he was sneak¬ 
ing away early to get in some golf 
before dark, over at Clear Lake. 

That’s a long drive and I said so 
and Frank said it was the closest place 
for a good game. Frank’s a pretty nice 
fellow, a bit of class, I guess, but real 
common with farmers and ordinary 
folk. 

“Too bad there isn’t a course here 
in the valley,” I said. 

Frank said he sure wished there 
was. He came back into the bank with 
me to fix up about the loan. As I sat 
there in his office while he was mak¬ 
ing up the papers, I could look clear 
up the valley near to Gramp’s. 1 could 
see some of his Herefords moving 
around on the hillside pasture. 

“Frank,” I said, “would you be 
ready to organize a golf club if some¬ 
body fixed up a course?” 

Frank looked surprised and said 
sure he guessed he would but he 
didn’t know where we could get land 
because he’d tried and the only place 
was up on the sand plain. I told him 
to forget about Clear Lake and take a 
run with me out to Gramp’s place. 

Well, Frank and I forked hay for 
the rest of that weekend. Frank raised 
callouses the size of five-cent pieces 
but by Sunday night we convinced 
Gramp he’d have to do something to 
get off paying income tax. We told 
him the best thing to do was to give 
something to community charity. 

Gramp wanted to know what the 
community ever did for him. 

Well I knew Gramp and I said what 
did the government ever do for him. 
Then I told him that Mr. Hambleton 
wanted to start up a golf club and was 
looking for a nice, pretty bit of land. 

“Not here,” says Gramp, “this is my 
homestead. Picked her out in ’82. 
Walked all the way up the valley from 
Brandon and this was the prettiest 
piece of hillside I seen. I got here first 
and no golfers are chasing me out.” 

I could see he was getting riled 
and I told him fast we didn’t want 
him to leave, we just wanted a bit of 
the hillside. 

“What about the Herefords?” Gramp 
says, “they can’t pasture in the wheat- 
field.” 

“Leave them there,” I said, “they’ll 
help keep the grass down.” 

Well, Gramp finally gave in. The 
next day Frank Hambleton got the 



“Seen anything of my pardner? He 
had on a coonskin hat just like yours.” 


lawyer over from Birtle and he drew 
it all up formal, a deed you call it. 
The same night we had a little meet¬ 
ing in the Grain Growers elevator and 
set up the Assiniboine and Qu’Appelle 
Golf and Country Club and elected 
Frank president and me secretary- 
treasurer. 

This deed said how Gramp had 
donated 73 acres of hillside land 
valued at $55 an acre and a 10-by-14 
portable granary for a clubhouse 
valued at $300. Last year one end of 
that granary burst out and Dune Rob¬ 
son’s pigs came and had an awful 
feed. The deed was dated a year 
back. 

W ELL, that next week was a real 
five-ring circus. The income tax 
men got into town on Monday, y’see 
and we had to get things fixed up to 
look like a real golf club. Uncle Pete 
took the tractor and hauled the old 
portable granary up into the pasture 
near the highway and Gilbert Rondeau 
brought down his big Caterpillar and 
bulldozed out the places where the 
scrub was worst. Frank Hambleton 
laid out a course that was really a 
dilly. Of course the fairway was all 
rough and the greens were just dirt 
where Gilbert Rondeau had scooped 
out with his grader. Anyway, it looked 
like a golf course and we even got a 
bolt of red cloth from Egan’s general 
store and put up little flags on posts on 
all the greens. Uncle Pete got enthusi¬ 
astic and painted a sign on the gran¬ 
ary: Assiniboine and Qu’Appelle Golf 
and Country Club, members and 
guests welcome. 

Well, Gramp had to appear before 
these income tax inspectors in the 
municipal office that Friday. I wanted 
to tag along and try and keep him out 
of trouble but Dune Robson started 
swathing up on the plain the day be¬ 
fore and broke the land wheel on his 
swather. I had to go up and do a 
repair job. 

By this time everybody around St. 
Lazare had heard about the new golf 
club and were pulling for Gramp to 
outfox the income tax man. Charlie 
Madden, secretary-treasurer for the 
municipality, was in the next office to 
where this income tax fellow was 
working. It’s one of those low parti-' 
tion rigs and I guess Charlie was 
interested in what was going on about 
Gramp. 

Anyway, he told me all about it 
later. This income tax fellow seemed 
to have a lot of information about 
what Gramp had sold the year before. 

I guess he got it from the permit books 
in the elevator and places like that. 
Then he was asking Gramp about de¬ 
ductions and there was wages for 
Uncle Pete and depreciation on the 
machinery and buildings. I’ll bet that 
old tractor of his has depreciated 
about 1,000 per cent by now. I forget 
just what the figures were showing 
then, I guess Gramp would have 
owed them a few hundred dollars. 
Then this fellow wants to know about 
deductions under charity and Gramp 
pulls out his deed to the Golf and 
Countiy Club. 

Charlie Madden said this fellow 
sounded real peeved then. He said 
this was very unusual and Gramp said 
he didn’t see why. The fellow said 
this wasn’t a recognized charitable or¬ 
ganization. Gramp said it was doing 



“Want some help 
with your homework, Dad?” 

It’s a good thing young Ted is only joking. 

If his Dad took him up on that offer, Ted 
would soon find himself floundering in a sea 
of facts about family income management, 
succession duties, taxes, wills, trusts, business 
insurance and other related subjects! 

You see, Ted’s father is a typical life under¬ 
writer — a man who has not only been 
trained for his job, but keeps up-to-date by 
constant study. For the uses of life insurance 
are more extensive today than they used to 
be. And the men who represent companies 
in this business now advise you with increased 
skill. 

Doing this calls for more than study. It takes 
real understanding of people’s needs. And 
since each family’s needs are different, the 
company representative offers valuable guid¬ 
ance in making plans to fit these needs — 
individually. 

All in all, the life insurance man you deal 
with today is a very good man to know. And 
his progress is another reflection of the many 
ways in tvhich the life insurance business has 
developed with the times to meet your chan¬ 
ging needs! 

THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 

Comprising more than 50 Canadian, British and U.S. Companies 
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'KLING-KOR*' SOFT POINT. 

Notches lock core and 
jacket together for maxi¬ 
mum stopping power. 
Ideal for brush country. 


POINTED SOFT POINT. Sus¬ 
tained power and flat tra¬ 
jectory for long range 
open country shooting of 
medium-size animals. 


COPPER POINT EXPAND¬ 
ING. Smashing power, 
deep penetration, con¬ 
trolled mushrooming. 30- 
06 and 303 British only. 


Correct cartridge and bullet 
selection can spell the difference 
between success and failure. To 
help make your choice, write for 
your free copy of “Ballistics and 
Range Tables" to: 

C-l-l AMMUNITION, DEPT DF 
P.O. BOX 10, MONTREAL 


257 Roberts 

The newest DOMINION 
rifle cartridge. Its 117 
grain Pointed Soft Point 
bullet has a muzzle velo¬ 
city of 2650 feet per sec¬ 
ond and a muzzle energy 
of 1820 foot-pounds. Ideal 
in open country for such 
animals as deer and ante¬ 
lope, wolves and coyotes. 
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^HOME MEAT CURING 



FIRST—pump along 
the bones of hams 
and shoulders with 
MORTON'S TENDER - QUICK 
to start the cure INSIDE. 
THEN — rub with that rich, 
honey-brown M O R T O N'S 
SUGAR-CURE. It cures fast 
from the OUTSIDE — gives 
mild, delicious, wood-smoke 
flavor. 

No bone taint—no grey spots 
—no dry, over-salty meat. 
Try this easier, safer way 
of curing. 




EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
TO DO AN EXPERT JOB 

MORTON SUGAR-CURE SMOKE 
SALT, 7^-lb. carton _ $1.60 

MORTON TENDER QUICK 

4-lb. carton . $1.40 

2-lb. carton .. 90c 




MORTON MEAT AND POULTRY 
SEASONING, 3-oz. tin .... 25c 

MORTON SAUSAGE SEASON¬ 
ING, 10-oz. tin .. 60c 

4-oz. MEAT PUMP, all steel, ea. $2.65 

Send Your Order Today! 

Include $1 for the finest book of its kind ever 
printed— 112-page book—“Home Meat Curing 
Made Easy" 

STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

1418 STAMPEDE WAY (2nd St. E.l, Calgary 


the same sort of work as the 
Y.M.C.A. or the Community Chest. 

This fellow wanted to know if it 
was for the underprivileged and 
Gramp said sure, we’re all under¬ 
privileged here. I guess the guy was 
getting really peeved. 

Then the fellow said he thought the 
price of the land was kind of high. 
Gramp said it wasn’t much more than 
the government had offered him for 
some land up on the sand plain 15 
years back and this land was in the 
valley and look how prices had gone 
up. 

Well, I guess maybe this guy was 
really baffled, or maybe he didn’t 
believe Gramp at all. When I got 
back from fixing Dune Robson’s 
swather Gramp was sitting here in 
the garage with this young fellow in a 
light suit and straw hat and tan 
shoes. He didn’t look very happy. 

“This here’s Mr. Prentiss from the 
income tax,” Gramp said. 

I said, “How d’you do, excuse my 
greasy hands!” 

Gramp said, “Mr. Prentiss would 
like to see the golf course since he had 
his clubs with him and it would save 
him driving over to Clear Lake for the 
weekend.” And he winked at me. 

We got in the panel and drove out 
across the river to the old pasture. Mr. 
Prentiss followed along in his Buick. 
When we pulled up at the granary I 
thought it looked a bit dingy and I 
was wishing we’d had it painted. Mr. 
Prentiss got out and got his clubs and 
walked over to the first tee-off place. 
I’m not much of a golf fan but I guess 
it’s a pretty long shot to that first 
green. You have to shoot out from a 
bunch of elms across a little coulee 
and then about a quarter of a mile 
along the pasture. 

Mr. Prentiss took out one of his 
clubs and stood there waggling it back 
and forth. He seemed to be getting 
ready to hit off when Gramp’s big 
Hereford bull walked out from a 
clump of willow on the other side of 
the coulee. Mr. Prentiss stopped 
waggling his club. He asked whose 
animal that was. 

“That’s my bull,” Gramp says, “and 
be careful not to hit him.” 

Mr. Prentiss says sarcastic, “I 
thought you gave this land to the golf 
club.” 

“I did, too,” Gramp says, “and I’m 
not charging them for keeping the 
grass down, either.” 

Well, Mr. Prentiss set his ball up 
on that little doohickey and swung his 
club back and forth a few more times 
and then stepped up and smashed it 
off. He hit it real hard, but not very 
straight. It bounced off one of the 
elms and ricochetted down into the 
coulee and we could hear it slicing 
through the underbrush. 

“Too bad,” I said and winked at 
Gramp. 

Mr. Prentiss put his club back into 
the bag and walked to his car. He 
said he guessed he’d just as soon drive 
to Clear Lake as to hunt for that ball. 

Then he took a look around the old 
granary. “You still have a lot of work 
to do-here,” he said. 

I said “Yes, I guess we were really 
just getting started.” 

Then he looked at Gramp and he 
said he guessed Gramp would be—ah, 


contributing to the club for a good few 
years yet. 

I said I guessed he would and the 
Buick drove off down the trail in a 
real nasty cloud of dust. Gramp 
looked at me and gave me one of 
those sly grins of his. 

“Smart young fellow from Ottawa,” 
he said, “they can’t take it. Did I ever 
tell you about the time they sent this 
fellow Middleton up to capture Looie 
Riel?” 

That’s the trouble with Gramp, he 
gets historic sometimes. 

I guess everybody would have been 
just as happy if the whole thing had 
ended there, except of course, Mr. 
Prentiss. But Guy deMars is right 
when he says those fellows don’t fool. 
Mr. Prentiss came back from his week¬ 
end of golfing at Clear Lake all tanned 
and healthy looking and started right 
in again to work on Gramp. He said 
he wanted statements of everything 
Gramp had bought or sold going 
back to 1946. All Gramp could show 
him was a refund slip he’d got from 
Eaton’s for two suits of winter under¬ 
wear that were too big and the pedi¬ 
gree papers that give the Hereford 
bull’s name as Prince Domino. 

I T ended up Gramp had to swear 
out a statement of net worth or 
something and then they taxed him 
according to that. If Charlie Madden 
heard right it’ll flatten out that old 
rucksack a good bit. On the next Sun¬ 
day I headed up to his place. 

Uncle Pete was down at the back of 
the stone granary. I asked him where 
Gramp was. 

“Up to the house,” said Uncle Pete. 
I asked what he was doing there. 
Uncle Pete grinned. “He’s writing 
to that lawyer in Birtle.” 

I’d figured it would have upset him. 
“What’s he plan on doing?” I asked. 

Uncle Pete said well, when this 
young fellow from income tax got all 
that money Gramp wanted to know 
what they’d do with it in Ottawa. Mr. 
Prentiss went on for an hour or more 
about the army, provincial grants, 
baby bonuses and old age pensions 
and so on. “You know. Pa never 
took out for that pension,” said Uncle 
Pete, “and now he’s got the idea he’s 
going to and get some of his money 
back.” 

“Well,” I said, “that shouldn’t be 
hard, he’s 92.” 

Uncle Pete grinned and said it 
wasn’t only getting the pension Gramp 
was after. “He figures if the govern- 

People throw stones only at the 
tree loaded with fruit. — French 
Proverb. 

ment can collect him up and collect 
for ten years back taxes there’s no 
reason why he can’t collect all his back 
pension right back to 1932. He’s writ¬ 
ten to Ottawa about it.” 

That was last fall. Gramp is still 
writing letters to some fellow in Ot¬ 
tawa. Some people, like Geordie 
Dodds, the implement man from 
Birtle, thinks he’s crazy. Geordie told 
me Gramp has more chance of getting 
ten years without flood in the Qu’Ap- 
pelle than he has of getting a nickel 
of back pension from Ottawa. 

Geordie knows more about govern¬ 
ment doings than me, but I know a lot 
more about Gramp. Nobody’s got the 
best of him yet. 
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Don’t be surprised if one of 
these days you see a coal truck 
go by loaded with shining stuff 
that certainly doesn’t look like 
coal. One big coal company 
now sprays its anthracite with 
aluminum paint. Not only 
makes it cleaner to handle; it 
bums better, too. 

We note, too, that aluminum 
is involved in another fuel opera¬ 
tion—this time in capturing heat 
from the sun. An aircraft com¬ 
pany operates a solar furnace 
that focuses the sun’s rays by 
means of a 120-inch aluminum 
reflector to create temperatures 
up to 8,500 F. It is used to test 
materials under extreme heat. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LTD. (ALCAN) 


COPENHAGEN 



''THE WORLD'S 
BEST CHEW" 


If Ruptured 
Try This Out 

Modern Protection Provides Great 
Comfort and Holding Security 

Without Torturous Truss Wearing 

An “eye-opening-” revelation in sensible 
and comfortable reducible rupture protec¬ 
tion may be yours for the asking, without 
cost or obligation. Simply send name and 
address to William S. Rice, Inc., Dept. 
I205E, Adams, N.Y., and Tull details or the 
new and different Rice Method will be sent 
you Tree. Without hard ilesli-gouging pads 
or tormenting pressure, here's a Support 
that has brought joy and comfort to thou¬ 
sands— by releasing them l'rom Trusses 
with springs and straps that bind and cut. 
Designed to securely hold a rupture up and 
in where it belongs and yet give freedom 
of body and genuine comfort. For full in¬ 
formation—write today! 


Tree-Rings 
Tell of Sunspots 

Tree-rings not only tell ui of the weather cen¬ 
turies ago hut something of man’s history, as well 

by JOHN WESTBURV 



P UZZLING over the cause of sun¬ 
spots and their possible effect on 
the weather, a young astron¬ 
omer one day in 1902, suddenly re¬ 
called to mind the odd appearance of 
the pine-forest on a nearby mountain¬ 
side in northern Arizona. Hitching his 
horse to a wagon, he drove to the 
forest, noting again with inward ex¬ 
citement the changes in the forest as 
the road led him down to the desert. 

From that outwardly inconse¬ 
quential wagon ride, the astronomer, 
whose name was Andrew Douglass, 
returned home to formulate a new 
theory on sunspots. The climate, he 
reasoned, affects the growth of all 
plant life, including trees: if (as we 
believe) sunspots in turn affect the 
climate, should we not be able to find 
a history of sunspots written in the 
slow growth of trees? 

Investigation soon proved that his 
theory was soundly based, and the 
scientist and anthropologist interested 
in the story of human life and climate 
down the ages, found opened to him 
a new “history” of these things, writ¬ 
ten by nature in “code” in the world’s 
trees. 

Science has adequate proof that 
sunspots are linked with the great 
magnetic storms which sweep the 
earth at regular intervals, interrupting 
radio communication and making tele¬ 
phonic and telegraphic transmission 
almost unintelligible. Until Douglass 
interested himself in sunspots and 
tree-calendars, scientists had few, if 
any, reliable “tools” whereby to seek 
the cause of sunspots and their effect 
upon the earth’s climate. Now, after 
more than 50 years’ intensive study 
of tree-rings, some of the mysteries of 
sun and earth (especially the latter) 
are being slowly yet significantly re¬ 
vealed. 

B UT, you may wonder, what link is 
there between tree-rings and sun¬ 
spots? How can an examination of the 
former tell us what kind of climate 
was experienced, say, 500 years ago 
in some part of Canada, or Britain, or 
New Zealand? 

You’ll recall that trees grow by add¬ 
ing a new layer of wood each year, 
just under the bark. These rings are 
clearly discernible in most trees, but 


they are clearer and wider in trees 
growing in temperate lands having 
well-defined winters, since growth 
automatically stops during the cold 
months. Each ring indicates a year of 
the tree’s life. 

Studying the “ring-calendars” of 
thousands of trees' in many different 
climates. Professor Douglass soon dis- j 
covered that the width of these rings j 
varies with climate, especially in those j 
regions where temperature and rain- j 
fall are factors vitally affecting plant j 
growth. In widely separated regions 
having the same climate, ring patterns 
were found to match exactly. 

Further investigations revealed 
many other secrets. It was found, for 
instance, that by tracing the rings 
back through overlapping lives of gen¬ 
erations of trees (a process known as 
“crossdating”), a chronology of hun¬ 
dreds of years could be constructed. 
Moreover, the ingenious idea of ex¬ 
amining closely the beams of wood 
from ancient buildings as well as long- 
buried logs, enabled the experts to 
take the story back- still further cen¬ 
turies. 

By carefully collating and analyzing 
results of investigations carried out in 
many parts of the world, but especially 
in Great Britain, the United States, 
Alaska, Scandinavia and Europe gen¬ 
erally, Professor Douglass and his as¬ 
sociates established that the rhythms 
or cycles of tree growth correspond 
closely with the 11 -year sunspot 
cycles. 

It was this new science of tree-ring 
studies, which enabled experts to dis¬ 
cover the exact date of origin of the 
pre-Columbian Indian settlement 
known as Pueblo Bonlto, in Chaco 
Canyon, New Mexico. Studying its 
many ancient timbers, they found that 
the earliest timber was cut in 919 
A.D. The settlement, they found, was 
still occupied in 1127. This knowledge 
helped the world’s archaeologists to 
fit into the pattern of history more 
than 40 other Indian settlement ruins, 
so that they knew exactly when each 
settlement had been founded, and 
when it more or less ceased to exist as 
a place of the living. 

It is fascinating to learn, also, that 
the tree-ring research experts have a 



Left: A cross-section of Douglas fir showing annual rings of heartwood 
and sapwood. Right: Cross-section of oak showing also medullary rays. 


The file that 
makes Websaws 
^ “fast fellers” 



BLACK DIAMOND 
WEBSAW FILE 

is made from sptecial 
sections of high-quality 
steel, and is cut and 
hardened so accurately 
that its bite is sure, 
smooth and even. Even 
the less skilled filer can 
do a good job. And its 
extraordinary long life 
gives you the very utmost 
for your money. 

Your hardware retailer has 
it in two popular sizes 

—one 5", the other 5^4". 
It has four cutting faces 
and two cutting edges. 
Use it to touch up your 
websaws frequently and 
watch your pulpwood 
piles grow rapidly. 

FREE BOOK, 

“FILES FOR THE FARM” 

includes chapter on filing 
saws of all kinds. 48 pages. 
Write for it. 

NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
OF CANADA LTD. 

Port Hope, Ontario 


BLACK 

DIAMOND 


FILES O 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 
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PROGRESS b 

ELECTRIC | 
FIXTURES 1 

For Store op Home \S. 
NEW FIXTURE CATALOG .W 
NOW AVAILABLE 

See your Electrical Dealer 
or write— 


ELECTRIC 

EQUIPMENT CO., LIMITED 


CALUARY EDMONTON. REGINA. SASKATOON 


Men afflicted with Bladder 
Trouble, Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Dizziness, 
Physical Inability and Gen¬ 
eral Impotencv send for our 
amazing FREE BOOK that 
tells how you may correct these condi¬ 
tions and have new health and Zest in 
Life. Write today. No Obligation. 

Excelsior Institute. Dept. A101 Excelsior Springs. Mo. 
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The Country Guide 


More comfort, more convenience 
for the home... 

less work, more profit 

and greater safety for the farm... 


with CRANE 





CHOOSE CRANE quality equipment to be sure of service and 
satisfaction. 

Crane plumbing fixtures—bathtubs, toilets, wash basins, sinks, 
laundry tubs—are available in sizes, styles and materials to meet 
every need—every budget. 

You can depend on Crane, too, for the steam or hot water boilers 
best suited to your requirements—and for all types of radiation, in¬ 
cluding Radiant Baseboard Panels. 

Through Crane you can also obtain the finest water pumps and 
water systems to enable you to enjoy all the advantages of having 
running water always on tap. 


7 Canadian Factories • 1 8 Canadian Branches 


Ask your plumbing 
and heating contractor—or your 
nearest Crane Branch—for 
full information and illustrated 
literature on the particular 
types of equipment in which you 
are interested 


CRANE 

LIMITED 

General Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square 
Montreal 


tree calendar, written by desert coni¬ 
fers, which goes back to the year 
11 A.D. Another tree calendar has 
been traced in the giant sequoias of 
California, to a period before 1000 
B.C. 

By studying the rate of growth, the 
distance between rings, their appear¬ 
ance and width, and other factors, the 
experts can give a fair summary of the 
climate experienced for centuries back 
in the region where the tree (and its 
ancestors) stood. In the same way a 
knowledge of man (his methods of 
building, knowledge of tools, customs 
and other information) can be de¬ 
duced from expert examination of 
ancient timbers taken from centuries- 
old buildings. V 


Odd and Interesting 

(One in a series of farm inventions 
from the files of the U.S. Patent Office) 

by MIKE RIVISE 


Potato Picker 

OT much more than 100 years 
ago, it was the lack of potatoes 
that drove so many Irishmen away 
from Ireland to this continent. Now, 
apparently, it is the abundance of 
potatoes that has sent inventors to 
work, and, by their achievements, is 
proving at the same time that modern 
generations are no less inventive than 
the generations of our fathers and 
grandfathers. 

In 1953, Franklin Daniel Grey of 
Hillsboro, and Edward Groth Snyder 
of Preston, Ontario, secured a patent 
for what they call “a device for sepa¬ 
rating potatoes from stones,” which 
was No. 2656921 in the U.S. patent 
office. 

The device, according to the inven¬ 
tors, consists of two conveyors. The 
first conveyor separates the potatoes 
from the stones and throws them on a 
second conveyor. The brush of this one 
is flexible enough to permit a stone to 
pass underneath, while retaining the 
potato. Sounds very simple! Neverthe¬ 
less, there is a clever arrangement of 
conveyors, brushes, rails, racks, cranks, 
and so on, which would be clear per¬ 
haps to mechanical engineers or to 



people who can read blueprints. For¬ 
tunately, the farmer who uses equip¬ 
ment like this would need no more 
technical knowledge than he requires 
to run a tractor. 

It is clear that the first attempts of 
inventors are not always successful, or 
satisfactory. The original application 
for this patent was filed in 1948, and 
in 1950 another application contained 
amendments, involving many improve¬ 
ments to the invention. Nevertheless 
the patent office at Washington with¬ 
held final granting of the patent until 
October 27, 1953. This was more than 
three years later and was certainly 
long enough to give the machine a 
good try-out on the patent examiner’s 
own potato crop. V 


Manitoba Crop 
Insurance Prospect 

Continued from page 12 

gested that this money has been paid 
out over a period of relatively good 
yields and prices, and that the amount 
will almost inevitably grow to more 
substantial average annual payments. 
It was suggested that this made even 
more urgent a study of the entire Act, 
with the object of eliminating a num¬ 
ber of its weaknesses responsible for 
inequities in the distribution of 
premiums. 

T HE Commission was also instructed 
to conduct “an investigation into 
all other crop insurance schemes pres¬ 
ently in force in Canada and the 
United States, with a view to de¬ 
termining their application to Mani¬ 
toba farming conditions.” 

The report examines the program in 
the United States and, in particular, 
the program in areas adjacent to 
Manitoba. North Dakota experience 
was studied and some attempt was 



1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Seven years of multiple crop insurance 
brought heavy losses in three years 
offset only by slight gains. 

made to estimate how well premiums 
and indemnities might have been bal¬ 
anced in the state, if the crop insur¬ 
ance program had been operating 
since 1926, instead of for the rela¬ 
tively high-yield, high-price 1939-55 
period only. 

The result, indicating a deficit of 
over $100 million over the entire 
period 1926-55 is, at best, suggestive. 
Only limited reliance should be placed 
on this calculation because of the diffi¬ 
culty of accurately estimating what 
claims would have been made, the 
Commission points out that the result 
is not entirely unexpected. In all years, 
except those of good yield, most small 
grains areas have suffered deficits. In 
catastrophic years these deficits have 
grown to enormous proportions. 

The crop insurance program in the 
United States is federally backed. 
When the program was started in 
1939 a sum of $100 million was ap¬ 
propriated by Congress to meet any 
deficits. Administration costs of the 
program have also been met by the 
U.S. government. States and counties 
have virtually no influence in the 
operation of the program, which is 
underwritten and operated by the fed¬ 
eral government. 

The success of the program has 
varied, but the trend has been in the 
direction of a steadily growing deficit 
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in spite of reasonably good prices and 
yields. 

The program was started in 1939, 
but was abandoned in 1943 in the 
face of heavy losses. In 1944 no in¬ 
surance was written. From 1945 to 

1947 the program again operated. In 

1948 operations were sharply cur¬ 
tailed and insurance policies were 
written in only 375 of the 2,500 coun¬ 
ties that qould have insurance. The 
Commission report points out that 
crop insurance in the U.S. is essen¬ 
tially an experimental program, de- 



mas dominated by wheat, cotton and 
multiple crop insurance net losses. 

signed to gather the data required for 
a successful larger program, and that 
this experimental aspect of the U.S. 
program continues to the present. 
Slightly over 800 counties presently 
have crop insurance. 

Two types of insurance have been 
widely sold by the Federal Crop In¬ 
surance Corporation. The predominant 
one is commodity insurance, in which 
a single crop, such as wheat, is in¬ 
sured on a contract. If the crop fails, 
the Corporation makes up the differ¬ 
ence between the actual level of the 
yield and the insured level. The other 
type, multiple crop insurance, accord¬ 
ing to the report, is likely to be dis¬ 
continued in its present form in the 
United States. Under this program all 
the crops on a farm are insured under 
one policy: if the sum of the values 
of the crops on the farm do not equal 
the face value of the policy, the dif¬ 
ference is made up from the funds of 
the Corporation. Multiple insurance 
is being abandoned, because of its 
extreme complexity and the high cost 
of administering it. 

O NE of the reasons for the appoint¬ 
ment of the Commission in Mani¬ 
toba was the feeling of farmers that a 
program operating successfully in the 
United States and insuring farm crops 
could be successfully transferred to 
Manitoba. The report at no time sug¬ 
gests that this is not true, but, does 
point out that the risks of loss in an 
area as small as the cropped acreage 
in Manitoba, would be very great, and 
that the income from premiums would 
not be sufficient to meet the losses 
that might be incurred in years of 
poor yields. In years of catastrophic 
crop losses the Commission suggests 
that claims would be so large that the 
provincial government and Manitoba 
farmers combined would not be able 
to meet the demands against the assets 
of the program. 

Nor do they feel that the U.S. pro¬ 
gram has, as yet, proved its ability to 
meet crop reverses. At present, only 


7.6 per cent of the farmers in the 
United States carry crop insurance. 
Only 2.66 per cent of the value of 
crops raised in the United States in 
1955 was covered by crop insurance, 
and in spite of the fact that over 97 
per cent of the crops grown were not 
insured, losses have been substantial. 

The Commission avoided suggest¬ 
ing that crop insurance was net prac¬ 
ticable in Canada: they did conclude 
that the province of Manitoba would 
be most unwise to set up a provincial 
program. 

The Commission was also instructed 
to report on the present-day applic¬ 
ability to Manitoba farming conditions 
of a report made in 1940 by the Eco¬ 
nomic Survey Board to the Manitoba 
government—a report in which quali¬ 
fied approval was given to the setting 
up of a crop insurance program. In 
discussing this report the present Com¬ 
mission stated that the earlier report 
had no present-day applicability. The 
15 years of experience gained in crop 
insurance, since the earlier report was 
written, has revealed many potential 
hazards in the operation of a program 
that could not have been anticipated 
in 1940. 

The Commission report, by implica¬ 
tion, agrees with some of the more 
fundamental criticisms of Manitoba 
farmers levelled against the operation 
of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 
With respect to crop insurance, they 
are unanimous that a province with 
the yield history of Manitoba, good 
though it is, would run very grave 
risks in establishing such a program. V 

Grass and Cattle 
On Parkland Soil 

A RNOLD NIXON, north of Days- 
land, Alberta, cultivates 800 
acres of land. Like most farms 
in the area, it has' been growing grain 
just about every second year since it 
was first broken. Nevertheless, a sud¬ 
den about-face has ended what was 
once a trade-mark of the farm,— 
granaries filled with wheat and the 
overflow piled in large cones on the 
ground. At one time, 8,000 or 10,000 
bushels was not an uncommon crop. 
Recently, however, wheat grades have 
been slipping from No. 1 to No. 3 or 
No. 4, and yields have been down. 
Arnold, and Glen Nixon, his father, 
decided that the once-treed parkland 
could not grow grain continuously. 
Some different crops were necessary, 
and they went to government soil 
specialists at Edmonton to get the 
answer. 

A crop rotation, with cattle, was 
the answer they got. A long-term rota¬ 
tion was recommended, with half the 
cultivated acreage in crop each year, 
and most of the remainder in pasture 
or hay. Such a rotation almost got rid 
of the idle summerfallow years, and 
promised to provide sufficient fibre for 
the soil, to make permanent farming 
possible. 

In 1950 they seeded 125 acres to 
tame grass. Three years later another 
120 acres was put down. Now they 
have taken wheat completely out of 
their farming program, and plan to 
market everything grown on the farm, 
through livestock. They already have 
a feedlot turning out steers the year 
round. V 



''Three of us put up my Butler steel build- berta. Wide, roomy sliding doors make it 
ing in less than a week, with no trouble at easy to move big farm machines and Mr. 
all," says Gustav Paulgaard of Provost, Al- Paulgaard's truck in and out. 



There's room enough for three big, wide 
combines across one end of Oscar Paul¬ 
gaard's Butler building near Hayter, Al¬ 


berta— plenty of room for all his farm 
equipment and his two motor trucks. 
There's no waste space in a Butler. 



Gustav Paulgaard stores both wheat and Modern "barn raisin'" on the prairie, 
farm machinery in his Butler building. No Butler rigid frames go up fast on a con- 
bulging or bending where grain is stored. Crete foundation at Palmer Paulgaard's, 


Poulgoords buy 


3 BUTLER steel buildings 

"on sight" at Lloydminster Fair 


When Gustav Paulgaard, Provost, 
Alberta, saw the 36 x 60-ft. Butler 
building at the Lloydminster fair 
last summer, he decided he wanted 
one just like it. A few days later he 
bought one for grain and ma¬ 
chinery storage. When his sons 
Oscar and Palmer saw it, they, too, 
decided a Butler building was just 
what they needed. 


Now there’s a Butler building 
on each of the three Paulgaard 
farms. Each building was put up 
by the Paulgaards, with the help 
of hired men. Father and sons are 
well pleased with this investment 
in lifetime, all-steel, fire-safe, wind 
and weather-safe construction. 
There’s no warping, twisting or dry 
rot, no need to paint or reroof. 


See your nearby Butler Builder. Ask him for your free copy of Butler's new 
catalog: "New Uses for Butler Steel Buildings." 


Alberta 

Permasteel 
(Alberta) Ltd. 
Edmonton 

Oliver Chemical Co. 
Lethbridge Ltd. 
Lethbridge 

Phone: 4838 and 6555 

Steel Building Sales 
and Service 
Calgary 
Phone: 30009 


gnifllre 


Manitoba British Columbia Saskatchewan 

Midwest Mining Northern Asbestos and Lavold's Limited 

Supplies Limited Construction Supplies P.O.Box 64 

P.O. Box 520, Flin Flon (B. C.) Limited Lloydminster 

Phone: 3483 Vancouver 9—CHerry 7131 Phone: 1 33 and 700 


Steel Structures 
(Western) Limited 
Winnipeg 
Phone: 42-3123 


Ontario 

Barnett-McQueen Co., Ltd. 
P. O. Box 39 
Fort William 
Phone-. 2-0648 


Western Tractor & 
Equipment Company Ltd. 

1 540—10th Avenue 
Regina—Phone: 34641 


Frank Lawson & Sons 
Ltd. 

601 Ninth Street 
Brandon—Phone: 2328 


Steel Building Sales Western Tractor & 

and Supply Ltd. Equipment Company Ltd. 

Suite 319—1 59 Bay St. 625—1 st Avenue North 
Toronto—Empire 6-4747 Saskatoon—Phone: 20241 


BUTLER PAN-AMERICA COMPANY 

fA wholly owned subsidiary of Butler Manufacturing Company) 

Oil Equipment • Steel Buildings • Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment • Special Products 
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it s new ... it s naiurai-iuuKirig . . . 11 a 
the latest addition to the famous family of B.P. "Arm- 
ourized” Insul-Ated Sidings — INSUL-STONE VERTEX. 
This unique Siding with a rugged quarried-stone appearance 
and beautiful colouring will enhance any home or other 
farm building. And to offer added protection and give you 
many more years of trouble-free economical service it’s 
PENTA-TREATED. 

Here are- the other Insul-Stone Vertex features 
you’ll appreciate: 


Weatherproof... Fire-Resistant. ..Economical— purchase price 
low. application cost low.. .Never needs painting ... Saves fuel 
—has the same insulation value as 8 inches of brick. 


Remember, if you’re improving an existing structure, you 
can obtain a low-cost loan to finance material and labour 
costs . . . see your bank. 

For full information on new Insul-Stone Vertex, visit your 
B.P. Dealer, or write: P.O. Box 6063, Montreal; P.O. 
Box 99, Winnipeg. 

BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Makers of famous B.P. Asphalt Shingles and B.P. Flortile 
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Canadian Pacific 
Express 

MONEY ORDERS 


See your nearest 9 SAFER THAN CASH 

Canadian Pacific 

office for fast, • EASILY OBTAINED 

efficient Money 

Order service. • CONVENIENTLY CASHED 


The Tree That 
Refuses to Die 

Fire, flood, storms, or artillery have failed 
to kill this grotesque species of tree 


by CHARLES DRUMMOND 

NE of the oddest of the world’s 
strange trees is unquestionably 
the “baobab,” found chiefly in 
South and East Africa and in Aus¬ 
tralia. It is unusual for many reasons. 
Though it puts out deep roots, its 
branches are short and stubby and 
for most of the year are bare of leaves, 
giving the tree a truly grotesque ap¬ 
pearance. Natives of Africa have a 
legend that the baobab tree was 
planted “upside down” by an angry 
devil, thereby “explaining” why the 
spread of branches is so much less than 
the spread of roots underneath. 

Known scientifically as “Adansonia 
digitata,” the baobab tree has a slow 
rate of growth and consequently takes 
centuries to achieve the fat or vase¬ 
like trunk, which in time grows to 
gigantic size, yet rarely higher than 
60 feet. Dr. David Livingstone, noted 
missionary and explorer, relates that 
during his sojourn in Africa a baobab 
tree which had been cut down, was 
left lying on the ground and within a 
few months had grown another inch! 
He noted also that the baobab in¬ 
creased its circumference (at the 
trunk) at the rate of about one foot 
every 14 years. 

Despite its strange appearance, the 
natives of Africa, where the baobab 
flourishes, have not been afraid to make 
use of the tree. From the bark they 
make rope, strong coarse cord, and 
rough fabrics, which usually entails 
stripping the bark from the entire 
trunk as high as they can reach. The 
timber itself is soft and useless for 
practical purposes. But the fruit, 
known as “ki-boo-yu.” provides seeds 
and an acid-tasting pulp, from which 
the natives make gruel. This fruit, in¬ 
cidentally, is another odd feature of 
the tree, for it grows in a hard, felt- 
jacketed pod, shaped like a bomb. 
“Like a bomb” it falls when ripe, and 
on striking the ground bursts and scat¬ 
ters its seeds over a wide area. 

The leaves, too, are eaten and ap¬ 
parently taste something like spinach. 
In some African areas the natives use 
the leaves as “fodder” for their live¬ 
stock. 

Because of its grotesque appearance 
it is not surprising therefore that 
witch-doctors should believe the 
baobab tree can provide “powerful 
medicine.” So they carry odd pieces 
of baobab wood, leaves, seeds and 
other particles in their bizarre phar¬ 
macopoeia, using them to “cure” all 
sorts of ailments! 

Commercially, the tree has no value 
beyond the restricted use of the tar¬ 
taric acid in the fruit pulp, which is 
used as a “cream of tartar,” hence the 
name “Cream-of-tartar” tree, given to 
it by Europeans. A Mozambique 
paper-manufacturing company some 
years ago tried to use the soft timber 
of the baobab to make paper pulp, but 
their experiments were discontinued 
because the proposition proved un¬ 
economic. 

T HE vitality of this strange tree is 
indeed unique, for it survives all 
kinds of ill-treatment and disasters, 
which kill other trees. Normally, 


girdling a tree is enough to kill it. 
Not so the baobab, for when the 
natives strip off the bark all round for 
use in making cord and fabrics, the 
tree simply grows another bark, how¬ 
ever large the trunk may be. If the 
new bark is cut or disturbed, it is 
quickly replaced! 

Forest fires of the fiercest intensity 
likewise cannot destroy the baobab. 
When the fire has done its worst and 
has passed on, the baobab is even 
more grotesque, for most of the small 
branches have been consumed by the 
flames and the tree is blackened and 
stunted in appearance. Yet within a 
few months new growth appears, and 
in due season the finger-like leaves 
appear. The fruit (known incidentally 
as monkey-bread or sour-gourd), soon 



[S. Rhodesia Gov’t photo 


This amazing tree has no commercial 
value but the natives use it freely • 

follows, and the tree continues to 
flourish as though nothing had hap¬ 
pened. 

Similarly, storms and floods have 
little real effect on the baobab, so 
amazing is its vitality and resistance to 
death. Even when the interior of the 
vase-shaped trunk is hollowed out to 
make a chamber inside, the bee is 
seemingly “undisturbed” and con¬ 
tinues to grow! 

I MIESE chambers have a wide vari- 
- ety of uses. In East and South 
Africa and in Rhodesia, native tribes 
use the chambers as water reservoirs, 
for living in, and also as a form of 
“memorial chapel” for the dead, pend¬ 
ing the ceremonial burial later. In 
Western Australia there still exist a 
number of baobab bees in which 
chambers have been carved as 
“prisons.” One of these stands at 
Derby, near Broome. Though the trunk 
is relatively small (55 feet in circum¬ 
ference, compared with many which 
achieve 100 feet), the cell inside is 
about 12 feet in diameter and 18 feet 
high. The “door” or opening is a few 
feet from the ground, and ventilation 
is provided by two holes in the "roof.” 
The cell is said to be able to hold 12 
prisoners in comfort. 

A similar baobab prison bee stands 
at Wyndham, and is often referred to 
as a “bottle-tree prison,” because the 
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tree trunk has a bottle shape. Since 
first used in 1900 it has served as a 
prison cell on hundreds of occasions. 
Once, it is reported, 18 aboriginals 
were imprisoned in it. How the abor¬ 
iginals survived that night is indeed a 
mystery, for it was found later on that 
the cell could just hold only seven 
people standing upright! 


Yet the baobab tree survived, as did 
another baobab which was struck by 
an eight-inch cannon-ball during the 
siege of a fort at Mombasa, by attack¬ 
ing Portuguese in the 18th century. 
Years later the cannon-ball was found 
when the tree was cut down. It was 
embedded in seven inches of wood 
and completely covered over. V 


He Spreads 
The Farming Risk 

o 

This fanner searches diligently for ideas 
and bets his bank credit on the good ones 


ARCHIE MacINTYRE farms at 
Marsden, 20 miles south of 
Lloydminster, Saskatchewan. He 
still recalls the disastrous years during 
the thirties, when, faced with a crop 
failure and a host of bills to pay, he 
complained to his dad, who had been 
an early settler in the district, that he 
was almost bankrupt. “Huh,” was the 
unsympathetic reply, “I’ve often been 
that way.” 

That’s when Archie began his swing 
to livestock, and a diversified farm 
plan. Like most other human plans, it 
is still not perfected. 

By the generous use of bank credit 
he has expanded his beef herd, built 
new accommodation for the swine 
herd, equipped the farm with seed¬ 
cleaning equipment, increased the 
farm acreage, and finally launched an 
ambitious program for a brand new 
dairy herd. In addition, he still has 
plenty of other ideas to keep him 
busy. 

Archie once earned his living as a 
carpenter, and has been utilizing that 
skill on the farm ever since. Five years 
ago, to step up the efficiency of his 
hog enterprise, he built a well-insul¬ 
ated farrowing pen, on a well-drained 
location. He once tried running the 
sows outdoors in winter, but calls the 
Marsden climate too rigorous for this 



Archie MacIntyre exhibits tun crops 
that make for improved farm living. 


practice. The farrowing house is stove- 
heated and he can farrow sows in 
January, market them after they wean 
their litters, and replace them with 
gilts for the following year. 

The carpentry skill has enabled him 
to develop a rare versatility in the 
farm buildings that he has constructed 
himself. For example, the workshop, 
built in the late thirties from old lum¬ 
ber, was stuccoed and equipped with 
a stove. On cold winter days one 
would find Archie overhauling bailers, 


combines, tractors or trucks, in prep¬ 
aration for the coming active season. 
His argument is that when it is time 
to hay or harvest, it’s too late to start 
repairing machinery. The shop also 
provides a warm spot for storing the 
car and tractors in winter, where they 
are always ready for use. 

Recently he designed a cheap 
granary, again adapted to several uses. 
Framed of lumber, and 16 by 32 feet 
in size, it is braced for grain storage 
by the use of steel rods every four 
feet, both ways. Built with 14-foot 
studding, it will handle 6,000 bushels 
of grain, and can double as machinery 
storage when empty, or even as a pen 
for feeding oS hogs. 

He has about $1,000 invested in 
fanning mill. Carter disk cleaner, and 
hand-picker belt, and devotes three 
winter months to cleaning seed. Most 
seed prices have slipped since 1946, 
during which he sold 2,000 bushels of 
seed wheat for $8,000, but he still 
devotes the same amount of time dur¬ 
ing the winter months to cleaning 
seed, which he sells through the Sas¬ 
katchewan Seed Grain Co-operative. 

With a sizable feed herd, a few 
hogs and chickens, and a large seed 
business, the farm could have been 
considered well diversified. Neverthe¬ 
less, the opportunity arose two years 
ago to supply the town of Marsden 
with milk. Archie had no milking 
herd,—nor any dairy experience—, but 
the opportunity offered a steady 
source of income. If the grain business 
should tighten he knew he would ap¬ 
preciate regular and reliable dollars. 
Following past experience, he bor¬ 
rowed again from the bank, bought a 
herd of 14 cows, including equipment 
to milk them and bottle the milk right 
on the farm. He was launched in a 
new business. 

His new enterprise required a re¬ 
vision of his forage crop program. He 
toured Alberta’s dairy farms with two 
neighbors, studying different methods 
of handling hay. The result was that 
last spring the community acquired its 
first three forage harvesters. Mr. Mac¬ 
Intyre now calculates that the trench 
silo, together with the new forage har¬ 
vester and 140 acres of green oats, 
will take him a long way toward the 
forage program he needs. 

Having operated the farm for less 
than 20 years, he has increased its 
acreage to five quarter-sections, with 
720 acres broken. Extra range land 
has been added for the expanding 
beef herd, and he has greatly changed 
the original grain program during this 
period. He is a regular user of fertil¬ 
izer, and reads a great deal in search 
of new ideas that he can apply on the 
farm. V 



Today we know just how important a place the 
apple can fill in our everyday diets. It is one of 
nature's most perfect "food packages". Inside its 
crisp glossy skin . . . locked in its tangy, taste- 
tempting flesh, are many of those things you need 
every day—in the form you like best. 


Check this list of wholesome contributions you get with B.C. Apples 

VITAMIN C 

B. C. Apples are a good dietary source of Vitamin C. 

MINERALS & 
PROTOPECTINS 

B. C. Apples supply useful quantities of minerals 
and at least as many protopectins as any fruit to 
help "tone" the digestive system. 

CALORIES 

An average B. C. Apple supplies only 87 calories 
. . . there's a definite place in low-calorie diets for 
B. C. Apples. 

ROUGHAGE 

B. C. Apples are a good source of the roughage so 
urgently needed in today's soft-food diets. 

TEETH, GUMS 
& MOUTH 

A B.C. Apple after a meal gives your gums stimu¬ 
lating beneficial massage, helps clean your teeth, 
leaves your mouth sweet and- clean. 

APPETITE 

The juicy freshness and lively flavour of B. C. 
Apples add colour and attractiveness to every meal 
— "wake up" sleepy appetites. 

ENERGY 

Nearly one-seventh pure, quickly used food energy, 
B. C. Apples are a quick and nutritious refresher 
when you're tired. 



B. C. Apples are as wholesome and 
nourishing as they are appetite- 
appealing. No matter what your 
age, apples can make a worthwhile 
contribution to your 
general well-being . . . 
help make life seem 
that much sunnier. Re¬ 
member, an apple a day 
is Nature's way. 



B. C. APPLE SLICER: Write today for this 
handy stainless steel apple slicer and corer. 
Send 25c in coin (no stamps please) to Dept. 
M, B.C. Tree Fruits Ltd., Kelowna, B. C. 


Did You Know ? SUN-RYPE opalescent 
vitaminized apple juice is an excellent dietary 
source of vitamin C—the vitamin you need 
every day. It is vitamin C increased to 
not less than 35 mgs. of Vitamin C per 
100 C.C. 

Enjoy SUN-RYPE apple juice every day ... 

—a wonderful breakfast drink 

—a cooling refresher anytime. 

Kiddies love if f 




For free Apple Recipe Booklet write — 
Dept. M, B. C. Tree Fruits Ltd., Kelowna, B. C. 


Edtd8.C.d> 
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G.W.G. "Texas Ranger" Shirts 

G.W.G. "Iron Man” Pants 

G.W.G. "Cowboy King” Pants 
and Shirts 

G.W.G. "Drillers Drill” Pants 
and Shirts 

G.W.G. "High Rigger” Pants 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us direct stating 
garments and sizes you require 
and dealers name, and your 
order will be promptly filled. 



THE GREAT WESTERN GARMENT CO. LTD. 

EDMONTON 


When W riting to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 



WEATHERSTRIP WITH STRIP SEAL-AT HDWRE.AND DEPT. STORES 


They Builded 

Better Than They Knew 

The early days west of Prince Albert were hard and pleasures 
few, but the homesteaders helped to build a new land 


by MAUD STRIKE 

W ITH the dawning of 1903, the 
district in Saskatchewan that 
was to become known as Three 
Creeks began to experience an influx 
of pioneers and prospective farmers. 
The first settler filed on a quarter of 
land southeast of the Shell River, but 
in 1905, three newcomers made their 
way across the river to file on land 
that had still to be surveyed. Sas¬ 
katchewan still was known as The 
North-West Territories, and townsites 
were far apart. Many of the new¬ 
comers walked when in need of sup¬ 
plies, but the more fortunate pos¬ 
sessed either oxen or horses. 

Some of these new colonists had 
never been on a farm in their lives, 
coming from cities and towns across 
the Atlantic. The prospect of owning 
160 acres of their own was too allur¬ 
ing to forego; but none visualized the 
hardships that lay ahead, or they 
might not have ventured forth as 
bravely as they did. 

Land in those days had to be 
cleared by hand, grubbed by hand 
and broken with a horse- or ox-break¬ 
ing plow. Brush cutters and tractors 
with their huge plows were unknown, 
and yet to be invented. Taxes were 
low, generally about $2.50 a year for 
a quarter-section. Everything was 
cheap and money was scarce. Lux¬ 
uries were nil; indeed, there was no 
money for such frivolities had they 
been there to obtain. Life was -vastly 
different from life in the lands they 
had left behind, yet they stuck to it 
with a grim determination. 

Three Creeks School began operat¬ 
ing in August, 1914, and each suc¬ 
cessive year saw a different school 
teacher, sometimes male, sometimes 
female. C. K. Smith taught the 1917 
term, but like others, never returned. 

S. Strike, one of the first three 
settlers to cross to the north bank of 
the Shell River, became the photog¬ 
rapher for the district, immediately 
upon purchasing a postcard-size 
camera. 

T HE settlers cleared and grubbed 
the land themselves, then broke it 
for crop. No one helped them, each 
homesteader doing his own labor, and 
tilling the newly won fields with oxen 
or horses, whichever they happened 
to possess at the time. Oxen were the 
order of the day for the majority, 
until such time as they were able to 
secure horses, and most of them raised 
a colt at intervals with which to re¬ 
place the old. 

Purebred cattle were unknown, but 
the scrub type were as hardy as their 
pioneer owners, withstanding the 
rough life and makeshift barns of the 
first settlers. Sod-roofed houses and 
straw-covered barns were the lot of 
the original settler and his stock. Gen¬ 
erally the house was the first victim as 
the years advanced. Heavy rains 
throughout the summer months forced 
the farmer to build a house with a 
shingled roof if the family was to 
have a dry place to live in. One early 
English settler placed a large umbrella 
over her bed when it rained, to keep 


her bed dry. When travelling the 
rough pioneer trails they camped 
either in their wagons or underneath. 
If it rained, they slept underneath, to 
get what protection the wagon box 
afforded. 

Like all country districts. Three 
Creeks had its ups and downs. The 
1918 flu epidemic struck there, as else¬ 
where, but luckily no one died of it. 
Whooping cough attacked most chil¬ 
dren, but such diseases as measles, 
mumps, and scarlet fever were un¬ 
heard of until 30 years after the dis¬ 
trict saw its first settler. Cattle and 
horses were rarely sick, and a-few 
simple remedies generally took care 
of the complaints effectively. The 
settler relied on his own resources, 
simply because he was too far away 
from city and town to secure items 
such as are obtainable so easily today. 

T HE first crops were stacked for 
threshing and generally this oper¬ 
ation was left until wintertime. As 
the years passed, stack threshing be¬ 
came stook threshing. The modern 
Three Creeks is up-to-date, and every 
resident owns a combine. 

The early settlers in the district 
helped each other haul the grain from 
the machine to a stationary granary 
built in the farmer’s yard. Gradually, 
this method lost grace and became 
replaced with a portable granary, that 
could be placed wherever desired in 
the grain field. The first method of 
threshing meant a great deal of labor 
for the pioneer housewife, because 
generally she was required to feed 
anywhere from 18 to 20 men, prob¬ 
ably more. The use of portable gran¬ 
aries cut this down to the actual 
threshing crew of eight to ten men, 
depending on how many teams and 
pitchers were used to bring the 
bundles in to the machine. 

As soon as possible, every settler 
kept his household well supplied with 
home-cured pork, because this was 
the easiest method of keeping meat in 
the days when lockers and refrigera¬ 
tors were unknown. Prunes were the 
staple dried fruit: one bachelor 
farmer, one fall, fed his threshing 
crew on muskrat and cabbage, during 
their sojourn at his farm. Each home¬ 
stead had its own vegetable garden, 
though one settler from Ontario re¬ 
fused to eat lettuce, saying that he 
wasn’t a cow. All bread was home¬ 
made, generally from flour gristed by 
the local miller. In this way the 
farmer secured not only the flour, but 
also the shorts and bran from his 
wheat. 

Although such items as raisins were 
sold, few fruit cakes were baked; and 
one wedding had an ordinary layer 
cake topped with plain icing for the 
bride’s wedding cake. Every farmer 
regarded breakfast as incomplete 
without a dozen or so fried eggs on 
the table. Wild berries were plentiful 
and these supplied the pioneer house¬ 
wife with much needed jam and jelly, 
depending on her aptitude as a cook. 

Like the livestock, the poultry with 
mixed ancestry stood the test for hard- 
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ized by those still remaining, and 
several families have moved to town 
to live, coming out to farm only dur¬ 
ing the spring, summer and fall 
months. Every arable acre has been 
used for crops, or is in the process of 
being used, leaving only a few trees 
of a once vast forest tract. In some in¬ 
stances, windbreaks have been planted 
around farm buildings. This has 
brought an influx of the maple and 
caragana, both previously unknown in 
this part of the country. 

Rough wagon trails have disap¬ 
peared and have been replaced by 
built roads. There has been room for 
improvement here and this is now 
gradually being accomplished. Oxen 
have long since disappeared, and the 
horse is following swiftly into obliv¬ 
ion. A few horses are kept, but rarely 
used; and it is a rare thing to see a 
farmer headed for town, driving a 
team. Cars and trucks are used both 
winter and summer. Snowplows are 
kept handy in case a bad storm fills 
the road with snow—a far cry from 
1903-05, when the first settlers ar¬ 
rived to face a country without even 
a trail, or a surveyor’s mark, to guide 
them. The district abounded with In¬ 
dian trails, but the white settler had 
to make his own. 

A rather crude wooden bridge 
was made for the first crossing of the 
Shell, but after a few years this was 
replaced by a government-sponsored 
affair, with plank flooring and steel 
girders. The first bridge was built by 
an early settler to the east of the 
district. He homesteaded in 1907, and 


iness and longevity. Nowadays, hens 
are disposed of when two years old, 
but the first setWer kept the hens as 
long as possible, setting them year 
after year, instead of buying the in¬ 
cubator-hatched chicks of today. 

rplIE first settlers 


Three Creeks, 
J- together with their counterparts 
in neighboring communities, held an 
annual picnic at a given spot each 
summer. Here they met friends and 
acquaintances they did not often see, 
as they either had to walk to other 
homes, or ride in wagons behind slow- 
moving oxen. 

Several residents were fortunate 
enough to own buggies and cutters a 
few years after arrival, but there were 
others not so lucky. They were com¬ 
pelled to remain with the wagon and 
sleigh as a means of conveyance. 
Nowadays every farmer owns a car or 
a truck. What would the early settler 
have thought had he been rich enough 
to possess such a luxury, with which 
to jog over rough wagon trails? 

M ANY of the older settlers have 
passed on, and their farms now 
belong to others. One returned to his 
old home in England, where he now 
resides. Several sold their farms and 
returned to their former homes, going 
the way of all flesh after leaving the 
district. 

Like the remainder of the Canadian 
West, this district started from 
scratch. Now it is up-to-date, with 
cars and trucks and every conceivable 
item of modern farm machinery. 
Homes have been rebuilt and modern¬ 


• YOUR PARTNER 
IN HELPING 
CANADA GROW 


NEW - 1st EDITION 
STABLE 
HOUSING BOOK 


This latest Beatty book supplements 
the Beatty Barn Book, which we have 
been supplying for years. This is an 
important new addition to our barn 
literature. It takes up, in detail the 
problems'and methods of stabling 
and equipment. 


FREE TO EVERYONE WHO IS 
BUILDING OR REMODELLING 
A COW STABLE 


Every convenient form of stable layout it 
pictured — with every modern device to 
save you space, time, labour, feed and 
money, and increase milk production. 


120 PAGES OF PHOTOS 
AND BARN IDEAS 


The best experience in stable cement work is well pictured. 


There are 100 large pictures of modern 
stable interiors. Full details are also given 
of cow-comfort steel stalls with reinforced 
steel partitions, adjustable stanchions, 
rapid-shift aligning devices, steel | 
manger divisions with feed saving £ 

guard rails, arch-type triple post (5 

stalls with chain ties, bull staffs, 
salt and mineral bowls, alley 
gates, etc. 

ASK FOR FREE FLOOR PLAN LAYOUT 


Electric Fan 
Ventilators 


BEATTY BROS. LIMITED Bo* F > 223 Fergus, Ont. 

Please send me your new. Free Beatty Book on Cow Stable Remodelling 

Your Name... 

P. O. Address.R. R- No.Prov. 

Lot.Concession or Range. 

Nearest Town or Village..... 

I am also interested in the following (please mark) 

□ Shallow Well Water System □ Water Bowls Q Manure Carriers 

□ Deep Well Water System □ Steel Pens Q Barn Cleaner ' 


Top: Grade or scrub cattle were the rule but, like their owners, were hardy. 
Center: (left) This colt (1919) farm bred for farm work, later weighed a 
ton; (right) August Stahle. an early Three Creeks settler, photographed iti 
1920. Bottom: E. and W. Shaw, also early settlers, shown in harvest of 1921. 
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f EQUIPMENT CO., LIMITED 


REDDI-BUILDING 

\ 'I If Ilf 


For Fire-Safe, Low Cost 
Industrial use — Grain 
and Implement Storage! 


The Steel Clad Reddi- 
AU-Purpose Building 

Clear spans of 24', 32', 40', 44', 60', 70'. 
The ideal building for combined grain and 
implement storage. Covered with latest 
type ribbed steel siding and roofing. 
Cheaper than all steel, stronger than ply¬ 
wood. 


Strong as a Cathedral— 
Built to Last a Lifetime 

Reddi-Buildings with glued, laminated 
rafters and tied arches are four times as 
strong as ordinary nailed rafters. Metal 
sheeting is nailed to 2 x 4 purlins as pro¬ 
tection against nail pulling or leaks under 
weather stress. Firesafe, too; laminated 
wood burns slowly (1” in 33 minutes) and 
earns low insurance rates. 

Reddi-Tied Rafter 
Roof Sections 

For masonry walls. Clear span of 30', 
40', 50', 60'. 70'. Immediate delivery. 
Manufactured in Canada for Canadian 
farms and industries by one of the largest 
rib manufacturers in the West. Write for 
details. 

REDDI-BUILDINGS 
& SALES LIMITED 

South Railway at Retallack St. 
REGINA, SASK. 


Hit Pay Dirt 

with SUCCESS 


SUCCESS Hydraulic Scrapers 


(five sizes) 

One customer states earned full cost in 
just eight days. 

Another customer stated earned four 
thousand dollars clear all expenses in 
one season. 

Another customer rents his SUCCESS 
scraper day after day at one dollar per 
hour, a low rental but soon returns the 
full cost of his SUCCESS scraper. 

Opportunity is yours. Will you be first? 
Write today. Dept. C.W., for price and 
delivery. 

Success Automatic Land Leveller 

Co. Ltd. 
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Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 

HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 

Explains why drugs and medicines give only temporary 
relief and fail to remove the causes; tells all about a 
proven specialized non-surglcal. non-medical treatment 
which has proven successful for the past 36 years. 
Write for this 44-page FREE BOOK today. 

Ball Clinic, Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


as Prince Albert was the nearest sup¬ 
ply center for the settlers, he felt the 
necessity of having a bridge close by 
his home, putting him on a straight 
trail for what is now a city. 

This bridge had an unhappy end¬ 
ing. One farmer named Shann stead¬ 
fastly refused to use the new steel 
bridge, and insisted on using the old, 
rickety affair. This procedure went on 
for some time, until one Sunday, while 
returning from a shopping jaunt in 
Pripce Albert, the bridge crashed into 
the river, carrying his team, wagon 
and supplies with it. Groceries had to 
be purchased in quantities in those 
days as trips to the stores were few 
and far between. The loss from such a 
crash can be imagined. Among his 
purchases was a 100-pound bag of 
sugar: it was a total loss. He had 
brought lumber as well, and this 
floated downstream and had to be 
rescued the following day with the 
help of neighbors. Only after a hard 
struggle were the horses and wagon 
brought to the bank. From that time 
he used the new bridge without 
demur. V 

Willing to 
Pay for A.I. 

H OW much of a nuisance is a 
bull? Would artificial insemina¬ 
tion be much better? Wain- 
wright, Alberta, is not a very likely 
spot to get answers to these questions, 
but a few dairy farmers there have 
already demonstrated that in their 
opinion a bull is too much of a nuis¬ 
ance. Moreover, they have shown the 
courage of their convictions by begin¬ 
ning an artificial insemination project 
of their own. 

Wainwright is not an established 
dairying district. It has little more 
than the Wainwright military camp 
and the town itself to provide a mar¬ 
ket. Consequently, service fees for the 
few cows that must be bred, are high: 
they run $10 for the first service; $5 
for the second; and $4 for the third. 

Even with such prospects the owner 
of the biggest local dairy herd. Jack 
Spady, was soon anxious to get going 
this spring, when the project was in 
the wind. He already had two bulls, 
but wanted to get rid of them in a 
hurry. A few other dairymen were 
also interested. Even B. H. Brower, 
who was using a richly bred Holstein 
hull, was interested. The dairymen 
agreed with Jack Spady who said, “I 
wouldn’t want to feed my neighbor’s 
bull for less than $25 a month, and I 
would hate to do it even then.” 

They saw that they could get the 
use of better bulls than they could 
buy themselves, and also rid their 
premises of dangerous and trouble¬ 
some animals. Consequently when the 
local veterinarian, Dr. J. M. Saville, 
offered to begin an artificial insemina¬ 
tion service, they jumped at it despite 
the expense. 

The veterinarian had to buy the 
semen from the Milner, B.C., unit; 
and since only about 150 cows are 
expected (for which he would have to 
keep semen ready at all time), the 
price had to be steep. Nevertheless, 
with the program now launched, 
dairymen are still enthusiastic. A.I. 
abolishes the need for a farm-kept 
hull, and it permits dairymen to re¬ 
place him with a cow or two. These 
men are willing to pay for the 
service. V 


Dairyman 
With a Goal 

Continued from page 9 

and blown into power boxes. Operat¬ 
ing from power take-offs, the tractor- 
drawn boxes will pour feed into the 
troughs as they move along, and the 
latter will be scrubbed clean every day 
so that no left-overs will accumulate 
and contaminate them. Both grass and 
silage will be fed in this manner; there 
will be no self-feeding from stacks or 
silos because Hubner thinks that 
method is wasteful and unsanitary. 

W ITH adequate irrigation water 
and fertilizer, farmers in the 
Spallumcheen area can count on tak¬ 
ing off four forage crops in a normal 
year, and at least three in a bad year. 
When cutting for feeding, a six-inch 
cut of grass can be harvested every 
ten days in an average season, which 
usually lasts from May 1 to the end of 
October. For winter feeding, the first 
cutting is generally put up as silage, 
the second as hay, and the final cut¬ 
tings either as hay or silage, depend¬ 
ing on the weather and the needs of 
each particular operator. 

For the past two years Fritz Hubner 
has been building up a supply of 
winter feed in preparation for the 
arrival of his herd. Over against the 
hillside, where a bulldozer was goug¬ 
ing out a site for the farm buildings 
when The Country Guide called last 
July, about 800 tons of grass silage had 
already been placed in a huge bunker 
silo, and stacks of baled hay were talc¬ 
ing shape around the perimeter of the 
site. Although the farm is expected to 
need three permanent hired hands 
eventually, all work to date has been 
done by the four Hubners. 

At the present time, production is 
centered on 160 acres of bottom land 
which has been set aside for green 
pasture. This was seeded with a grass 
mixture containing orchard grass 
(eight pounds), alta fescue, (four 
pounds), brome grass (three pounds), 
and white Dutoh clover (half a 
pound), for a total of 15(4 pounds to 
the acre. Sometimes Fritz alternates 
the white Dutch with ladino clover or 
alfalfa, depending on the nature of the 
land being seeded. This pasture will 
eventually supply the clipped grass 
ration, when the dairy farm gets under 
operation. Last year this land absorbed 
a carload-and-a-half of superphos¬ 
phate and nitroprills, and large quan¬ 
tities of irrigation water. But this 
treatment was by no means wasted. A 
60-acre sector of it won its owner the 


“Best New Seeding” mentioned 
earlier, and when we visited the place, 
the grass in that field stood from 16 to 
18 inches high—a scant two weeks 
after the first cutting. 

Hubner’s forage production is cen¬ 
tered around an extensive irrigation 
system which draws its water from a 
three-mile-long slough in the valley 
bottom. Three dams at the edge of 
the slough hold the supply back from 
the deep canal Fritz has constructed to 
bring the water in close to his fields; 
when opened, these dams can fill the 
canal to the brim in two hours’ time. 
At the far end, a two h.p. pumping 
unit can deliver 1,150 gallons of water 
a minute through one-and-three- 
quarter miles of eight-inch aluminum 
pipe to operate 170 No. 40 Rainbird 
sprinklers. Hubner’s crops are given a 
four-hour soaking every ten days, and 
it takes eight days to cover the whole 
farm with his present equipment. 
Eventually, Fritz will have electric 
power brought in from the existing 
line, six miles away, and the diesel 
unit will be retained as an auxiliary. 

Including stock, the new Hubner 
farm is expected to cost its owner 
about $150,000, not counting $60,000 
worth of mechanical equipment now 
in use, or the $20,000 irrigation sys¬ 
tem. Present machines include four 
tractors, two power boxes, and two 
forage harvesters, all of which are in 
continuous use. It all adds up to 
a whale of an operation, and is draw¬ 
ing a good deal of comment in the 
North Okanagan, both favorable and 
otherwise. 

Pointing out that there is a 62 per 
cent fluid milk surplus in the area 
now, some dairymen have been out¬ 
spoken in their criticism of Fritz Hub- 
ner’s plans. Dairy leaders estimate that 
his production alone will raise the 
surplus to around 70 per cent, with 
the result that all producers will have 
to take a lower price for their milk. 
Hoping to get Hubner to change his 
plans, agricultural officials suggested 
that he try large-scale sheep raising 
on his new place. There was even talk 
that interested parties would let him 
have all the sheep he wanted, free of 
charge, if he’d give the scheme a try. 
Raising beef on irrigated pastures is 
an accepted practice in the Okanagan 
now, and agriculturists are convinced 
that the same method could be suc¬ 
cessfully applied to sheep. 

But Fritz is a man who isn’t easily 
persuaded from any chosen course. “In 
a free country you should be able to 
choose the business you want,” he 
maintains. V 



Stacks of baled hay around perimeter of farm site will provide roughage for 
several hundred registered Holsteins which have already been ordered. 
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Fitzroy Harbour 
Fights Its Own Fires 

Necessity brought the community to the point 
where something had to be done—and they did it 


by VERA FIDLER 

HE cry of “Fire!” is probably the 
most dreaded sound anywhere. 
But in rural communities it is 
doubly fearful, because more often 
than not, there is no firefighting equip¬ 
ment in the district, and a neighboring 
town, probably some distance away, 
has to be relied on for protection. Too 
often, by the time a fire engine arrives, 
there is very little left to save. 

Until two years ago the village of 
Fitzroy Harbour, Ontario, had that 
problem. When there was a fire they 
had to rely on getting help from the 
town of Arnprior. Then when that 
town began to rapidly expand, it was 
forced to discontinue answering calls 
to Fitzroy Harbour, so the village was 
left completely unprotected. 

After three or four serious fires, the 
residents decided that something 
would have to be done about this dan¬ 
gerous situation. The Community and 


Recreation Club called a meeting of 
villagers and local farmers, and it was 
agreed that they would form their 
own fire department. A committee was 
formed to take care of financing and 
building a fire truck. 

A LTHOUGH Fitzroy Harbour is a 
small community of perhaps some 
300 people, they soon raised around 
$2,000 through public subscriptions 
and social events. A used three-ton 
truck with dual rear wheels was 
bought and the nearby Hydro com¬ 
pany, where many of the villagers are 
employed, offered the use of their 
machine shop, where the work of con¬ 
verting the truck for firefighting pur¬ 
poses could be done. 

Lloyd Ringland, an expert machinist 
and welder, was appointed to design 
and build the truck. After considering 
several ideas aimed at simplifying 
operation by volunteer firemen, he 
decided on one which he considered 
best for the purpose. Working in their 
off-duty hours, he and several volun¬ 
teers set to work. 

First, they built a 750-gallon tank, 
welding at intervals around the inside. 


18 by 18-inch sheet steel baffles. These 
break up the surging of the water, and 
minimize the roll, which could throw 
the truck off balance and cause it to 
turn over when rounding corners. To 
further control the water, the tank was 
built in a unique “step design.” This 
was accomplished by means of a built- 
on compartment to make the forward 
end of the tank higher than the rest. 
When the tank is filled with water, the 
long lower section is placed under 
pressure by the head of water in the 
forward and higher compartment and 
the roll is completely stopped. Only 
the small amount of water in the for¬ 
ward portion of the tank can roll and 
this is heavily baffled so no roll can 
start. 

To protect the tank from freezing 
in winter, it was insulated with Fibre- 
glas, three inches in thickness on the 
bottom and two inches thick around 


the sides and top. The whole tank was 
then covered with 18-gauge sheet 
steel. As a further safeguard against 
freezing, a 500-watt, immersion-type 
electric heater is used and it maintains 
the water at 75 degrees F. in below 
zero temperatures. 

A Bickle-Seagrave A-17 rotary 
booster pump, with a capacity of 150 
gallons per minute, at 120 lbs. pres¬ 
sure, was installed. This is connected 
in direct alignment to the power take¬ 
off. 

Other equipment includes a port¬ 
able centrifugal pump, with 400 feet 
of 2; 2 -inch hose, for filling the tank in 
hard-to-get-to places. Two 150-foot 
sections of U/ 2 -inch, rubber-lined, 
double-jacket hose, connected to the 
rear discharge pipe, for quick laying, 
are carried on hose trays; also 600 
feet of forestry-type hose for bush 
fires. Fog nozzles are used with both 
types of hose. A 36-foot extension 
ladder and the usual hand fire extin¬ 
guishers and axes complete the equip¬ 
ment. 

Naturally, every person in the com¬ 
munity took a personal interest in the 




Fitzroy Harbour’s neic home-built fire truck. tchich teas built locally to take 
care of the needs of a community of 300 people. and the adjacent farms. 
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Is your eye 
on the future? 



He enrolled in RCAF Aircrew three years ago. He’s now 
an observer with 428 Squadron—flying in CF-100 twin- 
jet all-weather interceptors. 


Now, as a member of Canada’s vital Aircrew team 
F/0 Bartlett knows from first hand experience that 
there’s a great future in aviation, and that in the RCAF 
a young man can play an active part. 

THE RCAF HAS IMMEDIATE OPENINGS FOR YOUNG MEN 
TO TRAIN AS PILOTS or OBSERVERS 

In training as a Flight Cadet — flying as an Aircrew 
Officer—you will lead an adventurous life in service to 
Canada. You’ll get the finest in aviation training—wide 
and valuable flying experience that develops character, 
leadership and a high sense of responsibility. 

There’s a great future in aviation. Keep your eye on 
the future. 

If you are between 17 and 24, single and 
have Junior Matriculation, its equivalent or 
better, see the RCAF CAREER COUNSELLOR 
at your nearest RCAF Recruiting Unit, 
or write Director Personnel Manning, 

RCAF Headquarters, Ottawa. 

CAF-22-55 


Royal Canadian Air Force 



building of the fire truck. When it 
was finished and the first practice was 
announced, almost every man in the 
village, and over 20 farmers from the 
surrounding district, turned out. 
Weekly practices followed, during 
which they learned how to operate the 
truck and the pump, how to lay hose 
and couple it, how to use the fog 
nozzle, and the best ways to fight fire. 

Now, they have regular practices 
once a week in the spring, and one 
about every three weeks in the sum¬ 
mer. In the winter they skip the prac¬ 
tice sessions, but run the truck motor 
for 15 minutes or so, once a week. 
The fire brigade consists of 20 men, 
made up of a fire chief, four captains 
and 15 firemen, all volunteers. 

The Community Club finances 
operations by putting on one dance 
and one social during the year. These 
usually net about $400, and this sees 
them through. For calls outside the 
district, they charge $25, and this adds 
to their funds. 

The Fitzroy Harbour venture is an 
example of what a group of public- 
minded citizens can do. Their ac¬ 
complishment also suggests the reason 
why no rural community should be 
without fire protection. V 

Mari times Get Land 
From the Sea 

Continued from page 7 

provincial governments undertake to 
reclaim and develop the lafid thus 
protected. 

Before any project is undertaken, 
the individual marsh owners must be 
organized and incorporated as a 
“Marsh Body,” as required by the 
province. M.M.B.A. surveys and 
gathers data on the proposed works, 
after which complete information is 
presented to the Advisory Committee 
provided for in the Federal Act. This 
committee consists of farmers, as well 
as provincial and federal representa¬ 
tives, including Mr. Parker. It must 
approve each project before it is pre¬ 
sented to the Federal minister for ap¬ 
proval. Similarly, each province, in its 
comp'ementary legislation, has pro¬ 
vided for a marshland reclamation 
commission, which must recommend 
any work undertaken under the pro¬ 
vincial legislation. 

IIE idea of reclaiming Maritime 
marshland from the sea is by no 
means new. Indeed, early records in¬ 
dicate, according to Mr. Parker, the 
first attempt to reclaim some of this 
land was made more than 325 years 
ago. This work must have been begun 
not more than 20 years after the first 
crops were grown in the vicinity of 


Annapolis Royal (1606-07), the first 
permanent establishment of the early 
French in Canada. Between that early 
date and the beginning of the present 
century, most of the marshland areas 
had been reclaimed and used in the 
development of agriculture. 

However, a great deal of what had 
been achieved during that long period 
was threatened during the next 40 
years, when a great many of the pro¬ 
tective dikes and aboiteaux were 
neglected, because of a combination 
of unfavorable labor conditions and 
poor markets. Some of this land, 
hitherto protected, was lost to the sea, 
and some portions had become badly 
eroded. By 1943, so many areas had 
been so much neglected that the fed¬ 
eral and provincial governments be¬ 
gan a joint program of emergency 
reclamation. From 1945 to 1948, an 
agreement existed under which the 
federal government became respon¬ 
sible for one-third of the cost of such 
work, the balance to be borne equally 
by the provinces and the marsh 
owners. During the whole of the 
emergency protection period (1943- 
1948) Ottawa expended just over 
$300,000. 

After M.M.R.A. was established 
and agreements reached with the 
provinces, it was estimated that to 
achieve maximum practicable reclama¬ 
tion of the marshlands might require 
about ten years. From 1949 to March 
31, 1954, the federal' government ex¬ 
pended over $6,000,000, which sug¬ 
gests that total costs to date have 
been $8,000,000 or more. Similarly, 
projects involving a total acreage of 
nearly 70,000 acres on March 31, 
1954, suggest that acreage involved 
up to the present time may have run 
to 75,000 acres. 

The projects vary in size from 34 
acres, to 5,875 acres for the Shepody 
project. In all, more than 150 projects 
have been undertaken, many of which 
are quite small, and involve very little 
federal expenditure. Ten projects have 
cost well over $100,000 each, the larg¬ 
est being the Shepody area. 

ECLAIMED marshland soils, if 
not the most fertile to be found in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, are 
certainly among the most fertile. They 
are considered to be vital to the agri¬ 
cultural economy of the provinces, 
primarily because they are usually 
operated in conjunction with upland 
farms much larger in total acreage, 
and serve to balance individual farm 
enterprises. 

The soil itself is generally classified 
as a silt, or silty clay. It may contain 
up to 20 per cent of fine sand, from 20 
to 80 per cent of silt, and from five to 
50 per cent of clay. Soil structure does 





Prior to 1950 this land near Truro, -Y..S'.. was partially flooded. Picture in 
1953 shows harvest of timothy and clover—note cutting on slope of dike. 
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not vary too much, but generally 
speaking, marshland soils are “weak,” 
because the natural water content may 
reach as much as 80 per cent of dry 
weight and average around 50 per 
cent. The water content is, in fact, so 
high that if the soil is agitated by 
machines it may become fluid, espe¬ 
cially if samples are taken at, or be¬ 
low, the water table. 

In reclaiming this soil from the sea 
three steps are necessary, according to 
Mr. Parker, before they can be classi¬ 
fied as good productive land. The first, 
of course, is protection from salt. The 
second is adequate fresh water drain¬ 
age, and the third is lime. “On good- 
sized plots of protected and well- 
drained land,” said Mr. Parker, “it is 
not unreasonable to expect an increase 
in returns of around $16 for every 
dollar invested in lime.” Once re¬ 
claimed, drained, and limed, marsh¬ 
land in special areas has been suc¬ 
cessfully used for such crops as pota¬ 
toes and tree fruits. Its most generally 
satisfactory use, however, would ap¬ 
pear to be in connection with grass¬ 
land farming. Hay yields of around 
3.5 tons per acre are not unusual, and 
as much as five tons has been secured. 
At the Experimental Station at Nap- 
pan, in 1953, beef production per acre 
reached 560 pounds during the six- 
month (May to October) pasture 
season. No irrigation was used, but 
precipitation averages 32 to 38 inches. 

For one who, after a fairly wide 
acquaintance with the diversities of 
soil, topography, climate, and pro¬ 
ductivity of agriculture in Ontario, has 
come to recognize somewhat similar 
diversities within the prairie prov¬ 
inces, it was an arresting experience 
to see the efforts now being made to 
utilize more efficiently in the Mari¬ 
time provinces the land given up by 
the sea, over such a very long period. 
It was, too, a rather startling illustra¬ 
tion of the need for conservation, to 
realize that at one time or another. 


Women are wiser than men, be¬ 
cause they know less and under¬ 
stand more .—James Steven. 


about 90,000 acres of this land had 
previously been reclaimed—mostly by 
hand, with the aid of simple tools. 
Proof that we are indeed living in a 
different age is also forced upon us in 
another way. Whereas the early dikers 
and reclaimers of this land fought off 
the sea by their own persistence and 
determination, the present generation 
are largely the beneficiaries of the 
machine age and of science; and, in 
addition, pay only a small share of 
the direct cost themselves. 

It was fairly easy to see that the 
people of certain areas appreciate the 
possibilities of marshland farming 
more than was evidenced in other 
areas. Such differences, however, 
should probably not be regarded as 
strange. Whatever increased produc¬ 
tivity may be achieved by some com¬ 
munities and individuals, or neglected 
by others, it may well be that the 
marshland areas as a whole will ulti¬ 
mately mean as much to the econo¬ 
mies of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia as irrigation has meant to other 
parts of Canada. There is, also, a 
broad sense in which the cost does not 
matter too much, if the general result 
is good and the entire economy 
benefited. ~ V 


Potato Board 
Disapproved 

T HE Prince Edward Island gov¬ 
ernment recently appointed six 
nevv members to the provincial 
Potato Marketing Board, and sus¬ 
pended sections of the Potato Market¬ 
ing scheme which provide for the 
democratic election of members. This 
move was condemned by 15 directors 
of the P.E.I. Federation of Agriculture 
at a meeting called to discuss the gov- 
erment’s action, as being out of keep¬ 
ing with accepted principles of pro¬ 
ducer-controlled marketing. In a care¬ 


fully worded statement, the directors 
expressed their disapproval on five 
different grounds: (1) The new Potato 
Board is a government Board and, as 
such, is not responsible to the growers 
for its actions, although the purpose of 
marketing legislation is to place con¬ 
trol in the hands of producers; (2) As 
urged by the Federation, the Board 
members should be bona fide pro¬ 
ducers, which would complement a 
similar organization soon to be set up 
by potato dealers; (3) Some of the 
members of the new Board are op¬ 
posed to marketing legislation in prin¬ 
ciple and have never supported it in 
the past; (4) Wishes of a majoritx of 
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producers as expressed in two plebi¬ 
scites have been disregarded; and (5) 
Federal support for the potato indus¬ 
try would hinge on there being a 
recognized agency of the producers to 
bargain with. V 
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Prime' 

GAS LINE ANTI FREEZE 

"Prime" Gas Line Anti-freeze 
and Conditioner protects every 
inch of your car's fuel system from 
freezing . . stops engine stalls caused by 
carburetor icing—a problem in modern cars 
even at temperatures 20 degrees above 
freezing. Prevents corrosion from water > 
condensation, winter and summer. Use a can 
with every tankful of gas. 



% PRESTONE 
Brand Anti-Freeze 

will give your car a 
cleaner, smoother running 
engine this winter 

With "Prestone” Anti-Freeze you get much more than just 
freeze-up protection. In addition to special chemical in¬ 
hibitors, "Prestone” Brand Anti-Freeze contains a unique 
Polar Film inhibitor which forms a thin protective coating 
in the radiator, engine cooling jacket, hose connections and 
water pump. This rugged film seals the cooling system 
against rust, corrosion and deterioration. It prevents loosen¬ 
ing of any rust particles present in the cooling system before 
**Prestone” Anti-Freeze was added. It prevents rust from 
floating around to clog radiator tubes . . . which could result 
in overheating and overflow loss. 

This extra protection means a clean, properly working 
cooling system all winter . . . lets your engine run freely at 
more efficient temperatures and with less wear. 

* PRESTONE 

Brand Anti-Freeze 

will give your car a 
cooler, smoother running 
engine next summer 

You’ll get the full benefit of "Prestone” Anti-Freeze protec¬ 
tion next summer when the anti-freeze has been drained 
and replaced with water and rust inhibitor. During winter 
the cooling system has had maximum protection against 
rusting, corroding, or clogging. It’s clean and clear of rust 
. . . set to keep your engine cool in hottest weather . . . give 
you better gas mileage. Because winter driving has put the 
least strain on your engine . . . it’s in top shape to give you 
smooth performance tnroughout the longest summer runs. 

The best anti-freeze makes all the difference in the world 
to your car . . . So, insist on "Prestone” Brand. You’ll be 
glad this winter and next summer, too. 

Remember .. . there’s only one 

“PRESTONE" Brand Anti-Freeze 

"Prestone.” "Eveready" and "Prime" are registered trade-marks ., 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

OIVISION OF UNION CAHBIOS CANADA UMITEO 


A word of- 

CAUTION 

No matter what anybody 
, tells you—there’s only one 
"Prestone” Brand Anti-Freeze. 
There’s no other anti-freeze 
like it. Insist on "Prestone” 
Brand . . . and you can get it 
. . . anywhere! 
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Follow today Is trend to limleum 
dor easier, lovelier livingl 


Handicraft tiles with trim of 
Plain Ivory and Red. See Handi¬ 
craft and other lovely Dominion 
Inlaid Linoleums for every room 
of the home at your Dominion 
\Linoleum Dealer’s soon. 


In today’s more modem homes, floors are flaunting a new 
beauty and fashioning easier, shorter workdays—all because 
of Dominion Inlaid Linoleum. 

The reasons for this trend to Dominion Inlaid Linoleum 
are simple, yet superbly logical. First, and paramount, are its 
easy-to-work-with new patterns and colours. With them, 
"amateur” and professional decorators are creating exciting 
colour combinations for every room of the home—subtle, 
sophisticated flooring for living, dining and bedrooms , . . 
bright, friendly flooring for kitchen, bathroom, playroom, 
hall. (See how Handicraft tiles lend an air of beauty and 
bigness to the living area illustrated here.) 

And with all this Dominion linoleum is still so practical. 
It needs but a moment’s mopping to make it gleam—and it 
retains its rich "new look” through years of wear. Its resilience 
is soothing to busy feet—and it softens annoying household 
sounds. And linoleum is truly economical because it’s a two- 
purpose floor. It looks finished without covering, yet its cost 
(completely installed) is less than other similar-quality 
permanent floorings, including "finished” wood. 


DOMINION 

bsdtccicL- 

LINOLEU M 


if 


COMES IN TILES AND BY-THE-YARD 
IN THESE FOUR TYPES . .. 

\marboleum v dominion jaspe 

\ HANDICRAFT \ DOMINION PLAIN 


made only in Canada . , 


sold by slyle-selling 
Canadian retailers 


Get helpful booklets on linoleum by writing: Dominion Oilcloth 

8c Linoleum Co. Ltd., Home Planning Dept., 2200 St. Catherine St. E., Montreal. 
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F ROM our mid-way position, we look east and 
look west and welcome many new members to 
The Country Guide family circle of readers. 
In last month’s issue we paid special tribute to the 
past, reflecting stories of people and events in two 
provinces. In this, we salute the future as a 
national farm and home magazine and express the 
hope that we may play an able part in unfolding 
its story. 

Many forces have worked, and are at work to¬ 
day, bringing the people of Canada closer together, 
to make their communication simpler and quicker: 
railways and other transport, telephones, movie 
actuality and news reels, radio and television. 
Though our country is vast, we are getting better 
acquainted with each other, with a consequent 
greater interest in other localities. 

During war and postwar years there was a 
greater movement of people from one part of the 
country to another. We have experienced a great 
increase of newcomers from other lands. Our fast¬ 
growing cities have sprawled out over what was 


previously farm lands. Industrial growth has drawn 
many away from farms. Some areas of Canada are 
further away than others, from the pioneer stage, 
which makes heavy demands for capital to be put 
into productive goods, rather than the comforts 
and amenities of living. All of the provinces have 
some frontier settlements and pioneer fringes con¬ 
trasting with comparative luxury and ease of 
modern living in long settled, highly productive 
areas. 

Though we may belong to a particular region of 
Canada, which makes first claim upon our interest, 
loyalty and affection, there is a special joy in our 
hearts and minds in identifying ourselves as citizens 
of Canada. Sometimes that warm glow comes at a 
meeting when we hear representatives of all ten 
provinces speak, or view a movie newsreel or an 
actuality feature, or listen to a radio program which 
somehow for us typifies Canada and things Cana¬ 
dian. 

Such indeed must have been the experience of 
those hearing the CBC broadcast on November 11, 
1951, on the occasion of the departure of Princess 
Elizabeth (now Queen Elizabeth) and her husband 
the Duke of Edinburgh, aboard a ship tossing on a 
blowy sea, out of the port of St. John’s, Newfound¬ 
land. 

Then over more than 10,000 miles of network 
lines linked together, six choirs in six Canadian 
cities composed of 100 mixed voices, accompanied 
by an orchestra in a Toronto studio, sang three 
farewell selections. The final piece, Auld Lang 


fey AMY J. ROE 


Syne, was rendered in verse sequence by choirs in 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Montreal, Halifax and St. 
John’s, with Toronto choir joining in in each chorus, 
and the last verse in unison by all six choirs. 
Canadian voices, by the magic of radio, raised 
simultaneously in song from the Pacific to the At¬ 
lantic. Though separated by space and time-zone, 
they were united in spirit, paying loving and loyal 
tribute to a young, fair, gallant Royal couple, called 
by destiny to fill high positions and to face great 
responsibilities. 

We, like our American neighbors, are a people 
of mixed races, with family ties in many old home¬ 
lands, which serve to add variety, color and rich¬ 
ness to our nation. Through the generations, fami¬ 
lies have tended to scatter across the wide expanse 
of Canada. There has been a blending, to some 
degree, of customs, skills, ambitions and ways of life. 

Here as in other lands, the countryman, the coun¬ 
trywoman and their family stand somewhat apart in 
their special work, social life and interests. They 
play a distinctive and important part in the nation’s 
economy and thought. A love of the land, a liking 
for country living is deeply ingrained in those who 
make farming their chosen occupation, and has 
been through the ages. 

Differences in types of farms, methods of work, 
tools and machinery may vary from region to region 
in Canada. But east or west, there are marked 
similarities in the occupation of farm homemakers, 
in their daily tasks and household equipment. In¬ 
spiration for the s'piiit, (Please turn to page 61) 


Club Women’s Creeb 

L£EP us O Lord from pettiness; let us be—* 
large In thought, in word and deed 

Let us be done with fault finding and leaver 
off seif seeking -5* *s* 

May we put away all pretence and meer 7 
each other face to face, without self pity and 
without pre|udice —z 

May we never be hasty In judgment and 

always generous -*♦ 

) 

Let us take time for all things: make us grow 
calm, serene, gentle—^ ••• 

Teach us to putinto action our better Impulses 
straight forward and unafraid. -** 

Grant that we may realize that it is the little- 7 
things that create differences; that inthe^ 
big things of life we are one—^ •** 

And may we strive to touch and know the- 7 
qreat human heart common to us all, and 
*0 Lord God let us not forget to be kind -♦ 

Mary Stewart 





(For Reprints 
of Creed 
see page 61 ) 


F OR many years, women’s clubs in Canada, United States, Britain 
and other countries have used a prayer for the opening or closing 
ceremonies of their meetings. Sometimes it is simply read by one 
member, at others it is repeated in unison by all those present. They 
have usually called it Our Creed or The Club Women’s Creed and as 
such it is widely known and popular on this continent, especially in 
small towns and rural districts. Widespread usage has resulted in 
some changes. The author gave it a title: “Collect For Club Women,” 
when it first appeared in an obscure corner of a well known American 
magazine. 

Mary Stewart wrote the prayer in 1904, while she was principal of 
Longmont high school in Colorado. We are indebted to a Canadian 
woman, the late Mrs. Alfred Watt, M.B.E., for a true and correct ver¬ 
sion of the prayer, as here presented, and a little of the author’s own 
personal story. Mrs. Watt came back to Canada in 1939 to attend and 
speak at the eleventh biennial conference of the Federated Women’s 
Institutes of Canada, in Edmonton. She it was, who had carried the 
Women’s Institute idea to Britain and later became president of the 
Associated Country Women of the World. 

Mary Stewart, while visiting in England had spent some time with 
Mrs. Watt at her English home. Errors had crept into the various print¬ 
ings of the prayer, especially in the first and second-last lines. These 
errors marred the beauty of expression and the clarity of thought of this 
prayer. The author expressed concern about the garbled versions which 
were being circulated. In the studio of Robin Watt, the artist son of 
Mrs. Alfred Watt, Miss Stewart personally supervised his work of 
copying out the prayer, down even to fine points of placing a comma 
or a period. Reproduced here is Robin Watt’s copy done by hand, 
under Mary Stewart’s close supervision. The title, it should be noted 
is set in type, to identify it. 

It is interesting to note that Miss Stewart permitted the title to be 
left off the verified copy done by Robin Watt. Possibly by that time she 
realized that many wno used it had already made their own selection. 

“It was written as a prayer for the day. I called it a ‘Collect For Club 
Women,’ because I felt that women working together with wide in¬ 
terests for large ends was a new thing under the sun and that, perhaps 
they had need for special petition and meditation of their own. This 
must have been true for the Collect has found its way about the world, 
especially wherever English speaking women get together. Indeed it 
has been reprinted in many forms in many lands.” 

It was officially adopted by the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, meeting at their second convention in 
1920, at St. Paul. It was read into the printed records of the Congress 
of the United States by Senator Tobey of New Hampshire, at the 
closing session in 1949. 

Mary Stewart held a number of special teaching posts in Colorado 
and Montana. In 1921 she became a junior guidance and placement 
officer in the pioneer period of U.S. employment services. She con¬ 
tinued to write for American newspapers and magazines. Her Alma 
Mater, the University of Colorado, in 1927 conferred upon her an 
honorary degree in recognition of her distinguished work in education, 
social and civic service. 
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Wanted... 

by ARKLEY LUCILLE O’FARRELL 


A dream carried in a woman’s heart to her new homeland 



S HE was a woman in her fifties 
when she came to Saskatche¬ 
wan from Bath, Somerset, Eng¬ 
land, to become Mrs. William Clark 
of Maple Creek. A sensitive, refined 
woman, accustomed to gracious living. 
The hardest work she had ever done 
previously was to manage the servants 
on a large estate. Yet, on their own 
Canadian prairie farm, Ada Clark 
worked shoulder to shoulder with Bill, 
her husband, sometimes even going 
into the field when he was unable to 
do so. 

She loved working outside, loved 
the land and the independence it 
gave. Cheerfully she helped with Bill’s 
big garden, some eight acres of veg¬ 
etables, small fruits and trees. She 
raised turkeys. She planted shrubs and 
flowers. 

More than anything else, she 
wanted an English garden on these 
lonely prairies. She dreamed of it and 
worked for it, planting shrubs, and 
perennials and vines. The winds blew 
and the drought came, but Ada Clark 
conquered her discouragement and 
went right on planting more flowers. 

S HE had known Bill Clark for many 
years. Lame from an illness in 
early childhood, he had sought to 
make his fortune in Canada, “the land 
of opportunity.” In 1917 he returned 
to England and renewed his acquain¬ 
tance with Ada. However, it wasn’t 
until 1927, when her employer of 
many years died, that she felt free to 
join Bill in Canada. “I’ll come out 
and see what I can do for you, Bill,” 
she wrote. And so she came to 
Canada. 

They were married immediately 
and went to five on the Jim McDougal 
farm a few miles west of Maple Creek. 
Here Ada got her first taste of western 
prairie farm life. 

That was the year the mosquitoes 
were the worst they perhaps have ever 
been. They simply poisoned poor Ada, 
accustomed to nothing like them in 
all her life. The crop turned out to 
be the heaviest in years, with a wet 
harvest that delayed threshing so that 
Ada had a threshing gang to feed for 
most of a month. 

Bill was scared she might go back 
to England. But she didn’t. Neighbors 
were kind to help, and she stayed. 
Then, as a final climax to her first 
year in Canada, while feeding the 
chickens she slipped on some ice, 
fell and broke her hip! 

Bill said he never heard a murmur 
out of her. Some of her women friends 
knew that Ada Clark’s spirit had 
about reached the breaking point and 
they were genuinely concerned. The 
minister who had married the Clarks 
shrewdly estimated Ada’s mettle. 
“People like Mrs. Clark can always 
stand up to real trouble when it 
comes,” he assured her friends. And 
he was right! 

Yet only Ada herself knew how 
much strength another woman had 
given her to do this. Sharing their 


hospital ward was a Mrs. John Par¬ 
sonage, an early pioneer of the Maple 
Creek district. Her wisdom and coun¬ 
sel was just what Ada needed to 
bolster her flagging courage. In all 
the years after, she treasured that 
association with Mrs. Parsonage, and 
remembered gratefully their intimate 
little talks. 

4 YEAR or so after the accident. 
Bill bought a farm of his own, 
not far from the McDougal place. 
Here it was that Ada took root. Here 
she grew flowers. It became her 
dearest wish to reproduce an English 
garden there on their Saskatchewan 
farm,—a garden complete with foun¬ 
tain that would play in the clear 
moonlight after the long day was done. 

Ada thought prairie farmers had 
to work too hard without any holidays. 
She yearned to bring to her farmer 
husband the restful beauty of an Eng¬ 
lish garden to compensate for the 
drudgery he endured uncomplaining¬ 
ly. She wanted it too, for herself, to 
still her heart’s tugging nostalgia for 
the old land. 

The Clarks worked together for 
Ada’s dream. They seldom left the 
farm except for necessary trips to 
town, and to attend church at the 
Royal Edward school just a short 
distance from their home. Ada appre¬ 
ciated the privilege of these services, 
out in the country. She loved to attend 
and join in the singing of hymns with 
her husband. 

He hadn’t been able to adjust him¬ 
self to the Anglican service so familiar 
to her. “Ada, I don’t know when to 
stand up and when to sit down,” he 
complained gentlv. 

“Never mind, Bill, we’ll go to the 
other service,” she told him. So they 


went to the Uitited Church services 
in the schoolhouse. 

“She was a most appreciative per¬ 
son,” a friend of hers said to us. “She 
greatly valued those church services. 
She was a woman of refinement. Life 
here was so completely different for 
her. She could enjoy tea served on 
the kitchen table, but sometimes when 
I’d carry it on a tray to the living- 
room, and we would have it together 
there, I could see how she appre¬ 
ciated such little niceties of living.” 

“She gets along with everybody,” 
commented a neighbor, “and she is 
well liked!” Everyone seemed to 
recognize that she brought something 
different into their fives, something 
gracious, and lovely. ♦ 

Together Ada and Bill Clark built 
their home with its surrounding trees, 
lilacs, flowers and fruits. Each year 
Ada and Bill won many awards at 
the local fair for their vegetables and 
flowers. 

It was one of Ada’s happiest days 
when Bill finished the glassed-in 
porch for her magnificant house 
plants. Near its door she planted rows 
of flowers, mostly pansies. At the end 
of the house, she built a lattice for 
vines to make a small arbor. Some 
day, perhaps, there would be that 
fountain out front . . . 

S ASKATCHEWAN’S Golden Jubi¬ 
lee year dawned. Ada busied her¬ 
self with coaxing the Amaryllis into 
bloom for Easter. Then the Jubilee 
bells started to ring in honor of our 
pioneers and all the many other people 
who had had a hand in building our 
province. Not the least of these was a 
small, gracious lady of stout heart 
who had spent so many years in trying 


to reproduce an English garden on 
the prairies. 

Bill and Ada went to the Easter 
service at the Royal Edward school. 
And Ada’s heart lifted with happiness 
at sight of her neighbors in the congre¬ 
gation, especially those who only that 
morning had thought they would not 
be able to attend. It was Easter! All 
about new fife was stirring, new hope! 
The bells were ringing in our ears 
and hearts. 

Joyfully Ada sang the opening 
Easter hymn. When it ended, she 
handed the book to her husband, then 
she suddenly collapsed in his arms. 

Ada Clark’s valiant spirit had taken 
its flight to the beautiful gardens of 
God. 

HE Amaryllis had put forth its 
richest blooms. Later the peony 
bed was a mass of pink blossoms. 
Spring came in all its glory! Tall 
trees bent lovingly to shelter the 
garden seat where Ada had often sat. 
Fresh green leaves shimmered in the 
sunlight. Everywhere about the 
flowers and shrubs she had loved, 
called out to finish what she had 
begun — an English garden on the 
prairie. 

Bill Clark planted pansies beside 
the porch door, just as Ada had done 
each year. 

Her neighbor up the road paused in 
the day’s tasks and said softly, “She 
was a lovely person to know.” 

How best may one define or de¬ 
scribe an English garden? 

That question was put to Hector 
Macdonald, now supervisor of Assini- 
boine Park, Winnipeg. He had re- 
(Please turn to page 61) 



Sometchal in English garden style, a three-acre former nursery plot, Assiniboine Park, Winnipeg. 
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ALL TOP BAKING PRIZES 

AT THE CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION 

FOURTH YEAR IN A ROW 


YOU’RE IN GOOD COMPANY 
WHEN YOU BAKE WITH 

Robin Hood 


bread 

• Mo »£»$eao ! 

toils , , ' 

?AN HUFF,Ns _ , 
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Once again, all the top baking 
honors at the C.N.E. go to the 
women who use Robin Hood 
Flour! 

Here’s solid proof that Robin 
Hood is Canada’s finest all¬ 
purpose flour . . . naturally best 
for everything you bake, 
because only the finest flour 
makes prize-winning bread! 

Only Robin Hood Vitamin 
Enriched Flour wins such 
prizes because it’s milled under 
rigid controls, guaranteeing 
constant top quality ... and 
“bake-tested” — twice — / 

for doubly sure results. I 

Only Robin Hood Flour / 

guarantees you better / 

baking results, every / 

time—or your money back, I 

plus 10%l Lgt 


ftobinHood 

VITAMIN enriched 

I jal-PURPOSE 

^ fLOUR 


BANDED BAG: of fine quality 
cotton... paper label soaks off 
in minutes —no ink to wash out. 
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MRS. STEWART’S 
liquid BLUING 


Its novel and subtle flavor has rapidly made this native cereal 
a popidar item of food, served with meat meals 

by EFFIE BUTLER 


ILD rice, a cereal which until 
a decade or two ago. 


Wild Rice Casserole 

3 to 4 c. cooked 1 green pepper, 

wild rice chopped 

6 pork chops or 1 c. milk 

1 lb. sausage 1 can mushroom 

1 c. chopped soup 

celery Vi tsp. salt 

Vi c. chopped Vi tsp. pepper 

onion 

Place cooked rice in a greased cas¬ 
serole. Brown pork chops or sausage in a 
frying pan. Add vegetables and cook for 
10 minutes. Add seasoning and mushroom 
soup thinned with milk. Pour all over 
rice casserole. Bake 30 to 45 minutes in 
moderate oven. 

Fried Wild Rice 

2 to 3 c. cooked rice 

After rice has been cooked and 
drained, while still hot, pack it tightly 
into a well greased bowl. Chill overnight. 
Cut into thick slices and fry in bacon 
dripping or butter. Good served with 
bacon or fresh fried fish. 

Rice Croquettes or Patties 

, 1 c. uncooked 1 small slice 

wild rice garlic 

3 c. chicken broth 1 tsp. onion juice 

4 egg yolks 1 T. chopped 

Salt and pepper to parsley 

taste 1 chicken liver 

Wash 1 c. uncooked rice. Place in the 
top of double boiler and add chicken 
broth. Cook over boiling water until all 
the chicken broth has been absorbed by 
the rice and rice is tender. Beat the egg 
yolks, add the garlic, onion juice, parsley, 
and seasoning. Stir the mixture into the 
wild rice, adding finally sieved chicken 
liver. Cool. Form into croquettes, dip 
into beaten egg and mold, ro’l in fine 
bread crumbs. Fry in deep fat at 390° F. 
for 2-3 minutes or until brown. Drain on 
paper towel. Serve hot. 

Follow -the same procedure for patties, 
Pan fry in melted butter, turning with a 
spatula to brown both sides. 

Creamy Rice Pudding 

2 c. cooked wild % c. sugar 

rice 2 T. butter 

1 c. milk Vi tsp. nutmeg 

Vi c. raisins Vi tsp. salt 

Place ingredients in the top of a 
double boiler and cook over boiling water 
until all is thoroughly cooked and tender. 
Add more milk if the yice becomes too 
dry for taste. Serve with whipped cream. 
Dates and nuts may be added if desired. 

Wild Rice Savory Supper 

3 or 4 c. cooked 2 c. canned 

wild rice tomatoes 

Vi c. diced cooked Vi c. minced onion 
celery 1 T. Worccster- 

4 or 5 strips bacon shire sauce 

V lb. pork sausage Salt and pepper to 


was 

* * known only to Indians and 
game birds, has become a delicacy of 
high renown in the food world. 

The lakes of Manitoba and Ontario 
produce more wild rice than those in 
any other province. Early autumn 
finds many Indians out harvesting this 
wild aquatic crop. The bulk of the 
crop is harvested by commercial oper¬ 
ators who have devised mechanical 
ways and means to harvest and process 
the wild rice until it is ready to be 
packaged for the market. 

Wild rice is procurable in most large 
retail food stores and is sold in half- 
and one-pound packages. It finds a 
ready demand in a “luxury” class mar¬ 
ket, retailing at about $2.50 a pound. 
Even at this high price, it is gaining 
popularity rapidly. Besides giving just 
the right touch when used as stuffing 
for wild fowl, it can be served with 
any game, venison, or meat dishes. It 
combines deliciously with baked white 
fish and its subtle flavor adds interest 
to almost any dinner. 

The following recipes call for cooked 
wild rice. This first cooking is the 
most important step in the preparation 
of any wild rice dish, yet it is a simple 
process. Best results are obtained only 
when the rice is soaked overnight. 
When judging quantities remember 
wild rice swells to approximately four 
times its normal size when cooked. 
Wild rice is highly absorptive of 
liquids. This is an added good feature 
in using it with leftover foods. 

Boiled Wild Rice 

Wash the rice in several waters. Add 

1 c. rice to 4 c. of rapidly boiling 
water. Boil rapidly for 10 minutes. Drain 
and rinse well. Cover again with the 
same amount of boiling water to which 
add 2 to 3 tablespoons of salt. Allow to 
boil for 15 to 20 minutes or until rice is 
tender. Do not stir, except lightly, and 
only with a fork. Drain when cooked. 
Rinse well in clear, cold water and the 
rice is ready to be added to other in¬ 
gredients to make up many tempting 
dishes. 

Wild Rice Dressing 

2 to 3 c. cooked 1 c. chopped 

wild rice celery 

2 T. butter Vi tsp. marjoram 

Vi c. minced onion Vi tsp. pepper 

1 tsp. salt Vi tsp. thyme 

Melt butter in pan and cook onions 
until light brown. Add celery and cook a 
few minutes. Add rice and season. Mix 
lightly. Good stuffing for all game birds, 
venison or fish. 

This dressing may be varied by omit¬ 
ting the onion and adding sliced mush¬ 
rooms with 1 tsp. poultry dressing for 
seasoning. May be used as a separate 
accompaniment with any roast. 

Wild Rice Meat Loaf 

1 lb. beef, veni- 1 c. tomato soup 

son, or pork Salt and pepper 

2 c. cooked wild to taste 

rice Vi tsp. dry mustard 

% c. minced bacon 1 egg 

if beef or 1 c. grated carrots 

venison is used 2 T. minced onion 

Blend all ingredients except the tomato 
soup. Place in greased baking dish, pour 
tomato soup over top and bake in a 
moderate oven for 1 hour. Serve hot. 


cocoa 


For Your FREE Copy of FRY’S Famous 
Recipe Book, write to: FRY-CADBURY 
LTD., Dept. CG, Montreal, Que. 


For cooking ... baking 
or beverage making. 


Better Buy 

FRY/ 


KFAST 


ONLY d 


BLUING ADDS & 
WHITENESS 
TO YOUR WASH 


K 9 VI If < Constipated 
J (_ Teething 

Give mild Baby’s Own Tablets (' 
to quickly bring the relief ' 
that encourages restful 
comfort. Thoroughly 
dependable. No ^ ^J 
“sleepy” stuff — no j? 
dulling effect — taste 
good. Easy to take. 

Used by Mothers for 

over 50 years. Get a ^ 

package today. ^ 


For whitest white clothes every washday, 
follow the swing to real bluing . . . Mrs. 
Stewart's Liquid Bluing! Works in all wash¬ 
ers. . . . Automatic or regular. Get Mrs. 
Stewart’s Bluing at your food market... 
try it and see! A 


W0w« 
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Plan a special Thanksgiving dinner around roast wild or tame duck 


Roast duck dinner will bring exclamations of delight from family and friends, 


Research laboratory proves Jergerts Lotion more effective 
than any other lotion tested for stopping detergent damage/ 


In 3 or 4 days left hands were roughened 
and reddened. Only the Jergens hands were 
soft, smooth and white. Of the many lotions 
tested in this same way, only Jergens gave 
these fine results! 


Every woman can have pretty hands. 447 
women proved it recently by soaking both 
hands in detergents. After each soaking, 
Jergens Lotion was smoothed on their right 
hands. Left hands were untreated. 


Buy a bottle of Jergens Lotion today. It’s 
thicker and creamier, with a pleasing new 
fragrance. You can use the world’s favorite 
hand care lavishly—it costs only 154 to $1.15. 

(Made in Canada) 


Steadily improved for over 50 years, the fa¬ 
mous Jergens formula prevents other types 
of chapping, too. Never sticky or greasy, 
and it takes just seconds to smooth on. 


lUll positively stops "Detergent Hands" 

t From the report of a leading U. S. Research laboratory, 
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PLAY 

RIGHT 


AWAY! 

ANY INSTRUMENT 
■—even it you don't 
know a single note now! 

N OW It’s EASY to learn ANY instrument. No boring 
exercises. Even if you don't know a single note 
now, we'll have you playing deligh ful pieces RIGHT 
AWAY—right from your FIRST lesson! And properly, 
BY NOTE. Simple as A-B-C. Make amazing progress. 
No special talent needed. Learn at home 
in spare time, without a teacher. Only 
few cents per lesson. Soon you can play 
any piece you wish. 

Write for valuable FREE BOOK—just 
send this ad, with your name and ad¬ 
dress tilled In below, to: U.S. SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. Studio A75I0. Port Wash¬ 
ington, N.Y. (No obligation, no sales¬ 
man will call.) 

Name_ 

A ddress- 





CAFFEIN 
NERVES? 


Don’t let these make 
you nervous, irritable, 
or cost you sleep. Avoid tea and 
coffee — Drink Postum. Postum 
contains no caffein — yet gives 
you delicious, grain-rich flavor. 
Convenient — made instantly in 
cup. Economical—less than a cent 
a cup. Order now! A product of 
General Foods. 

Drink POSTUM 

P-373 



Specially formulated for babies I 
Breaks up phlegm—eases wheezing. 


l(se a 'Iheimometel 


Whether you are a “ rule-of-thumb ” cook or folio tv a recipe 
exactly you will find kitchen thermometers useful 

by LILLIAN VIGRASS 



Clearly marked oven thermometer has 
a well-protected bulb. 


O UR mothers and grandmothers 
seemed able to prepare a de¬ 
licious meal without the help 
of many of the gadgets we use today. 
They could tell if the oven was ready 
for baking by reaching in to feel the 
degree of heat on hand and arm, they 
could tell if it was time to remove the 
candy from the stove by the subtle 
change in sound as it boiled. Meat was 
roasted until it was fork-tender. 

Today thermometers help ensure 
success in roasting, baking, deep-fat 
frying, candy and jelly-making. They 
accurately measure the degree of heat 
in the oven, the temperature reached 
by top-of-the-stove cooking. They re¬ 
move the guesswork from cooking and 
baking, taking the place of years of 
experience, trial and error, experi¬ 
menting and just luck. 

Stoves with oven thermometers 
have been manufactured for many 
years now. They have been improved 
and extra controls added until today 
women can be confident of good bak¬ 
ing results. Some stoves may have in¬ 
accurate or broken measuring devices. 
An oven thermometer that can be 
hung from the top rack of the oven 
or that stands on the lower rack guides 
you in raising or lowering the oven 
heat until it is just right for baking. 

Although oven thermometers were 
the first of those commonly used in 
the kitchen, other heat-measuring de¬ 
vices are becoming well known and 
are now often used. Thermometers for 
candy making and deep-fat frying, 
meat thermometers and, in special 
cases, dairy thermometers are a part 
of the equipment in many kitchens. 

With meat cuts that vary in size, 
shape, amount of bone and fat, weight 
is not always an accurate measure 
for roasting time. But the meat ther¬ 
mometer records the inner tempera¬ 
ture of the meat and indicates accur¬ 
ately when it is cooked to the rare 
or well-done stage. 

To use a meat thermometer insert 
it well down into the muscle part of 
the roast. Make sure the tip doesn’t 
touch a bone or layer of fat and that 
it is turned so that it can be read 
easily during the cooking period. The 
scale on the metal plate attached to 
the thermometer indicates when the 
meat is cooked to the rare, medium or 
well-done stage. Cooked to an inside 
temperature of 130 to 150 degrees it 
will be rare, 150 to 170 degrees, 
medium and at 180 degrees it is well 
done. 


Other cooking thermometers help in 
turning out fine-textured candies and 
frostings, well-set jellies and crusty 
deep-fat fried foods. There are separ¬ 
ate deep-frying and candy ther¬ 
mometers as well as a combination 
type. 

Practical tests can judge only ap¬ 
proximately the hardening power of 
candy or frosting. As the syrup 
thickens or becomes more dense the 
temperature of the boiling mass in¬ 
creases. This is the most accurate 
method of measuring the density and 
hence the degree of hardness of the 
cooled frosting or candy, the jelling 
ability of jelly. 

Notations on the face of the ther¬ 
mometer show the correct temperature 
for each type of candy and for jelly. 
Jelly will set when cooked to 217 to 
220 degrees, fudge hardens at 236 
degrees, while the firm ball stage, that 
is reached in the making of caramels, 
is 246 degrees. The hard ball stags 
of divinity fudge is at 265 degrees and 
for butterscotch the cracking stage is 
at 290 to 300 degrees. 

The temperature of the fat in deep- 
fat frying is most important. If it is 
too low the food is not crusted over 
quickly, the fat is absorbed and the 
result is a heavy, greasy product. At 
too high a temperature the food 
browns before it is thoroughly cooked 
and the fat itself changes, giving off 
an acrid odor and flavor. Actually the 
old-time smoke test for fat means that 
it is too hot to use. 

A kettle half-filled with fat is a 
good rule. More might bubble over or 
spatter, less would not cover the food. 
Clip the cooking thermometer to the 
side of the saucepan or frying kettle, 



Dial-type meat thermometer and 


gauge for candy, jelly-making, etc. 

adjusting it so that the bulb of the 
thermometer does not touch either the 
side or the bottom of the pot. Hot 
metal will affect the temperature read¬ 
ing. 

Then with the thermometer in 
place, bring the fat to the proper tem¬ 
perature. Put in the food. If the basket 
is used keep it lowered when adding 
foods that have been dipped in a 
batter, raise the basket to add foods 
that might break if dropped in. 

When the food is put in, the tem¬ 
perature, of course, immediately drops. 
Ihcrease the heat rapidly to bring it 
back to the required degree and, for 



• Genuine Swiss jewelled lever movement. 

• Electronically regulated in all positions. 
O 21 JEWELS. • Unbreakable mainspring. 

• Shockproof — “INCABLO C.” • Centre 

Sweep Hand. • Anti-magnetic. • Smart 
looking, water resistant, dustproof case. 

• Dial clearly visible day or night. • Match¬ 
ing full expansion stainless steel bracelet. 

• Written guarantee against factory defects 
in mechanism for 5 years. 

Regular FOR $10.95 

$32.50. ONLY ■ W 

delivered 

Send cash with order—or C.O.D. If not satis¬ 
fied return watch within 10 days for full 
refund. A 


SWISS FACTORY PRODUCTS 

HOME INVESTMENT BLDG., 
WINNIPEG 2, MAN. 



• Not too strong ... not too 
mild ... Ex-Lax is the gentle 
laxative that tastes like 
delicious chocolate. It does 
not upset the system, or make 
you feel bad afterwards. And 
it avoids extremes. Ex-Lax is 
the “happy medium” laxative. 

Good for Children and Adults 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 



THE FIRST AID KIT IN AJAR, 


Free Book 

MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 

YES, FREE BOOK EXPLAINS TAXIDERMY. \ 

Our simple lessons teach you quickly at home to 
mount birds, animals, game-heads, to tan 4 
skins and turs. Make a fine home museum. 

Men, boys. HUNTERS, learn this great hobby. 

Have Fun. Profits and Fascination in spare time. 

WRITE TODAY for FREE BOOK. 48pages, 100 wild-game 
pictures. Send NOW—a postal will do. State your AGE. 

N.W.SCHOOL OF UXIDtRMY. 8710 Elwood Bldg..Omaba.Nsb. 
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accurate temperature recordings, be 
sure the liquid qpvers the bulb of the 
thermometer throughout the cooking 
period. A moderate amount of food 
added at one time will prevent ex¬ 
cessive cooling of the fat and prevent 
the fat from bubbling over. 

The required temperature for the 
fat varies with the kind of food to be 
cooked. Uncooked mixtures need a 
lower temperature and a longer cook¬ 
ing period than precooked food. 
Doughnuts and fritters are cooked in 
two to three minutes at 360 to 370 
degrees, small fish are done in two to 
five minutes at 375 to 390 degrees and 
croquettes, fish cakes and other pre¬ 
cooked foods at 375 to 390 degrees for 
two to five minutes. French fried 
potatoes take four to six minutes at 
395 degrees. 

Cook the food the required length 
of time, keeping the temperature con¬ 
stant. Turn the food as it browns and 
when done, raise the basket to allow 
the food to drain. Then place the food 
on crumpled absorbent paper on a 
rack or pan. If it is to be kept hot, 
place it in a warm oven. Allow other 
foods to cool at room temperatures 
before storing. 


The Countrywoman 

Continued from page 55 

ideas to aid for the job at hand come 
with sharing experience with others. 
Our neighborhood has widened, there 
are new friends among us, some pos¬ 
sibly with questions of their own to 
ask, others with varying experiences 
or further stories to tell. Through the 
coming months and years, it will be 
the task of a larger and, we hope, a 
better Home Department to reflect 
the story, thought and experience of 
our increased circle of farm family 
readers. 


Copies ojj Club G\eeb 

R EPRINTS of the Club Women’s 
Creed and the accompanying 
•story of its writing by Mary 
Stewart are now available to readers 
of The Country Guide. The printing is 
on the two inner pages of a folder-type 
card, in a soft off white tone. Each 
page of the folder is approximately 
five and one-quarter inches wide by 
eight and one-half inches deep. The 
printed text is an exact copy of the 
feature which appears on page 55— 
without any decorative drawings. 

Such a copy would be suitable for 
framing, with or without the accom¬ 
panying story. In Britain, many 
Women’s Institutes clubs have framed 
the Creed, or Collect written in 1904 
by Mary Stewart, and hung it on a 
wall of their meeting place. In this 
way they make sure that they have 
the correct, beautiful wording given 
it by its author. 

These cards would make Attractive 
Christmas remembrances, to send to 
friends interested in club work or to 
those associated with you in your own 
circle. A group, ordering them in a 
100-card lot, could sell them at 10 
cents each, and so add to some special 
fund. Priced to cover postage and 
mailing: single card, 10 cents; 10 
cards in one order, 25 cents; 100 cards 
in one order, $1.00. Address order and 
send payment to the Extension De¬ 
partment, The Country Guide, 290 
Vaughan St., Winnipeg 2, Man. 


English Garden 

Continued from page 56 

ceived early training as a young man 
in the famous Royal Botanical Gar¬ 
dens, Edinburgh. Though in Canada 
since 1924, he still speaks with de¬ 
cidedly Scottish accent. 

“By that I understand you to refer 
to the true English cottage garden.” 
Pausing a few minutes the answer 
came slowly, thoughtfully. “I suppose 
one might say that it is rather like the 
English language — evolved through 
the centuries, with a bit of borrowing 
from here and there as it has pleased 
us, and suited our needs. It is marked 
by variety and a combination of types 
both in the height and the color of 
bloom of plants, shrubs and trees. Its 
features? Usually a flag walk, a dis¬ 
tinctive gate, sometimes a pool, bor¬ 
ders—but not too wide, hedges, fruit 
trees, vines and beyond, often a stone 
wall. 

“It is an informal garden—differing 
Irom the French or Italian gardens. 
The Dutch go in for large and im¬ 
pressive splashes of blooms at certain 
periods. The English garden has a dis¬ 
tinctive characteristic — a long, con¬ 
tinuous bloom from various flowers 
and shrubs from early daffodils and 
cowslips to chrysanthemums at Christ¬ 
mas time. Some flowers are chosen 
for their height, be it short or long; 
others for scent or for a particular 
color. Of course there are the pot 
herbs, thyme and lavender.” 

There you have it! A medley of 
color, scent, fruit and flavor, a joy to 
the eye, a delight for the artist, a 
memory to treasure. Submitted to an¬ 
other, an Englishman, who nodded 
approval of the terse description 
given, and added to the list of flavored 
flowers: “And roses, standard, climb¬ 
ing or ramblers, both early and late! 
Always at the heart of an English 
garden is the rose.’—A.J.R. 


Ne w— Completely Automatic Water 
Systems for Farm Homes! 



It’s the greatest advance in pump engineering since Jacuzzi 
invented jet pumps. It's designed for wells to 300 feet. Hun¬ 
dreds already in use throughout the United States and Canada. 
Don’t settle for less. 

J|i.... Makes your well a satisfactory producer regardless of 
WtCVr sand, gaseous water, low capacity or changing water 
levels. 


Ujugg Eliminates all those common causes for breakdowns. Re- 
primes itself automatically after electric power failure. 
Shuts itself off whenever water level drops. Cuts power 
bills. 

ktgmg Has all working parts above ground within easy reach. 
fw Clnr No motor or mechanism down in the well to clog with 
sand or burn out if your well gets pumped down. 

SEVERAL CHOICE DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 



JACUZZI UNIVERSAL (Canada) Ltd. 

Rexdale Blvd. at Martin Grove Rd„ Toronto, Ontario 

Please send free bulletin on the Deeprime Jet and 
name of nearest dealer. 

Name- 

Address--— 


BEAUTIFUL NEW 
BLANKETS FOR 
AS LITTLE AS $1.95 



THE BEAUTIFUL “FAIR- 
FLEECE” Luxury Blanket in lovely 
shades of blue, green, rose, mauve 
and gold, with wide satin binding, 
is just one of the many lovely 
woollen articles you can obtain 
from Fairfield’s by saving your old 
materials. 


It’s wonderful news for thrifty 
housewives . . . those old, worn-out 
woollens and cottons can save 
money for you! NEW blankets and 
many other woollen articles for your 
family and home can be yours at 
bargain prices through the famous 
Fairfield plan. 

For 33 years, homemakers from 
coast to coast have saved their dis¬ 
carded materials and sent them to 
the Fairfield Woollen Mills. Fair- 
field’s take these old materials and 
supply, in return, new blankets and 


other woollen products at amazingly 
low prices. 

The Fairfield Catalogue shows, IN 
FULL COLOR, the many new 
woollen goods offered at great sav¬ 
ings—blankets, comforters, socks, 
auto robes, authentic tartan shirts, 
and cloth by the yard—all made pos¬ 
sible by saving your old materials. 

Mail the coupon below for your 
Fairfield Catalogue, and START 
SAVING YOUR OLD WOOD 
LENS AND COTTON CLOTH 
TODAY! 


FAIRFIELD & SONS LTD. 82 

WOOLLEN MILLS, 

1825 ELLICE AVE., WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Please send me the free Fairfield Catalogue explaining how I can obtain | 
NEW woollen articles by saving my old woollens and cottons. 


Name_ 




PLEASE PRINT 
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DOESN’T 
COME OUT OF 
YOUR CLOTHES 


!f LET US TAKE IT 
OUT OF THE WATER! 


A DIAMOND Iron Removal 
Filter removes rust and other 
matter before it reaches 
your clothes. Cost is low. 
Send for free booklet. _ 


Ml *'* 1 ** 1 


Many childhood troubles are caused 
by irregularity. Your child needs special help—not 
a harsh adult laxative. CASTORIA provides this 
help because it is made specially for children. 

It soothes and settles little upset stomachs. Coaxes, 
never forces, the bowels. CASTORIA contains a mild, 
gentle vegetable regulator. Its action resembles 
normal, satisfactory habits. No harsh drugs to 
gripe or cramp. And children like the good taste. 
8e prepared for children's upsets—get CASTORIA 
today. Only 45^ and 75{f—and a 
bottle lasts a long time. 


For the relief of: 

Stomach upsets Irritability 

Listlessness Restless Sleep 

Lack of appetite Teething Troubles 

Feverish conditions Colic 
Headaches Fussiness 

Colds 

—when caused or aggravated by irregularity. 


CASTOKI 


Safeguarded by 141 Tests! 


Clinically approved for children 


ftunife 

PAINS ? 


help yourself to 
relief with 

SIOANS 

LINIMENT 

60c & $1.20 at all 
Drug Counters 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER 
CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
IRANDON (Dept. C) I 


fieltinc) the Dud Cudain 

Life took on new content and meaning in those unforgettable 
years, which changed the lives of many 

by RUTH HUMPHREY 


W E usually associate gifts, good 
wishes, and bouquets with an¬ 
niversaries. Somehow I feel 
that poor old Saskatchewan has been 
getting anything but bouquets on the 
occasion of its 50th anniversary. 
Magazine articles describing the days 
of dust, grasshoppers, and Russian 
thistle vividly picture conditions on 
the prairie during those unforgettable 
years. They screen from view many 
good things that went on while the 
dust was rolling. 

We lived in that section of Sas¬ 
katchewan which forms a triangle, 
with the cities of Regina, Moose Jaw 
and Saskatoon at the angles. There 
was practically no rain for seven 
years. Our lack of crops, and conse¬ 
quent lack of income, made the 
world-wide depression of those years 
of secondary concern to us. 

We tried to shut out the sight of 
the big grey cloud of dust which 
enveloped us by drawing the shades, 
putting on the lights, and going about 
our daily tasks. We soaked towels in 
water and laid them along the win¬ 
dow-sills in an effort to keep the chok¬ 
ing stuff out of the house. We used 
the vacuum to clear a clean path for 
the children’s feet as they padded up¬ 
stairs to bed. The bedding smelled of 
dust even though every inch of it had 
been gone over with the cleaner. The 
wind usually subsided at night. Some¬ 
how the lovely cool, damp air peculiar 
to prairie nights seemed to clear the 
atmosphere. When morning came the 
wind was blowing again, carrying 
away the rich topsoil of farmlands. 

And the grasshoppers! Oh yes—we 
tried to fight them, too. Every noon 
as soon as we finished our dinner, 
Dad lined us up like soldiers; mother, 
three sons, a daughter and the “girl,” 
each armed with a towel or apron. 
We started at the north side of our 
garden, wildly waving and flapping 
our towels, and chased clouds of 
grasshoppers ahead of us, as we ad¬ 
vanced slowly between the rows of 
vegetables which were already half 
eaten by the miserable pests. The 
grasshoppers came right back and 
went on consuming everything that 
contained the tiniest bit of moisture. 

T O the west, where we could see 
open fields, Russian thistles rolled 
along the ground like roly-poly 
demons in an endless game of tag. 
We hated them, but perhaps we 
shouldn’t have. They covered the dry 
earth with some green stuff that the 
cattle could eat and they helped an¬ 
chor the soil. I used to wonder where 
they came from; they weren’t there 
before the dry years, and after the 
rains came again they grew so thick 
and rank that they choked to death 
and disappeared. 

Those hard years changed the lives 
of many families, and left memories 
which will never be forgotten. But 
life, rich and full, went on behind that 
dust curtain. Our very hardships drew 
us closer together, and taught us the 
meaning of kindness and generosity, 
of sacrifice and courage. We’ll never 
forget the wonderful boxes, huge 


boxes of clothing which came to our 
church from the Ontario congrega¬ 
tions. Tucked in among the dresses, 
suits, coats, shoes, underwear, and 
bedding, we found toys for the chil¬ 
dren, the odd book, and even a lovely 
little Carlton ware vase. I was so de¬ 
lighted at the sight of it that the other 
women who were sorting the things 
insisted that I keep it. It still occu¬ 
pies a place of honor in my living 
room. I have often wished that I 
might meet the kind person who 
thought to put a little bit of beauty 
in with those things which we so 
desperately needed. 

Those big boxes brought us many 
things we lacked, but they brought 
more than that. They brought to us 
assurance that our little church was 
not standing alone out there on the 
wind-swept prairie; it was a part of 
the great organization which extends 
from coast to coast. 

Many families received boxes of 
clothing from relatives in the United 
States. If we got a dress that didn’t 
fit us, but might be just right for a 
neighbor, we lost no time getting it to 
her. If there were more dresses than 
our own little girls needed, we called 
in their playmates, and sent them 
home happily clutching a dress, or 
maybe two. 

Boxcars loaded with vegetables, 
fish, cheese, and apples were left 
standing on the siding at our railway 
station. The food was handed out to 
the scores of men and women who 
thankfully filled their baskets or bags, 
and carried them home to mothers 
who were at their wits’ end trying to 
feed a growing family. We didn’t al¬ 
ways enjoy the fish, but we ate it, and 
were thankful for the transportation 
system which made it possible for us 
to receive those life-saving gifts from 
people so far distant. 

W E had our dances, card-parties, 
hockey games and our bon- 
spiels, our agricultural fair and 
sports day in spite of hard times. We 
never had imported entertainment— 
so we kept on making our own. We 
put on plays and concerts, and took 
them to our neighboring towns. We 
worked and played together. Our 
church groups were responsible for 
many afternoons and evenings of 
clever entertainment, from Fun Fairs 
to quilt displays, and even an old- 
fashioned singing school. We used 
our heads as well as our hands, and 
i developed originality and ability. 

Our winters were long and cold, 
but somehow we didn’t seem to mind. 
Our houses were built for such 
weather, and we kept them warm 
because we really fired our stoves and 
furnaces. 

There are thousands of former 
prairie residents now living on the 
West Coast. In fact it seems that 
every second person one meets will 
say, “Oh yes, I came from the prairie, 
too.” Few say they would like to go 
back there to live, but not one denies 
the fact that life, though often hard, 
was rich and rewarding as lived be¬ 
hind that Dust Curtain. 
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IFdodds^ 

KIDNEY' 
& PULS A 


Suggestions for the home in crochet and novelty sewing 


by ANNA LOREE 


Design No. CD-118 

Here is an effective 
trimming for a square 
end table or top of the 
bookcase. Perhaps you 
will want two for an 
oblong table or a high 
dresser that needs a 
feminine touch. Once 
again the popular pine¬ 
apple design is feat¬ 
ured, complimented by 
frothy ruffles. Worked 
in white or ecru this 
design is pleasing, but 
do not overlook the 
possibility of color, es¬ 
pecially for bedroom 
use. You will need size 
30 crochet cotton and 
a No. 10 steel crochet 
hook. Design CD-118. 
Price 10 cents. 


OBTAIN YOUR 

CLOTHING 

WITHOUT DISBURSEMENT 

Make money easily, showing our illus- 
tiated, sampled catalogs. 1,000 garments 
needed by men, women, children. Gener¬ 
ous commissions, bonuses, gilts, free pub¬ 
licity in your own name. Responsible firm 
having thousands of satisfied representa¬ 
tives throughout Canada. Available terri¬ 
tories limited. Write immediately to: 

DU JOUR LINGERIE INC. 

•4235—11 Iberville St. MONTREAL, 


When kidneys fail to 
remove excess acids 
and wastes, back¬ 
ache, tired feeling, 
disturbed rest often 
follow. Dodd’s 
Kidney Pills stimu- 
late kidneys to 
normal duty. You 
feel better—sleep 
better, work better. 
Get Dodd’s at any 
drug store. You can 
depend on Dodd’s. 


4 PLY WOOL 


stand out effectively against the darker 
color of the fill-in motif. Finished size 
is approximately 13 by 36 inches. 
Material requirements are size 30 
crochet cotton in shades of lavender 
and green, i/j. yard lavender organdy 
36 inches wide, and No. 10 steel 
crochet hook. Design FD-447. Price 
10 cents. 


Design No. FD-447 

Dainty violets fashion this attractive 
table center. It consists of three motifs 
of six flowers each at the ends of the 
runner, with a single row of flowers 
along either side. The center of each 
motif is also in the form of a flower, 
the outer edge of the runner finished 
in a picot design. Vari-shaded violets 


Mary Maxim's exciting' new 
Cloudspun, is a thick, luxur¬ 
iously soft, fine worsted wool. 
It knits up into a soft, rich, jM 
comfortable garment, 
with long wearing / 

qualities. 


Design SE-2441 

These slippers, a very 
acceptable gift, are fun 
to sew. You may have 
the necessary materials 
on hand right now. 
Made of felt, they are 
finished with contrast¬ 
ing piping. Multi¬ 
colored coin dots of felt 
alternating with brass 
curtain rings complete 
the trim. One-eighth 
yard felt 36 inches 
wide is required, plus 
felt scraps in assorted 
shades, 14 14 -inch cur¬ 
tain rings and one pair 
insoles. Design 
SE-2441. Price 10 cents. 


Mary Maxim 
4 ply Cloudspun 
Wool can be used with all 
Mary Maxim 4 ply sweater 
patterns. It is especially suited 
for women's and children's 
garments because its full 
color range includes a variety 
of delicate pastel shades. 

• Name. 

Ask your Mary Maxim 
Dealer about this wonder¬ 
fully new knitting wooll j City 


If there is no dealer in your area, 
mail this coupon to nearest branch 
today: 


MISS MARY MAXIM 

BOX 1422. DAUPHIN, MANITOBA 
BOX 1422. PARIS, ONTARIO 
Please send complete information about 
your new Cloudspun wool. 


Address. 


Address your orders to The Country Guide Needlework Department, 290 
Vaughan St, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. 
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by BLANCHE CAMPBELL 


When washing a girl’s beret, it will 
dry in shape and look as good as when 
new if you wash it in lukewarm 
sudsy water, rinse through several 
waters of the same temperature, 
squeeze out as much water as pos¬ 
sible, and place over a china plate to 


18 Christmas Favourites plus 18 Top Hits only *2.98 

IF yOU JOIN THE TOP HITS RECORD CLUB NOW 


When small children have a record 
player and their own records but are 
not old enough to read the titles on 
the records, you can help them iden¬ 
tify their own records by cutting out 
suitable pictures, and pasting them 
on the different records. 


Every six weeks, "Top Hits of the Month” Record Club 
furnishes exclusively to its subscribers the twelve most 
popular songs in Canada at a fraction of their cost, if 
available, in stores. 

To acquaint you with this unique plan, "Top Hits 
of the Month” Record Club makes this extraordinary 
opening offer. 

Eighteen All-time Christmas Favourites recorded in 
England by the famed RADIO CHOIR, combined with the 
eighteen most Popular Hit Songs in Canada, all full length, 
at a combined price of only $ 2.98. This extraordinary offer 
is made only so that you may sample the quality of these 
superb recordings, and so that we may inform you of how 
the Record Club works. THERE IS NO FURTHER OBLIGATION 
WHATSOEVER. 

Mail the coupon to us immediately and we will send you your 
special package of thirty-six full length songs at only S2.98 plus 
35 cents handling charges, and at the same time we will send you 
full information concerning future releases which you may pur¬ 
chase if you so desire, on approval. 

SPECIAL OFFER. If you wish to purchase an additional package 
of Christmas Songs for gift-giving or an additional package of either 
Popular Hits or Western Songs, you may do so for only $1.98 
more. That is in all, fifty-four songs for only $4.96. 

‘TOP HITS OF THE MONTH’ RECORD CLUB, Dept. CG 
P.0. Box 3820, Terminal “A”, Toronto, Ont. 

Please send me your special Christmas package of eighteen All-time 
Christmas Favourites, and my choice as marked of □ eighteen Top 
Hits, □ eighteen Western Hits. I enclose no money but will deposit 
with the postman only $2.98 plus 35 cents handling, plus postal 
charges. 

□ I should like to purchase all three packages at only $4.96 plus 50 
cents handling, plus postal charges, or □ I should like in addition 
to the selections checked above an additional package of Christmas 
Favourites for gift-giving. 

NAME .,. 

ADDRESS ... 

TOWN . PROV. 

Satisfaction is, of course, guaranteed or money refunded. 


HERE ARE THE 18 ALL-TIME 
CHRISTMAS FAVOURITES: 

Deck The Halls. Joy To The 
World, It Came Upon A Midnight 
Clear, Hark The Herald Angels 
Sing, Away In A Manger, O Holy- 
Night, While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks By Night, The Holly 
And The Ivy, Cod Rest Ye Mer¬ 
ry Gentlemen. Once In Royal 
David’s City, We Three Kings Of 
Orient Are, As With Cladness 
Men Of Old, Adcste Fidelcs, The 
Wassail Song, Silent Night, Angels 
From The Realms of Glory, Good 
King Wenceslas, Christians Awake. 

HERE ARE THE 18 TOP HITS: 

The Yellow Rose of Texas, Seven¬ 
teen, I'll Never Stop Loving You, 
Tina Marie. Longest Walk, Love 
Is A Many Splendored Thing, 
Autumn Leaves, Moments To Re¬ 
member, I Want You To Be My 
Baby, You Are My Sunshine, Do- 
mani. The Bible Tells Me So, 
The Kentuckian Song. Razzle Daz¬ 
zle, Wake The Town And Tell 
The People, Mavbelline, Song Of 
The Dreamer, Gum Drop. 

HERE ARE THE 18 WESTERN HITS: 

Cattle Call. If You Were Me, 
Take Possession, Just Call Me 
Lonesome, That Do Make It Nice, 
All Right, I Forgot To Remember 
To Forget, When I Stop Dream¬ 
ing, Cryin' Prayin’ Waitin’ Hop¬ 
in’, There’s Poison In Your Heart, 
Baby Let’s Play House, Blue 
Darlin’, Yonder Comes A Sucker, 
I’m Hurtin* Inside. Daddy You 
Know What?, So Lovely Baby, I 
Thought Of You, Beautiful Lies. 
SPECIAL-ALL THREE PACKAGES 
FIFTY-FOUR SONGS ONLY $4.96 


Lubricate galosh zippers — Some¬ 
times when galoshes are stored 
through the summer months their zip¬ 
pers become rusted and difficult to 
slide. You can remedy this if you oil 
the zippers with ordinary household 
machine oil. Work them up and down 
several times and you will find that 
they glide easily. Oil carefully to keep 
any oil off the fabric, or rubber. 


When plastic draperies are not torn 
hut are too faded to use any longer at 
the windows, I fold them from the 
bottom up and sew the two sides to¬ 
gether on the sewing machine. This 
makes a big moth-proof hag in which 
to store blankets. Finish by putting in 
a zipper and it will close tightly, and 
remain so until unzippered. 


Make your small child a pair of 
snow mittens from plastic. They will 
keep his hands warm, dry, and com¬ 
fortable. They can be fashioned out of 
plastic material on hand, such as the 
good portion from a discarded curtain 
or table covering. Cut these a little 
larger than their regular woollen mit¬ 
tens, so that they may he slipped on 
over them while they play in the 
snow. 


3 ways better for your skin 


For your own safety’s sake, no mat¬ 
ter what you are carrying, whether a 
big or little load, always be sure when 
once you have picked it up, that you 
can see over it. Many a serious acci¬ 
dent has been caused, because the 
person carrying the load could not see 
around it and accidentally ran into 
something, or stepped into a hole, or 
missed stair steps. 

Flave a care as to how you lift any¬ 
thing that is heavy, for wrong lifting 
can cause permanent injury. Take a 
tip from professional movers who 
have learned to distribute weight 
evenly. So when there is a heavy load 
to he lifted, bend the knees and not 
the hack. Stand close to the load 
where you can get a firm grip. Then 
lift it, straightening the knees as you 
raise up, in this way keeping the load 
close to the body, using both hands. 
Always use both hands even for small 
loads, and you will find there will be 
far fewer accidents and injury. 


Noxzema cleanses, softens, 
brightens your skin in a way 
no other cream —or soap- 
alone can do. Here's why: 


1.Cleans like soap because it’s 
greaseless—washes off with water. 
But it doesn’t dry skin. 

2 . Softens like cream, helps fight dry 
skin — but never clogs pores. Leaves 
skin “cream-soft,” but so cool and 
fresh, not sticky or greasy. 

3, Helps clear skin because it’s med¬ 
icated. Five medicinal ingredients 
help heal blemishes fast... help pro¬ 
tect your skin .. . help keep it glow¬ 
ing with vitality. 


, OKAStllSS 

Cream 

fe nv. •* m*i 


Short-stemmed flowers slipped into 
soda straws are easy to arrange in a 
bouquet of long-stemmed flowers so 
that they may be placed in a tall vase. 

Egg whites beat up faster and to 
greater volume when they are at room 
temperature than when very cold. 


Save V3 ! Big 6 oz. jar of Noxzema 
now only 98^—but just for a limited 
time—so don’t miss this special offer. 

A 


Game ta the 


SHOWPLACE 

4 


CHAMPIONS! 



The Royal 
Agricultural 
Winter Fair 


NOV. Uth to NOV. 19th 

• Champion Livestock! 

• International Grain & Seed Show! 

• Queen’s Guineas Competition! 

• Cattle Auctions! 

• Colourful Flower Show! 

• Cooking Demonstration! 

• Dozens of other features! 

ORDER TICKETS NOW! 

FOR ROYAL HORSE SHOW! 

Evenings Matinees Wednesday Saturdays 
J3.00-J2.00 and Fridays J1.00 J1.50 

Send cheque, or money order with 
self-addressed envelope to: 

Royal Agricultural Winter Fair, 
Royal Coliseum, Toronto. 

C. S. McKee, General Manager 

Royal Coliseum 

TORONTO . 



you want to know about common baby 
ailments ... how to recognize and treat 
them. You’ll find it so necessary, so 
useful, to help you keep your baby 
healthy and happy. Use the coupon 
below or a postcard or letter. 

AT TEETHING TIME 

Or whenever your baby is fretful, fever¬ 
ish, upset or constipated, give Steedman’s 
Powders. Used by mothers all over the 
woild for more than 100 years. At 
your druggist’s. 

^STEEDMAN’S 

‘feethinq toOcens POWDERS 

Look for the double EE symbol on the package. 


Write to the distributors: 
LAURFNTIAN AGENCIES LTD.. 
Dept.- J-6 

429 St. Jean Baptiste St., Montreal. 
Please send me free 96 -page book: 
"Hints to Mothers”. 

Name . 


Address. 















(jL Peadels Weld 

A READER-FRIEND from Edmon¬ 
ton, Alberta, Mrs. Mason, writes 
concerning the September issue. 

“Please congratulate all the staff 
of The Country Guide for the ex¬ 
cellent job they did on the last 
issue. It was one of the best Jubilee 
special issues I’ve seen of any maga¬ 
zine or daily paper so far. Just 
about sent in another subscription 
for four more years, but see I’m 
paid up until 1958, so think I’ll 
wait a while. 

“Enjoyed the August issue and 
your articles re: Laws of Interest to 
Women. I tried to get one of the 
Manitoba booklets, but they do not 
send them outside the province. 
Wish that you’d do a bit of survey 
of Alberta laws and women. Nowa¬ 
days, when so many married women 
are buying furniture, cars and even 
going into business, it would be 
nice to know what is legally theirs. 
In case they die, without making a 
will—to whom does it all go? 

“Please see what you can do!” 

That’s rather a large order and 
might precipitate an avalanche of sim¬ 
ilar requests from eight other prov¬ 
inces. Probably it would be best to 
have women’s groups wait upon the 
provincial Attorney-General and in¬ 
duce him to duplicate Manitoba’s 
booklet on Laws of Interest to Women 
—with particular reference to your 
province.—Editor. 


lYloltal and Pestle 

Do you own an old-fashioned 
wooden or marble mortar? If so, put 
it to use in your kitchen. You can 
crush corn flakes, graham crackers, or 
dry bread crumbs in no time to a fine¬ 
ness that is perfect for making crumb 
crusts for pies, for breading meats 
and fish for frying, and topping cas¬ 
serole dishes for a nice oven brown¬ 
ing. You can also use it to pound out 
lumps in brown or icing sugar; to 
crush broken nut meats for cakes or 
puddings, and to soften and blend 
cheese for sandwich spreads. A deep 
bowl or a quart-sized measuring glass 
with a wooden pestle-shaped mallet 
makes an excellent substitute for the 
old-fashioned mortar and pestle, and 
you will be surprised how the use of 
one of these will hasten many a tedi¬ 
ous kitchen task.—Effie Butler. 


When the 
locelies Gome 

by MARY ANNE DELL 

T HERE’S such excitement in our 
house, when the groceries come! 
We live far from any shopping cen¬ 
ter. This means buying in large quan¬ 
tities from a mail order grocer in the 
city, which we do about three times 
a year. 

It is usually about supper time, 
when Dad arrives with his load of 
long-looked-for freight. The children 
couldn’t be more excited if it were 
Santa himself with his reindeer and 
sleigh. We have a standing rule about 


the procedure on such an occasion, 
else bedlum would prevail. The stuff 
is unloaded and carried to the base¬ 
ment, as Mother counts the various 
parcels. 

Then we proceed to have supper in 
an orderly fashion. After the dishes 
are done and the chores attended to, 
we all hasten to the basement. Various 
members bring along lamps, pencils, 
hammer, knife or other equipment 
necessary for the unpacking and 
checking. As Dad opens each box he 
calls off its contents as he sets them 
out and Mother checks them off on 
the original order. The children hop 
up and down with anticipation. 


After each box has been checked 
and emptied, the children help by 
placing the articles onto their desig¬ 
nated places on the basement shelves. 
There’s many an “Oh!” or “Ah!” as 
they put away something, which they 
particularly like or dislike. At last the 
job is finished, boxes, wrappings, 
twine and the general clutter is cle'ared 
away. • 

Then comes the moment we look 
forward to most of all. Each is allowed 
his or her choice of an article from the 
entire order. Then be it a banana, 
strawberry jam or pickled herrings, 
each proceeds with his selection up¬ 
stairs to the kitchen. Cocoa or coffee 
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is made to go with this special late 
supper. 

No king in his palace ever enjoyed 
a banquet more than we in our north¬ 
ern cabin enjoy this shared feast of 
family “first choices.” 


If you are always having to dust or 
wipe up just inside your front, side, 
and back doors, it is probably because 
you have no door mats outside. These 
mats—whether the cocoa, rubber or 
link mats—save the housewife much 
trouble and go far toward keeping the 
house free of dust marks, particularly 
if you have bare floors just inside the 
doors.—L.P.B. 



NATIONAL MACARONI WEEK - Oct. 20-29 

Treat the family to a NEW macaroni, noodle or spaghetti recipe! 
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No. 4897—Foremost in this season’s fashion news, the tunic dress 
has unmounted sleeves in short or three-quarter length and a tucked 
V-neckline. It is a two-piece style with straight, slim skirt and flared 
tunic top. No trim is needed, but accessories may be worn on the 
cummerbund belt or at the neckline. Pattern also includes a full- 
skirted, wrap-around dress. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 
requires 4V'2 yards 39-inch or 3 7 /s yards 44-inch material. Price 50 
cents. 


No. 1279—The popular dropped waistline and softly pleated skirt 
highlight this dress-up style. Use detachable lace collar and cuffs on 
wool, gleaming white satin to contrast dull-finished 
crepe. Also included, a more tailored, long-sleeved 
version with cross-over tab beneath collar. Sizes 12, 

14, 16, 18, 20, 40 and 42. Size 18 requires 5% yards 

35-inch or 5% yards 44-inch material. Price 35 cents. yr v 1 


4897 


1279 


1264 


No. 1263—This two-piece dress consists of easy-fitting 
overblouse and slim skirt. Make it with cuffed three- 
quarter sleeves and sparkling button trim for party wear. 
Casual style included features pleated skirt, with short- 
s’eeved overblouse in contrasting color. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 4% yards 35-inch or 2% 
yards 54-inch material. Price 50 cents. 


No. 1264—Ever popular basic dress with detachable 
peplum, may be worn many ways; with jewellery, detach¬ 
able collar and cuffs, contrasting fabric trim at neckline. 
Note set-in three-quarter sleeves, and pencil slim skirt. 
Sizes 12,14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 4Vs yards 
35-inch or 3% yards 45-inch material. Price 50 cents. 


No. 1274—In lightweight tweed this princess line dress 
would be suitable for almost any occasion. You will like 
its slimming lines, full-length sleeves, and perky bow at 
the neck. Also included, short-sleeved version with small 
pointed collar. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18 years. 
Size 14 requires 5V8 yards 35-inch or 378 yards 54-inch 
material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1269—This is a becoming easy-to-sew style with 
softly gathered skirt. Wide lace collar and matching cuffs 
give it a party air, a soft tie at the neck completes its 
trim. Also suggested, long-sleeved style with small collar 
and cuffs. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18 years. Size 14 
requires 5 yards 35-inch or 4% yards 44-inch material. 
Price 35 cents. 


All patterns are printed with instructions in English, French 
and German. 

State size and number for each pattern. 

Note price, to be included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity Patterns from The Country Guide Pattern 
Service, Winnipeg 2, or direct from your local dealer. 


1269 
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It’s easy 
to 

order your 

CANADA 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 
from us! 

Just write or telephone and 
say what you wish to buy, 
and an application form with 
complete details will be 
mailed to you immediately. 

CANADA SAVINGS BONDS 
are the safest investment you 
can buy; they’re always worth 
100 cents on the dollar: and 
you can get your money 
back anytime you need it. 

Wood, Gundy 

& Company Limited 

Victory Building 
Winnipeg 
Telephone 926-166 


l:UIJH]:J=M 

BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 

NOW there is a new modern Non-Surgical treatment 
that permanently corrects rupture. These Non-Sur- 
gical treatments are so certain, that a Lifetime Certi¬ 
ficate of Assurance is given. Write today for our New 
FREE Book that gives facts that may save you pain¬ 
ful and expensive surgery, and tells how non-surgi- 
cally you may again work, live, play and love and en¬ 
joy life in the manner you desire. There is no obligation 
Excelsior Hernia Clinic Dept. A1005 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


NEW WOOL BLANKETS 

FROM SHEEPS WOOL 
OR OLD WOOLLENS 


Send knitted woollens, woven 
woollens, cottons and obtain 
large, good wool blankets, 
auto robes, comforters, socks, 
floor rugs, sweaters, sheets, 
pillow cases and many other 
useful household articles, at 
a surprisingly low cost. 

WRITE FOR 
FREE 
Descriptive 

Booklet 

See how easy 
and economical 
it is our way. 
MAIL THE 

TODAY 



BRANDON WOOLLEN MILLS 


|CO. LTD., BRANDON, MANITOBA 

Jpiease send me by return mail your free| 
ibooklet with complete information. ^ J 

• NAME .......1 

{ADDRESS.| 

[towN ^ ^ -^ - - J 


Our Life 
With the Bees 

by JANE HAVENS 

L IFE on our prairie farm suddenly 
.took on added attraction. Two 
hives of bees were installed in 
the windbreak. They had travelled 
from California in boxes, each com¬ 
plete with two pounds of bees with 
their feed, and a smaller box contain¬ 
ing the queen, her half dozen attend¬ 
ants and the royal jelly with which 
they fed her. On sunny days 1 en¬ 
joyed lying on the grass watching the 
workers guarding their home from 
robber bees, cleaning the hives and 
bringing home nectar. The young 
worker bees stay home and do the 
housework, while the older bees do 
the field work. 

One day I noticed an unusual 
amount of activity in front of one of 
the hives. Investigation showed a 
queer-looking mound fastened to the 
grass in front of the hive entrance. 
I went to the house for a pair of scis¬ 
sors and carefully clipped away the 
grass. Then I turned the mound over. 
It was a dead toad. We had probably 
stepped on it while working at the 
hive, and the bees, unable to remove 
it, had sealed it completely over with 
wax. 

One morning I found my little ten- 
year-old friend from our neighbor’s 
farm lying on the ground peering into 
the hive entrance. Before I could 
warn him he suddenly scrambled to 
his feet, threw his cap on the ground 
and dashed past me, yelling, “Gee 
whiz, they bit!” 

On wet days the bees stay in the 
hive and are apt to be vicious, if dis¬ 
turbed. Not knowing this, and being 
new to the ways of bees, I offered to 
show our two hives to our bank man¬ 
ager and his wife. Down we went to 
the windbreak where they were 
sheltered. It had been raining and a 
raw wind was blowing. With the 
courage of the ignorant I lifted the 
lid from the hive, and the three of us 
stood looking in, to get a first-hand 
view. Our banker friend was tall and 
rather short-sighted, and as he stood 
bending over and peering into the 
hive I suddenly realized that all was 



“Dad, Vd like to do a little night work. 
Can I have the keys to the car?” 


not as it should be. With an angry 
roar, hundreds of bees hurled them¬ 
selves from their desecrated home. 
The next minute the lid was on the 
ground and I was racing toward the 
house, accompanied by two wildly 
swatting friends. Every few steps one 
of us would let out a yell, and the 
banker would stop and solemnly swat 
us on the head with more force than 
precision. I know of few things more 
terrifying than having an angry bee 
buzzing in your hair. The poor little 
thing is probably just as frightened as 
you are, and the odds are greatly 
against it, for if it stings you it dies. 



Start now on a big savings bonanza with Singer! 

And remember .. . you can pay less than 34 the price 
you’d pay in stores for clothes and home furnishings — 
when you sew ’em on a Singer* Sewing Machine! 

New 

“SWING-NEEDLE*” 
Automatic 

This newest SINGER 
does over 101 decorative 
stitches automatically — 
as well as the finest 
straight sewing. 



Amazing 

SLANT-NEEDLE* 

Needle slants towards 
you. Makes it easier to 
see as you sew. Cabinet 
and portable models. 




New 

BUDGET PORTABLE 

An electric round- 
bobbin portable with 
the features of more 
expensive machines. 

YOU CAN BUY THIS SINGER 
PORTABLE FOR AS LITTLE 
AS $1 .31 PER WEEK.f 

fafter minimum down payment. 

f --J 

Mail to Singer Sewing Machine Company, 

Dept. C.G.105, at address nearest you: 

201 Kennedy Street, Winnipeg, Man. 

20 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont. 

Please send me, FREE of charge, the Singer catalogue 
illustrating new models: 

NAME. 

ADDRESS... 

CITY. 

L_I 

SINGER SEWING CENTERS 

*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
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Furnace Comfort 


without 
furnace 

COST 

If you want the comfort of 
central heating without its 
cost ... a Perfection oil- 
fired heater is your answer. 
Behind their beautifully 
styled exteriors you’ll find 
the same comfort-giving 
features that are built into 
famous Perfection fur¬ 
naces, such as exclusive 
Regulaire control and fuel-saving Midget Pilot. 10-year burner guar¬ 
antee, too! See your Perfection dealer for an actual demonstration. 
Perfection Industries, Inc., (formerly Perfection Stove Co.), Box 175, 
Postal Station Q, Toronto 7, Ontario. 

For the BEST DEAL in town, see Perfection at 
your furniture, hardware and appliance store. 

YOUR HOME DESERVES 

Perfection 

67 YEARS OF FINE HOME HEATING PRODUCTS 



FREE 

50-Piece Set of 
Original Rogers 

SILVER 


with purchase of any Perfection 
Dyna Draft Oil Heaters. 

For limited time only. 
Write for particulars 

Miller Oil Burners 

(Canada) Ltd. 

SINCE 1844 

733 Pembina Highway 
Winnipeg 9, Man. 



PRESSURE 

SYSTEM 


For Shallow or Deep Wells 

—up to 60 feet. . Convertible 



Model No. 681-12 (1/3 H.P.) 

Price $155.75 


• S el t-P riming 

• No extras to buy 

• Packaged Unit 

—easy to install, complete with 
brass Foot Valve. 

Insist on a 

"MONARCH" 

at your dealer's. 

Running water should be a 
MUST in every home. 

MONARCH MACHINERY 

CO. LTD. 

WINNIPEG — LONDON 


It seems an unfair trick of nature that 
a creature so small and so wonderful 
should have to die in attempting to 
defend its home. 

B EES have enemies. The kingbird 
takes its toll of them, but it 
catches mostly drones. The beekeeper 
watches for anthills and destroys them. 
I have seen two large ants, one on 
each side of a helpless bee, dragging 
it by the wings. Skunks are particu¬ 
larly fond of the little creatures. A 
skunk will stand in front of a hive 
and scratch on the wood. When the 
bees emerge to see what is the matter 
they are eaten by The intruder. A 
friend of ours found skunk tracks 
around his apiary, and after using his 
imagination, came up with a unique 
method of extermination. He covered 
the ground in front of a hive with 
sticky fly-paper and in the morning 
he had Mr. Skunk in a neatly rolled- 
up package. 

As the years went by our two hives 
increased to 200. I no longer enter¬ 
tained visitors by opening the hives, 
but I still had my bad moments. One 
hot June day I was lying down suf¬ 
fering from a headache. I heard the 
screen door slam, and our year-old 
collie pup leaped onto the bed and 
snuggled against me, whining patheti¬ 
cally. “What’s wrong. Rip?” I asked. 
Then the noise I remembered only 
too well filled the room, and sent me 
flying off the bed. Bees—his coat was 
full of them. He had gone with the 
master while he was examining the 
hives, and may have investigated the 
openings. 

Our young daughter helped comb 
out the bees, sticking gamely to the 
task, with Rip licking her hands in 
gratitude. That night at the supper 
table she was the center of attraction, 
sporting a cauliflower ear and an eye 
swollen completely shut. 

We enjoy our life with the bees. V 

New U.G.G 
Board Members 

T HE Board of Directors of the 
United Grain Growers elected 
two new members last month. 
They were A. M. Runciman of Aber- 
nethy, Saskatchewan, and Lester S. 
Snyder of the Wintering Hills area, 
Alberta, elected to fill vacancies 
created by the appointment of Stanley 
S. Loptson of Bredenbury, Saskatche¬ 
wan, to the Board of Grain Commis¬ 
sioners, and the recent death of J. J. 
MacLellan of Purple Springs, Alberta. 
The new directors will serve until 
November, when they will be eligible 
for re-election at the Company’s an¬ 
nual meeting. 

Mr. Runciman, who came to Can¬ 
ada from Scotland in 1928, has been 
secretary of the local board of the 
United Grain Growers at Abernethy. 
During World War II he saw service 
overseas with the Royal Canadian 
Ordnance Corps as a regimental 
sergeant-major. The other newly 
elected member, Mr. Snyder, is a 
graduate of the agricultural school at 
Claresholm, Alberta, and now operates 
three farms in partnership with his 
brother, Ben. In addition to this, he is 
secretary-treasurer of the power com¬ 
pany, and president of the telephone 
company in his district. The Snyder 
farms total about 5,000 acres in the 
Wintering Hills area. V 


CUT COSTS 



HYDRAULIC LOADER 



Cheapest Help You Can Hire 
Lowest Price You Should Pay 


Get a Jayhawk if you want a loader rug¬ 
ged enough, powerful enough, durable 
enough to last a lifetime... and priced 
low enough so you'll save some money. 
Front mounting saves steel, lowers cost. 
Single cylinder assures equalized lift, 
costs less than two. Automatic load 
leveler prevents spilling at any height. 
Here is the ideal loader for the average 
farm and America’s best hydraulic loader 
buy. Why not get one, now. 



Hay Crane, Bulldozer, Snow Scoop, Long Tined 
Manure Fork, Hydraulic Scoop Control, Sweep 
Rake, Push-off Stacker attachments. 



WYATT MFG. CO., INC. 

Since 1903 Dept.Q^? Salina, Kansas 


Distributed in Canada by 

McKenzie auto equipt.. ltd. 

Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, North Battleford, Yorkton 
T. H. PEACOCK, LTD. 

Calgary, Lethbridge, Edmonton 
EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS, LTD. 
Winnipeg 



(formerly MacDonald) 


TRACTOR CABS 



For year-round weather protection. Protec¬ 
tion from wind and dust; sleet and snow! 
Now you can get your field work done 
easier and faster. 

Ask your dealer —or write us direct 

James B. Carter Limited 

85 Water Street, Winnipeg 1, Canada 
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Trees 

In Autumn 

October, with lavish hand, now spills 

Her wine of flame and gold upon the hills .. . 


by ROYCE MacGILLIVRAY 

I N October the trees in eastern Can¬ 
ada have taken on their familiar 
autumn colors, and in every direc¬ 
tion the leaves have become red and 
orange and yellow, with hardly a 
shade of green to be seen. 

In a few weeks the tree branches 
will be bare, and the leaves will have 
coated the ground, perhaps a foot 
deep in the forests. There they will 
decay to form the rich black muck that 
was so frequent at the time of the 
original clearing of the land, and has 
been so often burned away. But for 
the time being, the trees are colorful. 

To the children who play in the 
leaves and the less happy people who 
rake them in the autumn, there comes 
a sense of appreciation for this sea¬ 
sonal and often brief change. It is the 
last dash of color in the year. 

Every tree has its own distinctions 
in colors. The maples, in their red 
and yellow leaves are almost too fami¬ 
liar to need mention. The elm displays 
its fall garb in bright yellow. The 
white oak is decked out in russet- 
orange and brown; and the butternut, 
who loses his leaves early in the fall, 
is tinted in a drab yellow-brown. 

I know of two or three trees that 
the people of the nearby farms, pro¬ 
claim to be the first to change color 
in the fall. These trees, tall maples 
mostly, stand in the open and seem 
to color earlier; they become red or 
orange-yellow when the foliage of the 
surrounding trees is still green. A few 
this year were reddish in the second 
week of August. 

F ROST is not really necessary for a 
change in the leaves. A heavy frost 
will burn them brown. The cooler 
nights and shorter days of the late 
summers are enough to bring about 
the usual changes, and set in motion 
the subtle chemical processes that pro¬ 
duce the red and yellow tints. 

Chlorophyll, that colors the leaves 
green, has acted throughout the sum¬ 
mer to produce sugar and starches 
from the sunlight, carbon dioxide and 
water which the tree receives. Now, 
as the season ends, a thin, slippery 


Marriage is like any other job; 
it’s swell if you like the boss.— 
Anonymous. 


layer of cells grows across the end of 
the leaf stem, where it joins the branch 
of the tree; and this keeps the sugar 
that the chlorophyll has produced 
from leaving the leaf. No more chloro¬ 
phyll-forming materials can enter the 
leaf, and the chlorophyll remaining 
dies slowly in the sunlight, leaving 
behind carotin, an orange substance, 
and xantnophyll, which is yellow. 
Throughout the summer, these were 
obscured by the green, but now, with 
the green gone, they can appear in 
their true colors. Leaf materials, de¬ 
caying, produce brilliant red antho- 
cyanin; and the bright colors, so 
brought about, tint the forests. 


Later, the slippery layer turns gela¬ 
tinous, and being unable to hold the 
leaf, allows it to drop off, or be torn off 
by the wind. The part of the slippery 
layer nearest the tree turns to cork and 
seals the spot where the leaf was torn 


away, thus preventing infection from 
entering the tree. 

As to the reasons for the dropping 
of the leaves, scientists do not seem 
to be wholly certain. To the poet, the 
leaves are painted for man’s enjoy¬ 
ment, but to the legendary farmer 
who said that if the rose had been 
made for man’s enjoyment it would 
not have had thorns, the matter must 
have seemed somewhat different. This 
at least seems clear: if the maple or 
oak were to keep its leaves, the 
branches would hardly survive the 
weight of the thick, wet snow that 


would cling to them. The evergreens, 
with their sloping branches and slen¬ 
der needles, have largely eliminated 
this problem. 

When we were children we all 
heard a story about the colored leaves. 
Jack Frost, we were told, had gone 
about and painted them with brush in 
the night. Later, he would come and 
paint them in ice on our window 
panes. 

It was a satisfying answer. Later, 
we became more skeptical. Now, in 
the fall, when the fragrant smoke of 
burning leaves fills the air, it almost 
seems reasonable again. V 


Are you a smart buyer? 


You ore, if... 






When you buy a tractor, you look 
beyond the purchase price and 
make sure that you're getting the 
right machine for your needs; that it 
will give you economical perform¬ 
ance; and that the dealer will pro¬ 
vide good service. In the long run 
you'll be many dollars ahead of the 
buyer who decided without first 
looking at all the facts. 




When you buy life insurance you 
consider more than the premium. 
You also enquire about dividends, 
cash values and service. The size of 
the dividends and cash values de¬ 
termines the actual net cost of your 
insurance. And good service is im¬ 
portant to the owner of every life 
insurance policy. 



The Mutual Life leads consistently in dividend results 


MUTUAL IIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY 

OF CANADA 


The Mutual Life of Canada has one of the 
best records of all life insurance companies, 
and is renowned for the excellent service 
rendered by its representatives. If you're 
interested in best protection at low net cost, 
see a Mutual Life of Canada representative. 


ML-12-55 
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RAIN BIRD 


Model No. 30 


I 

1 


presents 


ADDITION TO A 
FAMOUS FAMILY OF 
IRRIGATION SPRINKLERS 

MODEL 30 



For 20 years. Rain Bird has led the field in improved irrigation sprinklers. 
With its famous spoon-type, one piece arm, open spring and simple, 
efficient bearing. Rain Bird has set the pace that others follow. Pre¬ 
cision-built with a minimum of moving parts. 

REMEMBER. IF IT HASN’T THE NAME. IT JUST ISN'T THE SAME 
LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


RAIN BIRD SPRINKLER MFG. CO. (Canada) LTD. 

VANCOUVER 4 , B. C. 


You Can EXCHANGE 

Discarded RAGS and WOOLLENS 

for 

Carpets - Towels - Shirts - Blankets - Bedspreads 
Sheeting - Mattresses, etc. 


WATCH OFFER! 


Write for information today to 
Dept. "C" 

ADANAC HOUSEHOLD SUPPLY 

1235 Sargent Ave. Winnipeg 3, Man. 


STOP 

THAT 

HEADACHE 



LUMP JAW 

Don't destroy your cattle—use Flem¬ 
ing's Lump Jaw Remedy—Simple—Posi¬ 
tive—Guaranteed. Price $4.25. Fleming 
Bros., Picton, Ont. 


eV batteR' e J. 




Globelite 

BATTERIES LIMITEDl 

I WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER I 


FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Better Farming" 


Ho. 4—Farmer's Handbook on Livestock-25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding—the five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow, sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 

No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops 25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types ot soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 

n m *v n 


A N average protein content of 13.2 
per cent for the 1955 wheat 
crop is shown in the preliminary 
protein map published by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners’ Laboratory. 
This is 0.6 per cent higher than last 
year’s average of 12.6 per cent, and 
reflects the improved crop-growing 
conditions this year. 

Three large, above-average protein 
(13.0-14.9 per cent) areas occur in 
western Canada. Manitoba is mostly 
in an above-average area, and has a 


per cent for the 1955 wheat 


few high-protein sectors; Saskatche¬ 
wan has two large above-average areas 
in the northern and southern districts, 
and a below-average band that starts 
in the northeast corner of the prov¬ 
ince, sweeps down to the south and 
then across to the extreme southwest¬ 
ern part; and Alberta’s above-average 
protein regions are in crop districts 
5, 7, and 10, with a low-protein area 
extending from north to south in all 
westerly crop districts of the prov¬ 
ince. V 


• Now made with new 
HYDROX plates for 
longer life, faster 
starting, greater 
power capacity. 

• Need water only a 
few times a year! 


WINNIPEG 


CANADA 


J. J. MacLellan Dies 



J OHN J. MacLELLAN, 76, a 
fifth generation Canadian born 
in Pictou, N.S., Minister of Public 
Works in the UFA Government of 
Alberta, and for 35 years a member 
of the board of directors of the 
United Grain Growers Limited, 
died in hospital, at Lethbridge, 
September 17. 

Of Highland Scots descent, his 
antecedents migrated first to Vir¬ 
ginia, before settling permanently 
in Nova Scotia. A blacksmith by 
trade, Mr. MacLellan first came 
west to Gladstone, Manitoba, on a 
harvesters’ excursion, in 1905. Later 
he moved to Taber, in southern 
Alberta, where he opened a black¬ 
smith shop. In 1908 he filed on a 
homestead near Purple Springs, 
where he farmed until he retired to 
Lethbridge a few years ago. 

In 1915, Mr. MacLellan was 
elected a director of the Alberta 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Company, and took an active part 
in the proceedings which resulted, 
in 1917, in the amalgamation of his 


company with the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company, to form United 
Grain Growers Limited. He became 
a director of the new company and 
continued as such until very shortly 
before his death. For some years 
he had been the oldest member of 
the Board, in age as well as years 
of service. 

He became Reeve of Eureka 
Municipality in 1917; was elected 
a UFA member of the Alberta Leg¬ 
islature in 1932; and was made 
Minister of Public Works in 1934. 
He retired from active politics in 
1935, when he suffered defeat 
along with the government of 
which he was a member. In 1929 
he served the United Grain Growers 
as Second Vice-President, and in 
1930 as First Vice-President. 

A strong, blocky figure, Mr. Mac¬ 
Lellan was a man of keen intellect, 
strong convictions firmly held, and 
an unusual ability to express him¬ 
self in public, when the spirit 
moved him. He was well known 
among those who attended farm 
meetings in Alberta; and in 1950 
attended the meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Agricultural 
Producers, at Oslo, Norway, as a 
delegate from the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture. 

He was keenly interested in the 
development of irrigation in south¬ 
ern Alberta; his opinions were 
highly regarded by his fellow board 
members; and he was a staunch 
friend of the farmer, even if he did 
not always follow the popular 
clamor. Those who have been for¬ 
tunate enough to talk with him 
when he was in a reminiscent mood 
will miss his sharp recollections of 
persons and circumstances, as well 
as the pungency of his wit and 
criticism. V 
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Pigwams Are 
Cheap and Simple 


by W. GRIFFITH JONES 

S EVERAL years ago, when my 
brother and I were at our wit’s 
end to house our increased pig 
population, we devised a pole shelter 
and called it a “pigwam.” 

With an abundance of poplars, but 
shortage of funds, it was only natural 
that the pigwam should evolve. It 
was not noted for longevity, but it 
proved practical on account of its low 
cost, warmth, and reasonable dryness, 
if built on a small knoll. We had sev¬ 
eral pigwams, and found the medium¬ 
sized ones the most suitable, prefer¬ 
ably one for each family. 

A quantity of wire (about No. 12), 
some staples, many rails, and straw 
were all that we needed. First, we 
selected three or four rails, each about 
16 feet long, and fastened them loosely 
together about two feet from what 
was to be the upper end. Then we 
stood the rails up with the butts 
spread out at equal distances in a 
circle about 16 feet in diameter. 

We set rails against the first rails, 
so that they were about a yard apart 
at the base, and then ran a couple of 


They cost little and are warm and 
practical where straw is abundant 

wraps of wire around the framework, 
about eight feet from the top. Shorter 
rails were used to support the tops, 
and by then there was at least one rail 
every foot. 

We found it best to use staples to 
keep them in position, and a round or 
two of wire was securely stapled to 
each leaning rail at about eight inches 
from the ground. The pole work was 
completed with a rail fence, four feet 



high, and with two feet of clearance 
all around the pigwam. 

The aperture at the top provided 
excellent ventilation; and, if the 
thatching was done carefully, the 
shelter was comparatively dry. Lots of 
straw was tramped and prodded in 
securely to set up the pigwam in style. 

One disadvantage was the tremen¬ 
dous amount of straw needed to keep 
pigwams in shape. I expect combine 
straw would be better for thatching. 
We had nothing but separator straw 
in those days. V 

Loafing Barn 
And Grass Silage 

G EOFF. BOCOCK discovered 20 
years ago that he couldn’t make 
a living growing grain only, on 
his farm at Volmer, north of Edmon¬ 
ton. Poor crops and disastrous prices 
nearly ruined him. Then he looked 
around to see one or two neighbors 
doing well with grass, hay |nd dairy 
cows. The black soil, watered with 18 
to 20 inches of rain a year, was far 
different from that in the prairie 
wheat belt. He decided that it must 
be forage country. 

Of course he built a stanchion 
stable at first. Cattlemen then agreed 
that dairy cows were tender creatures. 
But by 1947, with the well-estab¬ 
lished herd expanding fast and paying 
well, near the mushrooming market of 
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Edmonton, he wanted to reduce his 
costs. Dairy drudgery was restricting 
his enjoyment of life. 

He remodelled his barn into one of 
Alberta’s first loafing barns. It proved 
adaptable to the district. Now there 
are said to be a hundred in the prov¬ 
ince; and in cold or storm, dairy cows 
are showing they can take it. The 
door is hardly ever closed in the 
Bocock barn. Though the herd gets 
its hay from a self-feeder indoors, the 
cattle must go out for silage, which is 
stored in trench silos and fed in bunks. 
They seldom miss it. The herd has 
grown to about 50 graded-up and 
typy Holsteins, and the 400 acres of 
arable land are given over to grass, 
hay and coarse grains, all for the herd. 
Their production records, under Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association test¬ 
ing, are among the best in the prov¬ 
ince. 

Grass silage has enabled him to 
boost production to so high a level, 
because he can take two cuts of 
alfalfa each season from much of the 
hay land. He even beats hail hazard, 
a constant worry to the grain man. If 
a field is beaten down by a storm, he 
can salvage at least some of it for 
ensilage, with the forage harvester. 

His loafing barn means now that he 
can get to church every Sunday, even 
in winter. He can find time for the 
occasional trip away from home; and, 
in fact, dairying has become a chal¬ 
lenging and enjoyable business. — 
D.R.B. V 



Farming Calls for 
Wise Decisions 



Thousands of farmers are enjoying the benefits of 
Farm Improvement Loans. Ask your, friendly Royal 
Bank Manager for a copy of our free booklet which 
explains all about these long-term , low-interest loans. 


Every year, you’ve got to make decisions . . . some of them difficult. And making the 
right decision may mean the difference between a good year or a bad. That’s why it’s a 
good idea to talk things over occasionally with someone who understands your problems, 
and who can offer sound, impartial advice on matters of farm finance. 

Your local Royal Bank Manager is the logical man to go to for counsel because lie’s had 
a wealth of practical experience in farm communities. Next time you’re in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the branch, drop in for a chat. Your “Royal” Manager will be glad to see you. 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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i n t 

Manufacturers Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Father & Son — 

A PROFITABLE PARTNERSHIP 


A farmer with a valuable farm but no plan for its transfer to his son 
usually faces unexpected problems when he wants to retire. 

Or, if he dies, his widow and son may suffer considerable hardship 
and financial loss before the estate is finally settled. 

A simple solution to this problem is a partnership X?. 

agreement between father and son. If this is fully . 

protected with Life Insurance the farmer 
is guaranteed full value for his life's work 

when he wants to retire, handing the farm (Rl J 

over to his son. If the farmer should die 
then his widow will have an income for life 

and his son gets clear title \ jtp 

Ask our representative 


LAMENESS 


USED - REBUILT 

All radios carry 3 months new guarantee. 
All makes and models 1935 to 1955. 
NEW CAR AERIALS $3.95 

Hargrave Auto Wrecking 

Dept. CG-I, 182 Hargrave St.. Winnipeg I, Man. 


For Bog Spavin and other soft bunches 
use Fleming's Spavin LIQUID. For Bone 
Spavin, Sidebone & Ringbone use Flem¬ 
ing's Spavin PASTE. Either remedy $2.75. 
Fleming Bros., Picton, Ont. 


It's easy to install a > 
septic tank disposal bed 

with genuine 

NO-CO-RODE 

. PERFORATED PIPE _ inHiUlT 


For permanent, trouble-free 
septic tank disposal beds, use 
No-Co-Rode Perforated Pipe. 
The long, lightweight lengths are 
quickly and easily installed . . . 
with snap-on couplings that pre¬ 
vent soil from entering at the 
joints and keep the pipe in align¬ 
ment regardless of soil move¬ 
ment or frost action. The per¬ 
forations in the underside of the 
pipe give even distribution and 
increase the capacity and effi¬ 
ciency of the system. 

For the house-to-septic tank and 
septic tank - to - disposal field 
connections, use easily-laid, 
water-tight No-Co-Rode Root- 
Proof Pipe. 

Approved and recommended 
by Health Departments. 
Distributed by: 

Alexander MURRAY & Company Limited 
CRANE Limited 


See your local distributor or 
mail this coupon for free 
booklet, ‘‘How to Install a 
Septic Tank Disposal Bed". 

NO-CO-RODE COMPANY 
LIMITED 
P.O. Box 789 
CORNWALL, ONTARIO 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


PROV. 


IFAP 

Annual Meeting 

R epresenting some 25 million 

farm families all over the world, 
200 delegates and observers at¬ 
tended the annual meeting of the In¬ 
ternational Federation of Agricultural 
Producers (IFAP) in Rome, Septem¬ 
ber 9. The conference was held in 
FAO conference headquarters, and 
guest speakers included U.S. Secretary 
of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, and 
Italian Minister of Agriculture, Emilio 
Colombo. A non-governmental farm 
organization, IFAP is the farmer’s 
international spokesman. 

The main discussions centered 
around the problem of food distribu¬ 
tion; how to dispose of huge surpluses 
without upsetting world markets. 
“Back in 1946, when I attended 
IFAP’s first meeting,” stated Benson, 
“it seemed there could never be 
enough food to meet the minimum re¬ 
quirements of a hungry world—now 
its a problem of too much.” 

The general world economic climate 
is getting better, it was reported, but 
the economic health of the farmer is 
getting worse—the latter isn’t getting 
his share of the current prosperity. 
This is mostly true in the better de¬ 
veloped countries where heavy sur¬ 
pluses are piling up for which there is 
no market in sight. In the past ten 
years, FAO has sent 1,000 technical 
assistance experts into the field to 
assist agricultural production i n 
troubled areas. There has been fine 
co-operation among nations in this 
work, but very little when it comes to 
the distribution of crop surpluses at 
home. Governments have been reluc¬ 
tant to take action on international 
trade agreements, each hoping to be 
able to dispose of bothersome surplus 
products without having to take goods 
from the purchasing country in return. 

In a policy statement given at the 
end of the conference, IFAP delegates 
declared that a progressive reduction 
in world trade barriers was the basic 
solution to the present unbalanced 
situation in the world farm economy. 
The tendency of governments to delve 
more and more into foreign trade in 
farm products so as to get a larger 
share of a total market that is expand¬ 
ing slowly, if at all, will only lead to 
grave international friction. Nor is 
there much chance at present that the 
surplus production of farmers can be 
sold in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world because individuals in these 
countries haven’t the money to buy 
these products, and their governments 
prefer to spend what money they 
have for machinery, implements, and 
other capital goods. Some outlets may 
be found in the Soviet sphere, but 
political uncertainties, and the scarcity 
of Soviet supplies for exchange, make 
it unwise for farmers to count too 
heavily on this method of disposing of 
their surpluses. 

Newly elected president of the in¬ 
ternational farm body was John 
Andrew, president of the Federated 
Farmers of New Zealand; the three 
vice-presidents elected were Nils 
Westermarck, Finland; Andreas Her¬ 
mes, Germany; and James Patton of 
the United States. The next IFAP con¬ 
ference will be held in the United 
States in the spring of 1957. V 


-FREE- 

TOR LIMITED TIME ONLY 

We will supply a 135-gallon fuel oil 
tank, plus all necessary fittings to in¬ 
stall from tank to your oil burner 

ABSOLUTELY FREE 

with purchase of any Quaker Oil 
Heater 50,000 B.T.U.'s or over. 

For particulars, write 

Miller Oil Burners 

(Canada) Ltd. 

since 1844 

733 Pembina Highway 
Winnipeg 9, Man. 


Quaker 

...... ...., 


MODEL 3308-2 



A MODEL FOR 
EVERY NEED. 
PRICED TO FIT 
YOUR PURSE. 

V* OUT-HEATS HEATERS THAT 
COST MUCH MORE. 

P* EXCLUSIVE QUAKER "SMOKE¬ 
LESS" BURNER USES LESS FUEL. 
^ ALL-WELDED AIR-TIGHT CON¬ 
STRUCTION. 

* SAFETT OIL CONTROL VALVE. 
COMBINES RADIANT AND CIR¬ 
CULATING HEAT. 

FRONT LIGHTING DOOR AND 
EVR-CLEAR FLAME DOOR. 

^ FUEL-SAVING AUTOMATIC 
"AIR-FEED" (OPTIONAL). 
WAIST-HIGH FINGERTIP HEAT 
CONTROL. 

HEAT DIRECTING TOP GRILLE. 

V LUXURIOUS, RICH BAKED-ON 
ENAMEL FINISH. 

QUAKER Manufacturing Co._ 

modern” sales, ltd. 

542 Mount Pleasant Rd., 

Toronto 7, Ontario. 

Gentlemen: Please tell me the 
name and address of my near¬ 
est Quaker Heater Company 
dealer. 

Name___ 

Address_—- 
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O CTOBER brings Hallowe’en fun, games 
and parties. Most of all we love the 
mystery of Hallowe’en when we pretend 
that witches ride across the sky on broom¬ 
sticks and owls and black cats fly wildly 
about at night and ghosts pop up cjuite sud¬ 
denly from fust any spot. Yes, it’s a time of 
mystery! Here is a mystery for you to solve. 

Our scarecrow standing in the cornfield is 
a very special one. Perhaps you can guess 
who he is if we tell you some things about 
him. This scarecrow is very sad because he 
has no brains. A little girl, named Dorothy, 
lifted him down from the pole which was 
stuck up his back. She told him that he 
might travel along with her to the Emerald City where a powerful wizard might 
be able to give him some brains. As they went along they found a tin woodman 
whose joints were so rusted that he could not move. Dorothy and the scarecrow 
saved his life by oiling his joints. The tin woodman joined their party for he 
hoped that the powerful magician would give him a heart. The last one to join 
their party teas a huge lion who admitted he was a coward and he hoped the 
wizard would help him too, by giving him some courage. The scarecrow, the tin 
woodman, the cowardly lion and Dorothy have many adventures on their jour¬ 
ney. Have you guessed who our scarecrow is? 

Yes, it’s the scarecrow from The Wizard of Oz. 

You will enjoy reading this story many times. 




Black Night 

by Mary Crannan 
LACK NIGHT was a black kitten. 
He had been acting very strange¬ 
ly for the past week, and Annie was 
worried. Annie had always played 
ball on the front stairs with Black 
Night, after supper. But Black Night 
had been disappearing after supper 
for the past few days, and Annie 
could not find him. He was always 
sleeping in his basket like' an angel 
kitten in the morning. When Annie 
asked him where he had been, he 
would purr softly as if to tell her that 
it was none of her affairs. 

“But it is my affair,” persisted 
Annie, on the day of Hallowe’en. 
“You’re my kitten, and I look after 
you. I feed you, and I put pretty 
ribbons on your neck. I never go out 
any place without telling my mother 
where I’m going. Black Night, I think 
you should do the same.” 

Black Night seemed disgruntled at 
the idea, and left his basket and 
went under Annie’s bed to finish his 
nap. Annie went to her mother. 

“I don’t know what to do with 
him. Mum,” the little girl said. “Now 
he’s sulking under my bed, and all 
because I told him that h,e should tell 
me where he’s going, after supper.” 

“Cats are very mysterious animals,” 
said Mrs. Redfern. “They like to go 
their own way, without interference.” 

“But Black Night’s just a baby cat, 
and he’s mine. I want to play ball 
with him on the stairs.” 

Mrs. Redfern always tried to help 
Annie with her problems, so she 
thought over the matter. “We’ll keep 
Black Night in the. house tonight,” 
she said. “We’ll block every means of 
escape. We’ll close all the windows, 
and the entrance to the cellar. Then 
we’ll watch Black Night, and see how 
he reacts to being a prisoner in his 
own nice home.” 

Annie laughed, and looked forward 
to the evening. The family was still 
at the supper table, when they heard 
Black Night mieowing in the kitchen. 
Annie looked at her mother. Mrs. 
Redfern shook her head. Annie 


waited. The mieowing was followed 
by impatient scratching. Black Night 
was .trying to open the door. When he 
found this impossible, he came into 
the dining room. He went to his little 
mistress and looked up at her with 
pleading green eyes. 

“Pay no attention to him, Annie,” 
whispered Mr. Redfern, “let’s wait 
and see what happens.” 

Black Night purred and rubbed 
his soft black fur against Annie’s legs, 
as cats do, when they want something. 

After the meal was over, Annie took 
her big red ball to the staircase. 
“Come on. Black Night,” she called. 
“We’re going to play ball.” 

But Black Night had no such inten¬ 
tion. He ran first to the cellar, arid 
finding no way to the outdoors, raced 
to the attic. There he found all the 
windows closed. He couldn’t under¬ 
stand. He went back to the hall where 
Annie was, and scratched at the door. 

“You’re not going out tonight, 
Black Night,” said Annie. “It’s Hal¬ 
lowe’en and Mum and Daddy and I 
are going to have a party. We’ve got 
a jack-o’-lantern in the window, and 
we’ve got candy kisses for the chil¬ 
dren who come knocking at the door.” 

Black Night mieowed hopefully. 
But Annie’s father knew what Master 
Kitten had in mind, and he picked 
up the now angry little kitten, and set 
him in his downy basket. 

After the crowd of costumed chil¬ 
dren with their sacks of apples, nuts 
and candy, thinned out, Annie went 
to bed. Instead of dozing in his basket, 
Black Night sat on the windowsill, 
staring out into the starry sky. Annie’s 
mother had even remembered to pull 
the window down from the top, and 
left such a narrow opening that it 
was impossible for the kitten to 
squeeze through. 

“I’m sorry, Black Night.” Annie 
said, as she pulled the bed covers 
over her. “But you’ve been acting 
very strangely, and you wouldn’t tell 
me why. Goodnight, Black Night.” 

The kitten didn’t answer. Annie 
closed her eyes and fell asleep. She 
wakened suddenly when the clock in 


the hall was striking the midnight 
hour. She sat up, and looked toward 
the window. There, riding a broom, 
was a Hallowe’en witch looking all 
the world like the Hallowe’en cards 
that Annie had seen in the stores. 

Throwing on her housecoat, Annie 
went toward the black-robed old lady. 
“What do you want?” Annie asked. 

The witch half sang her answer, 
“This is the night that witches ride, 
each with a black cat by her side. 
Together we ride off through the sky, 
to Hallowe’en Land. All week we’ve 
been making preparation, the sky is 
filled with illumination. The party is 
just about to begin, and you have 
locked my black cat in.” 

Annie laughed. “He isn’t your black 
cat, Mrs. Witch. He’s my black cat. 
Now I know why he wouldn’t play 
ball with me all week. He’s been 
helping the witches and other black 
cats get ready for a big Hallowe’en 
party, up there behind the moon.” 

The witch nodded from her flutter¬ 
ing broom. 

Annie had the upper hand, and 
she knew it. “I’ll open the window 
for Black Night, if you’ll take me to 
the Hallowe’en party in the sky,” she 
said. 

“All right!” said the witch, “I can’t 
go myself, unless I have a black cat 


S KETCHING outdoors, it often 
happens when an artist asks some¬ 
one to pose for a drawing that he gets 
a reply like this: “Sure, I’ll be glad to 
pose but just wait until I get into some 
better clothes!” Now, surprising or not, 
these words are just what the artist 
doesn’t want to hear. An old, well- 
worn pair of overalls is much more to 
his liking than a new outfit. The new 
clothes have no character about them. 
The folds and wrinkles run every 
which way. 

But a sweat-stained hat, worn old 
boots, jacket or a pair of pants that 
have seen the heavy work of haying, 
digging garden, running the tractor or 
any of the thousand-and-one jobs that 
make up the farmer’s work week are 
really something to draw. They fit 
their owner and seem to belong. In 
other words, they look right in a pic¬ 
ture of farm life. When you see the 


at my side. You are a pesky child. 
Open the window and climb aboard.” 

Annie opened the window. Black 
Night jumped to the shoulder of the 
old witch. Annie climbed on the 
broom behind her, and was whisked 
off like a rocket into the sky. She 
couldn’t believe her blue eyes when 
she arrived. Black cats were plucking 
star-shaped banjos, black cats were 
dancing to the music, jack-o’-lanterns 
with sturdy golden legs were dancing 
too. Friendly witches, who had set 
their brooms in the broom closet, 
served apples, nuts and candy to 
everyone. Black Night was very proud 
of his little mistress, who made friends 
with everyone. 

A cock crew down on the earth. 
“The party’s over,” said Black Night’s 
witch. “Annie, I’ll take you home.” 

She did. The next morning when 
Annie opened her eyes, she looked 
for Black Night. He was sleeping like 
an angel kitten in his basket. Annie 
hurried downstairs to tell her mother 
and father that she had solved the 
mystery of the disappearing kitten. 
They listened to her story with amuse¬ 
ment. 

“You had too much candy last 
night, dear,” said her father, laughing. 

But Annie knew better. So did 
Black Night. 


drawing you know at once that they 
have been observed from life. 

When drawing overalls on a man 
remember that they are usually loose. 
Their weight is supported by the 
braces over the shoulders and not by 
a belt. Do not pay attention in a 
quick sketch to the small, insignificant 
wrinkles—go after the big folds and 
sweeping lines that start high up and 
follow through down the form. It is 
good practice to make a number of 
sweeping lines to express folds with¬ 
out attempting to draw the figure at 
all. Look at a subject for a few minutes 
and try to make a memory sketch of 
the folds in a half dozen strokes. Com¬ 
pare it with your model and try again. 
Don’t put these lines down in a hesi¬ 
tating way. They must be done boldly 
—like throwing a forkful of alfalfa onto 
the rack. 
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l.W.A. Meeting 

T HIS month, in Washington, the countries signa¬ 
tory to the International Wheat Agreement are 
meeting to determine the immediate future of the 
Agreement. Canadian representatives will argue 
strongly for renewal. The United States will be less 
anxious, and Britain will be present, but without 
commitment. Australia, like Canada, will seek re¬ 
newal. 

It is not without significance that the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Agricultural Producers, 
meeting in Rome last month, strongly urged greater 
attention to international commodity agreements. 
Indeed, after discussion, during which much con¬ 
cern was voiced as to the future of international 
trade in farm products, the representatives of the 
20 countries in attendance, suggested that: (1) 
GATT should accept primary responsibility through 
the working party already established, for develop¬ 
ing acceptable general principles to govern inter¬ 
national commodity consultation and communica¬ 
tions; (2) FAO should recommend that the United 
Nations call a commodity conference when pros¬ 
pects for agreements appear favorable; and (3) 
that commodity councils should be set up to govern 
the operation of agreements achieved after success¬ 
ful negotiation. 

More recently, several members of President 
Eisenhower’s cabinet have been in Ottawa discuss¬ 
ing, with corresponding Canadian ministers, the 
problems associated with international trade that 
involve both countries. 

These coincidences are not accidental. They are 
evidence of a growing concern among responsible 
people in many countries about the implications 
for international trade, of inflationary influences, 
sustained postwar prosperity in non-agricultural 
industry, and the growing ability of agriculture 
throughout the world to produce. They are another 
facet of the same problem that GATT (General 
Agreement for Tariffs and Trade) was designed to 
meet, namely, the problem of freeing international 
trade. They are reminders, not only of the im¬ 
portance of uncared-for surpluses, but of a whole 
group of new problems and headaches for govern¬ 
ments, which stem largely from the increasing 
attention which they are called upon to give to 
the many sectional interests within a national 
economy. V 

Marketing Legislation in Alberta 

HE permissive legislation respecting producer 
marketing boards, recently passed by the Al¬ 
berta Legislature, is not likely to satisfy either those 
organizations and individuals favoring legislation of 
this type, or those opposing it. Both groups will, no 
doubt, regret action' by a government, which in 
principle compels 49 per cent of the producers of 
a product to market it according to a method 
dictated by the remaining 51 per cent. 

The basis of voting under the Act is the reverse 
of customary democratic procedure. In this respect 
the Act may well be unique, in that it appears to 
be designed to nullify in practice, what it approves 
in principle. It is true that the Alberta Federation 
of Agriculture and the Farmers’ Union of Alberta 
asked for a 66 per cent favorable vote of those 
voting, before a plan or scheme could come into 
effect; and that a 75 per cent turn-out, with a 68 
per cent favorable vote, would yield the 51 per 
cent of all producers of the product to be marketed, 
that is required by the Act. Should only 65 per 
cent of all producers vote, the legislation would 
require a 78.5 per cent favorable vote, just as a 
60 per cent turn-out would need 85 per cent sup¬ 
port. If there were a 75 per cent turn-out and a 
two-to-one vote in favor of the scheme, it could 
not come into effect. In other words, the result of 


a vote will depend primarily on how many farmers 
do not vote at all, rather than on how farmers vote. 
In 1952, for example, the Government itself was 
elected by only 31 per cent of all electors, or 56 
per cent of the 55.5 per cent who voted. 

The fundamental concept involved in democratic 
government is that of equal opportunity under the 
law. It does not impose equal exercise of oppor¬ 
tunity, nor does it assume that if a citizen does not 
vote, he must be counted as opposed to an issue 
that may not have been in the mind of anyone 
when the relevant legislation was passed. If a man 
does not vote, he is not counted: he is assumed to 
be willing to go along with those who are in the 
majority among those whose feelings are suffi¬ 
ciently strong to cause them to vote. In this in¬ 
stance, the Legislature has assumed, wrongly, that 
all of those who do not vote will be opposed. The 
likelihood is, rather, that those who do not vote 
would fall, in about equal numbers, on both sides 
of the question. 

If the Government had decided to require a 70, 
or 75 per cent favorable vote, by those voting for 
or against legislation of this kind, it would have 
been on much sounder ground, as to method. As 
matters stand, it has served notice that it is pre¬ 
pared to treat farmers as it would not want to be 
treated by farmers. After all, the Golden Rule was 
intended to apply to everyone. V 

More Government 

NE of the most significant developments of the 
last 50 years has occurred in the field of gov¬ 
ernment. It has to do with the active participation 
of senior governments in the affairs of junior gov¬ 
ernments and individual citizens. Those who are old 
enough to remember the period prior to World War 
I will recall that government was then a compara¬ 
tively remote institution. It existed for the purpose 
of doing those things which the people could not 
do for themselves, and doing them as inconspicu¬ 
ously as possible. 

The views then current had been expressed much 
earlier by the American philosopher Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, when he said, “The less government we 
have, the better—the fewer laws, and the less con¬ 
fided power.” History had already revealed the evils 
inherent in unlimited monarchies, dictatorships, 
and autocracies generally. Democracy, on the other 
hand, meant freedom for the individual—freedom 
of thought and action, and an inherent right to 
“the glorious privilege of being independent.” 

Wars, however, have a habit of changing both 
the pace and the direction of history. World War I 
demonstrated to most of the world that independ¬ 
ence, under certain circumstances, was an ideal 
rather than a practicable idea. Governments ac¬ 
quired overnight an additional responsibility to 
seek, rather than to shun, prominence in the affairs 
of the individual, so that his freedoms might be 
preserved more fully. During the early ’30’s govern¬ 
ments earned displeasure, because they had not 
learned to modify excessive inflation and ward off 
depression, or at least protect the people against its 
worst effects. 

What World War I began, the second World 
War furthered. With the organization of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies the people of 
the western world, to an unprecedented degree, 
became their brother’s keeper. Many government 
leaders discovered, to their dismay, that the after- 
math of war was involving them in unexpected 
international responsibilities and commitments, as 
well as activities at home from which they had pre¬ 
viously refrained. The post-World-War-II atmos¬ 
phere was vastly different from the prewar situa¬ 
tion. In agriculture this was most marked by a 
provision for price supports with the aid of a $200 
million fund. The wartime arrangement between 
provincial and federal governments for the collec¬ 
tion of revenues was continued; and there has been 
an increasing tendency for all governments, as well 
as individuals and organizations, to look for help 
at the least sign of trouble. There seems to be no 
likelihood at the present time, that this tendency 
will be reversed. Rather, it seems clear that the 
much-vaunted independence of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury is gone for good. The business of living and of 
working has become much more complex. Stability 


within our several economies, occupational, regional 
or national, seems more vitally important as well as 
practicable, now that we know that governments 
can play an effective part as regulators. 

How far this tendency can go without making 
us too dependent on governments, no one can 
predict. All we know for certain is that less inde¬ 
pendence and more interdependence appears to 
have worked, so far. Perhaps during the years 
immediately before us, as many of us as possible 
should keep in mind the words of the Greek philos¬ 
opher, Aristotle, 2,300 years ago: “Those states 
are likely to be well administered in which the 
middle class is large, and larger if possible than 
both the other classes, or at any rate than either 
singly; for the addition of Jthe middle class turns 
the scale and prevents either of the extremes from 
being dominant.” V 

Food for the Hungry 

W HAT amounts to a revolution in human think¬ 
ing has occurred within the last decade. In 
our concern about the peace of the world we have 
taken another step forward in our relationships 
with the peoples of other countries. For the first 
time in history we feel concern about the food 
supply of other nations, and more particularly, of 
the under-privileged peoples of under-developed 
countries. We have come to realize that we who 
live in the midst of plenty have a responsibility with 
respect to the continuing hunger of those who lack 
enough to eat. 

Many factors have played a part in this great 
change in our thinking, but the Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organization of the United Nations (FAO), 
stands as a symbol, not alone of the change itself, 
but of the circumstances responsible for it. 

We in North America always have been accus¬ 
tomed to an abundance of food. This abundance, as 
well as the farmer who produced it, was taken for 
granted until after the beginning of World War I. 
New land had been relatively plentiful, and little 
necessity for conserving soil had been recognized 
on this continent. We were vaguely aware that mil¬ 
lions of people in other parts of the world were very 
poor and inadequately fed. We were, in fact, sorry 
for them, and sent them missionaries that they 
might be helped to bear their privations with 
fortitude. 

Today we have a different attitude toward other 
peoples. World War II was a global war. It affected 
everyone, including many millions whom we had 
scarcely known to exist. The improvement in com¬ 
munications, the development of science and of 
aviation, the influence of the press and of radio, and 
the development of the United Nations and its 
several specialized agencies, have all combined to 
bring us to a realization that we live in one world 
with these faraway peoples. Their problems are to 
some extent our problems. We cannot have peace 
while any considerable numbers of them are under¬ 
privileged and hungry, because such people cannot 
be either healthy, productive or satisfied. 

Curiously enough, however, we have never 
learned how to adequately share our abundance 
with people who need it. We are adept at trading 
with anyone who has something that we need, or 
want, but until recently it never seemed worth¬ 
while to learn how to trade food for peace. Now 
that we have too much food and too little peace, 
we do not know how to go about making the ex¬ 
change. One reason is, of course, that no one knows 
the price of peace, or whether it has a price. 

We do have reason to think that through the 
Colombo Plan, the Technical Assistance Program 
of the United Nations, and the Republican model 
of the U.S. Point Four program, we are help¬ 
ing under-developed countries to achieve fuller 
stomachs, five, ten or twenty years from now. 
These programs, nevertheless, are of little help to 
those who are hungry today, and will be hungry 
next month, and next year. They cannot be effective 
for the 65 thousand or 70 thousand new citizens—a 
substantial proportion of them in under-developed 
countries—who will be born tomorrow, and the next 
day, and every day thereafter, throughout the world. 
It is a sad commentary on our much-vaunted civ¬ 
ilization that when surpluses arise, we do not know 
how to distribute them to those who need them. V 
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The NEW 
Gold Seal 
pattern that 
makes rooms 
look lovelier ... 
and look 
BIGGER too! 



6 Background Colours 

GREEN , RED , GREY, BEIGE, BLUE and CHARCOAL 

EACH PATTERN GIVES YOU 4 COLOURS TO PICK UP IN ACCESSORIES 

Illustrated is the green background “Jackstraw" pattern (No. 810) which comes 2, 3 and 4 yards wide. Red “Jackstraw" (No. 811), 

Charcoal (No. 806) and Blue (No. 808) available 2 and 3 yards wide. Beige (No. 807) and Grey (No. 809) available 2, 3 and 4 yards wide. 


“Jackstraw” is so gay and modern and so long- 
wearing! See, too, how the pattern draws your 
eye across the floor . . . makes any room look 
bigger as well as more beautiful. For only a 
few dollars you can have this new Gold Seal 
pattern in any room in the house. Remember, 


only Gold Seal Congoleum offers the exclusive 
Wear Layer equal to 8 coats of the finest baked 
enamel; the famous Gold Seal guarantees satis¬ 
faction. See “Jackstraw” and all the other smart 
and colourful Gold Seal patterns at your floor 
covering dealer’s soon! 
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Clip and mail this coupon to: 
CONGOLEUM CANADA LTD. 
3700 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Mark V CG-O-55 
Please send your full-colour booklet 
with all Gold Seal patterns, and 
many helpful decorating hints . □ 


Please send your instruction sheet 
on Gold Seal Congoleum . . □ 
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CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED 

Montreal, Quebec 





















